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Wlien, Gome years ago, Professor Comparetti was intro- 
dnced to me at Oxford, his Vergil in ihe Middle Agp^ was 
already a world-famed book. I lost no time in asking his 
permiasion to have the work translated into our langaage. 
But the various attempts I made to secure a competent 
translator were ahortive, aad the appearance meanwhile 
in America of Tiinison'a corresponding (and highly inter- 
eating) volume The Author of the ^neid as he seemed in t) 
Middle Ages made any immediate publication of the earlier 
aud far greater work unnecessary. When at last, two 
years ago, Mr. Benecke volunteered to undertake the 
translation, I at once seized the opportunity thus presented, 
Knd urged him to lose no time in setting about the task. 
Mr, Benecke has accomplished it sooner than might have 
leeu expected ; indeed, with an almost marvellous celerity. 

I venture to hope that English and American readenii 
will both be grateful for this introduction to a work which 
immediately secured its author a permanent place in the 
ranks of JSuropean philologists, and which seems hardly 
likely to be superseded. It represents Comparetti in that 
one of his many-sided phases to which his earlier read- 
ing led him — a phase which, at the present time, bids fair 
to assert itself with a constantly increasing strength, even 
against such potent rivals as the classical languages of 
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INTBODUCTION 



Greece and Rome — the study o£ the Middle Ages and 
their literature. It is true that bo wide a suhject as the 
hiatory o£ the various legends which have gathered round 
Vergil during centuries of darkness necessitates some 
prefatory notice o£ the educated period whieh preceded 
— tlia period which produced the Lives of Donatus, the 
Commentary of Serviua, the disquisitions of Macrobius, 
and the numerous discussions on points of Vergilian 
diction or prosody which are to be found in Nonius, A. 
Gellius, and others. This has not been neglected by 
Comparetti, and forms the first section of his work. 
But it is a comparatively small section, and even to the 
classical scholar by no means the most iuteresling. It is 
in the later portion of hia volume that this great master 
of medieval lore appears at most advantage, and has moat 
to tell hia reader. On this he has concentrated the studies 
of long years, and has brought together the results of 
his multifarious and ubiquitous researches, — researches 
which extend to regions where few indeed can follow, 
to authors whose very names are unheard of and new, 
chronicles of every age and place, romances shocking no 
less by the improbability than the incongruity of their 
incidents, MSS. in widely scattered libraries, many of 
them still unedited, and to most readers inaccessible. As 
we pass through this strange terra incognita, our chief 
difficulty is to imagine how we came there, and by what 
surpassing trnnsformations the Vergil whom from our 
boyhood we have known and reverenced as the greatest of 
Rome's poets, has become the centre of a grotesque series 
of medieval fictionSj in which Rome is supplanted liy 
Naples, poetry has given way to magic. 
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Of this extraordinary figure we cannob even say tha) 
1 13 the same, but not the same.' The Middle Ages bar«^ 
left ua absolutely notliing that we can recogpoize ; only 
the name remains. So complete a metamorphosis almost 
Beema to disprove E. A. Freeman's theory of the contin- 
uity of history, and half excasea the neglect which ao 
long attached to medieval study. It cannot, I fear, be 
denied that the magician and thaumatnrge which these 
legends present to our view as Vergil is a product, in 
the main, of ignorance ; its gradual development from age 
to age only proves how long that ignorance continued. 
Aa we read the successive forms which these marvellous 
traditions assume, we are painfully strnck with the ab- 
I Bence, for the most part, of any imaginative element in 
r them, and ask wonderingly how it can be that round one 
[ of the most inspired of poets a cycle has formed of the 
most proaaic and least romantic legends. The bronze fly, 
the caatle floating on the egg, the mirror which revealed 
approaching danger, would, it might be expected, have 
been worked up, if only once, into some well-constructed 
, romance which would live. The volume before us seems 
I to prove that they vrere not, although they have been 
I treated by writers of every region and condition, and 
T Italy has perhaps had less to do with their dissemination 
than France, Germany, Spain, or England, At any rate, 
I very little of this thauraaturgic character ia to be found 
1 in the ideal Vergil of Dante ; but Dante's conception of 
Vergil ia stamped with the impress of his unique genius, 
as Comparetti haa shown in the interesting chapter which 
he has devoted to him, and it seema difficult to believe 
U ' 'Long fellow. 
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that Naples^ the city with which Yergil was associated 
from the firsts where he lived and where his tomb was 
shown^ had not a great deal to do with the formation and 
propagation of the varioas traditions connected with his 
name. This is the single point in Professor Comparetti's 
sketch of the growth amd history of the Yergilian legends 
on which something mighty I imagine^ be urged on the 
other side. 

ROBINSON ELLIS. 



[T%e tratuilation hat been mttde from Ou proof-aheels of ih€ Second 
Edition^ which ia shortly to appear ^ and therefore has the advantage of the 
Author^e latetl revision,] 
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Thb object of this work is to g'tve a complete history o( tlio 
medieval conception of Vergil, to follow its varioas evolotionfl 
nnd viciflsitades, aad to determine the natnre and causes of 
these and their connection with the general history of European 
thought. Sach a history has never yet been written, though 
the Vergil of medieval thonght has been made the sabject of 
% few monographs. The short pamphlets of Siebcnbaar ' and 
Schwabhe* mention only a few of the best-known facts, while 
the works of Piper' and Creizenach,* tboogh more profonntl 
and learned, consider bat one aspect of the subject. Michel,' 
Genthe,* and Milbet-g^ have endeavoured to diacass the whole 
question, bat their works are far too brief for this purpose, and 
do not display any deep scientific or critical insight. The most 



' Defabolii quae mtdia aelaiide Publia VirgUio Marone ^Tainiferebatit%a: 
Berlin. 18ST. 8 pp. 

■ P. VirgiUut per ntdiam aelattai gratia atqut auctoritaU Jlorenluaatat. 
Padarbom, 1952, IB pp. 

' Virgiliva aU Theolag und Prophet dft HeiderUhumM in der Kirehe, in the 
Kvangducher KalaideT. Berlin, 1863, pp. 17-«2. 

* Sic Atneii, die vierte Eeloge unit die Phartalia in ilillrlaltir. Fnwkf. 
a. M., leCl, 37 pp. 

Quae rietM qaaegtu jaalati'iTiet et Virgilitim ipnan et eiui camlna per 
mediam aetalem exreperint. Lnt. P»r.. 1846, 75 pp. 

' Ltben und Forlteben dea Fvbliui Virgititu Maro alt Diehler und ZaaixreT. 
Iieipi., 1857, 65 pp., in IGino. 

' ifORorabilia Kfririlidna, Uiseuse.ieST, 38 pp. iltaoraliilia rergiliana, 
Uisense, 1B67, 40 pp. 
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X PREFACE TO THS FtEST KDITIOM 

Btriking feature o£ the medieval Vergii, and that moat gener- 
ally known, ia the legend which attribntes to him magical 
powers, aad this featare has been commented npon by varioua 
writers from, the seventeenth century onwards ; but these 
writers hare generally looked npon it merely as a cnrioaity, 
and have never made any close stody of the Bobject.* The first 
to nndertake a detailed investigation oF this matter was Do 
IWril,* whose work is, however, more remarkable for the 
quantity and novelty of the materials collected in it than for 
method or critical insight. The real history of this legend was 
first written by Roth,'" whose work is beyond question the beat 
and the moat important which has hitherto appeared on the 
subject. Bnt Vergil aa magician is only a single feature in the 
medieval idea of him, and cannot be propevly understood with- 
out the rest. It la a notion which had its rise among the 
people, and from thence invaded literature, but this 
would never have been saccessful had it not found 
congenial elements already awaiting it there. I have therefore 
divided my work into two parts, the 6rst of which studies the 
vioiasitudea of Vergil'a fame in the medium of the literary 
tradition daring the whole period prior to the Renaissance — a 
period which closes gloriously with the Vergil of Dante — while 
the aecond examines the aspect which this fame assumes, aftei' 
the appearance in it of the popalar legends, in the medium of 
the new popular literature, which was independent of the 

■ The most important of these are T. ». Hiesn, Geiammlabenteutr, iii. 
pp. oixix.-cxlvii., and M*B5Uasm, Kaiferchronik, iii. p. 421-^60, 

* /}« Virgite Veachantear, in his SlilanQti arc htoJogiquei et litl&raiTrs 
Fkni, 18fiO, pp. 434-478. 

"' fJtbcT dm ZauifTtr rirgiliui in tlie (iirmnnia of Pfbiitkii, iv. pp. 

357-ass. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST KDlTlOrf 

olasstcal traditioD. In the first of these two parts, which is at 
once the laoro essential and the more diffionlt, I have found thi 
groand practically rirgin. Tlie only aasiatance of which I was 
at all able to avail myself was a work by Zappert," which 
however, for the moat part devoted by its anthor to the illi 
tration, with a very large nnmber of examples, of a fact which. 
I have stndied and formulated in an entirely different manner.'* 
Abore all, I have felt the want of an adequate history of the 
classical studies of the middle ages. The recent advances of 
knowledge have made the work of Heeren far too elementary ; 
at any rate it is quite incompetent to give any proper idea 

nedieval conception of the ancient writers and of antiqnityi 
generally. The commentators of Dante who have been led by 
the Vei^l of the Dioina Oommedia to study the nature of the 
Vergil of the medieval literary tradition have been too ready 
to oontent themselves in this matter with generalities ; so thai 
the path by which I have arrived at the study of this cbaract«i^j 
a stndy which is important for many reasons, has been ona, 
hitherto nntrodden ; and yet it is, I am convinced, the right 
And here I mnst not be misunderstood. I merely claim that 

not doing over again wbat has been done already 
very far from wishing to ignore the merits of those who have 
in any way gone before me in work of this nature. My method. 
of treatment is new and entirely original, and is the result 
ideas and facts collected for the most part in the course 
my own studies and researches; hut yet in certain cast 
have been able to make good ase of materials already amai 

VirffiPt FoTtUben im ililUlaUcr. Wien, (Atail. d. Wisa.), 1851, 5- 
infol. 

'* ride mf notos, p. 1S9, and f. 2t0. 
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Xil FRKFACE TO THE FIIIST EDITION 

by various previons Bcbolars, to whom due acknowledgment 
is made in the proper place, and I ettonld he the last to wish to 
detract from the honour which their labours and their learning 
deserve. 

What renders the adequate treatm.eat of this subject par- 
ticularly difficnit, and has perhaps been the reason why it has 
never been properly taken in hand hitherto, is the rarity of 
HcliolarB who have studied both classical and romantic litera- 
ture. In the history of Vei^il in the middle ages, these two 
are BO closely combined that it is impossible for those whose 
studies have been limited to one of tbem to form a true con- 
ception of the subject in its entirety or of the real relations 
of its several parta. My own tendencies and the consequently 
widened horizon of ray stndies have led me to cultivate both 
these branches of knowledge eqnally, and I have not found 
them so irreooncileable with one another as many would seem 
to think. I have cultivated both with interest and pleasure, 
and have endeavoured in each to rise above the level of a mere 
dilettante. And hence it seemed to me that my acquaintance 
with both these departments of modem investigation could be 
well employed in such a work as the present one, though I did 
not conceal from myself the arduous nature of the task. A 
lirst sketch of it appeared some years ago in the Nuova 
Antologia,^^ bat in this the more important part was only in- 
dicated in a very rudimentary manner. Further time and 
stndy were necessary to fill in the ontlinea there aaggested, and 
to f^ve the work that completed form in which it is now pre- 
sented to tlie reader. 

" Vol, i. (1866), pp. 1-66; vol. iv. (1867), pp. 605-647; vol, t. (1867), 
pp. C59-703. 
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rit may appear atrange to some ihat my work shoald oonUin 
mora than its title profesBes, and that instead of confining 
myself to the middle ages, I ahonld commence my history with 
the period in which Vergil himself lived. But this was neces- 
sary in order to render the medieval idea intelligible in its 
canaes and its precedents. Everything, however, which is 
prior to the middle ages has been treated solely with this 
explanatory purpose, and hence the history of Vergil's fame 
during the earlier centuries has been confined to the barest and 
moat esaential ontlines. I could have treated thia part of the 
subject with more depth if my intention had been to examine 
the indnence of Vergil ou the literature of this period; but as 
thia waa not the case, I did not feel called upon to devote more 
space to what was after all bat a side-issue. This can still bo 
done by the scholar who undertakes to write the history of the 
style and laognage of the empire, or the history of the gram- 
matical stndiea of the Romans, works which have yet to be 
accomplished, and for which even the materials can hardly as 
yet be said to have been sufficiently collected. 

The wish to make my work as complete as possible, has led 
me to add at the end of the second volume the principal tests 
which deal with the Vergilian legends, some of which are there 
published for the first time, while others have been collected 
from the various publications — not always easy to obtain — in 
which they are scattered. To have given all snch texts wonld 
have been too much, but I have included all the most im- 
portant, which belong chiefly to the three literatures in which 
the legends themselves are most prominent, viz., French, 
German and Italian. I have further thought it worth while 
to add tbe popular Italian poem on the subject of the magician 
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hich occasions,! reference ia made in tbene 
qnestion is in Italy better known to the 
1 to scholars, while ont of Italy it is not known 



Pietro Barliario, to 
pages, as the book 
populi 
at all. 

The reader will readily uiderstand why in a book of this 
kind several of the chapters have but little obvioas connection 
with Yergil. It mast not be snpposed that my object is 
merely to surprise and amnae by narrating a series of cnHons 
facta and follies. What led me to interest myself in these 
studies, and to devote mnch time and labour to them, was the 
consideration of bow noteworthy a part of the history of the 
human mind was reflected in the varied and various phenomena 
of which the subject is composed. The reader must judge 
^vhothe^ I have been mistaken in thinking that this is a theme 
on which a work may be written which will satisfy some higher 
feeling than that of mere erudite curiosity, 

Ab an Italian, I have never been able to forget how tho- 
roughly Italian are the nature and the interest of my subject; 
but I have endeavoured to write calmly, and to eliminate as 
far as might be any subjective cause of prejudice. If any such 
feeling has in any place warped my judgment, I can only regret 
it; but at the same time I would ask any one who feels tempted 
to condemn me for this to look carefully in his own conscience 
whetber it be in his place to cast the first atone at me. 

D. C. 
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Tit;riia et [rageB Aeneiaqne arma legentni 
ItoniB triumpbati dum caput orbiB erit. 

Oral, Am., I. IB. 2 



Ci cai la fama ancor nel mondo dura 
E durerA qnanto '1 moDdo loatana. 

DiNTE, Inf., 3. 28. 



INTRODUCTION 
the chief pepresentative of those poets whom their 
T poets ' ; and new poets they 
B new. The Angustan age was 
B a general fact and a general 
The Roman people, that had 
-3 of self-denial to attain BQoh 



lonteniporaries called the 
re, living in times that v 
epoch in which novelty 
d of the Roman world. 

Btrirea through 



' many j 
greatness, waa anxions now to enjoy the greatness to which it 
had attained, to Htc in a way becoming to that greatness, (o 
expand in a thonsand directions, to embellish and refine its 
life, intellectnal no less than material. The old life of the 
Kepublio seemed crude and mean to this newer generatio 
was a thing to be admired from a distance, no doubt, bnt its 1 
realization was no longer impossible, for it ■« 
roportion to their ways of life and thottght. And however 
n-erely this great renewal, this breaking away from the stern 
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traditions of antiquity, may be judged from a political stand- 
point or in the light of after events, there can be no donbt that 
he new condition of things which gave birth in the 
regions of science and art to thoae tendencies and those aims 
to which are dne the most lofty produotionsof Roman literatare 
and thought. 

It is not onr object here to study the growth of this new 
sohool of poets, to discuss the causes of their greatness and siic- 
cesB, or to desci-ibe the opposition which they encountered at 
the hands of those champions of conservatism who are invari- 
ably to be found in all periods of progress. The nature of the 
present work will compel ua to direct our attention solely npon 
Vergil, the greatest poet of that echool, and at the same time 
the greatest poet of all Latin literature. Nor, again, is this 
the place for a discussion as to the true position which the 
poetry of Vergil deserves to occupy ; it is oiir business here 
to show, not what Vergil was, but what he seemed to be, 
not what the judgment passed on him shonld be now, but 
what it in former times actually was. Had I not been myself 
thoroughly convinced of the real value of the poetry of Vergil, 
I should, donbtlesB never have undertaken this work, but, after 
all, such a conviction is not so exclusively my own that I need 
argue in its favour here ; I trust therefore that I stall be 
allowed to commence these investigations, in themselves suf- 
ficiently lengthy, without further comment, at a point more 
intimately associated with their immediate subject, namely, the 
first impression which the poetry of Vergil made npon the 
Roman world. 

The contemporary fame of Vergil reached its highest point 
in connection with the Aeneid, and it is with the Aeneid that 
it has been most closely associated in later times ; for, however 
great may be the poetical value of his Bucolics and Georgica, 
there can be no donbt that it was in the Aeneid that his 
powers were most conapicaously displayed, and it is by virtue 
of the Aeneid that he takes rank not only as the greatest, but 
8 the most essentially national of Roman poets. It will 
be npon the Aeneid, therefore, that our attention will be 
chieHy fixed in the following pages. 
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CHAPTER I 

The Bnpreme ideal of epic poetry, in ancient as in modem 
times, was always the Epic of Homer ; it was to this that poet 
and public alike looked for a, ctiterion ; and bo lofty was this 
ideal that while, on the one hand, the poBaibility of attaining 
to it was eKclnded, on the other hand those who failed to attain 
to it might yet reach to a great and imposing elevation. In 
their jadgment of Vergil the Romans were met with this in- 
evitable comparison, and, in distingnishing between the divine 
power of the creator and the ardnons and wearisome labonr 
of the imitator, they admitted, in fact, the inferiority of their 
own poet to the Greek,' Bnt at the same time they recog- 
nised that of all other epic attempts in either langaage, that of 
Vergil had been the most snecessful. This jndgment, when 
confined to a simply Huperficial comparison of the two poems, 
■was donbtlesB correct ; bnt when the comparison extended 
further to the nature and causes of the two woiks, the ancients, 
not having any clear idea, snch as we at present possess, of the 
true nature of the Homeric Epic, and regarding Homer and 
Vergil as two individaals separated merely by distance of time 
and degree of genius, were compelled to judge less favourably 
of the youDger writer than we ahonld be disposed to do at the 
present day. We have learnt to diatingaish between the 
primitive epic, which is spontaneous and natiooal, not indi- 

' The eiaggi^i'ationB of a few enthasiasta must not be reckoned at mora 
than their real value. How great a part of the " Neacio quid mains uasai- 
tai Iliade " of Propertiua was due lo his friendship with Vergil becomes 
olear «hen we compare with it the praiBes he lavishes on the Thebaid of 
another ftiend, FonticoB : 

" dum tibi Cadmeae dicontur, Pootice, Thebae, 
armaqne fra teniae tri^tia militias, 
BtQ.ue, ita eim felti, ftiaxo aostendia Homero," eta. (i. 7. 1-3}, 
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Tidnal, in origin, and the artificial imitative epic, which is the 
work of a single individaal and the reauU of reflcsioQ in an 
aga when history renders the production of the former class of 
poem impossible ; and hence, while assigning the fii'st place 
among the primitive epiea of the world to the Greek, we are 
able to reoognise that in the imitatiTe clasn, including modem 
no less than ancient works, the poem of Vergil is equally pre- 
eminent. We can thus allot to Vergil his true position, and 
if we compare him with Homer, we do so with snch a know- 
ledge of the essential differences between the two authors as 
will enable ni* in many cases to explain or excnse any inferi- 
ority of the Latin writer in a way which was not possible for 
the Romans. Bat if, on the one hand, this knowledge permits 
ns at the present day to form a more favourable estimate of 
Vergil than his contemporaries were able to do, it must be 
admitted on the other that this is more than counterbalanced 
by the harmony which existed between his poem and the feel- 
ings and desires of the age in which he lived. It has often 
been said that the Vergilian epic was gratifying to the national 
vanity, and that it was hence inevitably destined to succeed ; 
but this idea, though doubtless to a certain extent true, is yet 
hardly so as commonly understood. The Roman people, or 
rather, the Roman world, was bo entirely unique in nature, in 
growth, and in composition, that any judgment of it by ordi- 
nary standards cannot fail to be false, Its whole being was 
essentially historical; its life had been one of continuous 
growth from the smallest beginnings to gigantic proportions — 
a growth dominated by an irresistible impulse, which com- 
menced from the first moment of its existence, the historical 
fact of the foanding of Home. This farthest limit of Roman 
national records formed the nucleus of a development so con- 
stant and so closely connected with the aubeequent national 
life that even the legends of the origin of Borne and the 
events which followed it obtained therefrom a practical and 
political character.^ A record of an heroic age divorced from 
political activity, in which the national elements were scat- 
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tcred and not concentrated npon the one idea of the fatare 
greatness of the nation, doeB not exist among the Bomans. 
The little Latin raj^e, from which these germs of greatness 
were derived, was nevei", it is true, forgotten ; but it and Home 
retained always distinct individualities, the cognate yet distinct 
indiTidnalities of the mother and the child. 

This historical being, which from the iirst moment of its life 
had felt the consciousness of itself and of its mission, which 
through all the Ticissitudea of its history had marched with 
its eyes steadily fixed npon a real and definite goal, which owed 
to ita own energies and I'esonrcea all its greatness and success, 
could not fail to find in the contemplation of itself and its own 
marvellouB development a powerful poetical inspu-ation. This 
was a feeling of a quite peculiar kind, to which we may give 
the name historical, in that it had its origin in the idea of a 
great historical activity ; it was a feeling not limited to the 
confines of any one special country, hut common to all the 
diverse natioaalitics which Rome had succeeded not only in 
Bubduing, but also in assimilatiag ; and hence it differed from 
ordinary national feeling in ita abstract nature and its uaivers- 
ality, — qnalitiea which enabled it to auj'vive the downfall of 
actual fioman dominion. It was an enthusiasm which filled 
conquerors and conquered alike, and in the innumerable expres- 
eions of it which characterize — one may almost say constitute 
— Latin literature, it is impossible to find any distinction be- 
tween writers of the most diverse nationalities, whether Koman, 
Greek, Etmscan, Gallic, African, or Iberian.^ 

To return to the epic, it is clear that the Romans would have 

regardiiig the Bodibjib from the Bame point of view as tbe; do tbe Greeks. 
The Boman imagination was cbiefl; ooncemed nitli Uiuee trlatu riktiiii- 
which did Dot to (he Greeks constitute the most ioflpiring aobject lor 
national legend ; bat if tbe Boman leeeoda give clear ptuof ut the procLioal 
natore of tUeic aathora, thcj are not (of thai reason the leas poetical. We 
maj quote in this connection a iriiter who certainly cannot be acoiiEed of 
an; partiality for the BomauB, vbo concludea an article on (he stiry of 
Coriolaniui with these words: " Wtr in diesen Eiziihlungen naeh eiuem 

IBogeaannten gesi^bichtlioheu Kern anoht, nird allerdings die Nqbb taab 
finden ; aber von dec Giaaaii uud dum Scbwung der Zeit Eeugl die Gewalt 
nnd der Adel dieser Dichtnngen. insbeaomlere derjenigeu von Ooriolanaa, 
die nioht erat Shakspeare geschaECea hat." Muhuskn, in UtTiaei, iv. p 
' Cp. the nnmeroua pasaagaa oolleoted by Libidli, Zut Philoiaphi 
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& natural tendency towards the historical epic ; and a pTOof t 
this may bo foaud in the number of historical epica actually 
compOBed from the time of Naevina to that of Claudian, a 
number with which Greek literature, for good reasons, can 
oiter no comparison.* But the feeling which animated the 
whole Roman world and had such need of expression was of 
such a kind, both in nature and origin, that it had particular 
difficulty in finding utterance in epic poetry. Regarded from 
an abstract point of view, the feeling would seem aa if it 
tended very readily to this form of expression ; bnt no sooner 
did a writer discover a subject to which he could give the 
necessary concentrated form, than the historical idea at once 
presented itself, and this was fatal to his buoccbb; for historical 
facts, regarded as such, cannot in any way furnish the met- 
teriala for an epic. Before actual eventa can form the subject 
of epic poetry, they must be elaborated by the imagination, 
not of an individual, but of the nation ; and this is an achieve- 
ment of which the national mind is no longer capable in an 
epoch of historical niatuiity. The Greeks bad contributed 
nothing to the solution of this dilEcuit problem, because their 
national uharacter was so entirely difierent that no such prob- 
lem had ever presented itself to them. The moBt impoi'tant 
attempt at the historical epic among them was the poem of 
ChoeriluB of Samos on the war with Persia ; but as this war, 
however glorions, waa nothing but an incident in the national 
life, the success of the poem could only be a temporary one. 
Gi-eek national feeling, moreover, had always found expression 
in other and more suitable forms. But the national feeling of 
the RonianB was bo intense, and theii- character as a historical 
nation bo pronounced, that not only were their historical epica 
Tery numerous, but they were also successful to a degree 
which one would hardly have expected of the beat works of 
this class. It waa, in fact, the wai'mth of this feeling which 
compensated for the frigidity of its expression, just as it is in 

r6niiai:fi*n GeichUhle, p. C seqq., to which, 
added, while the eutiru laudenoy of ixJlwa 

* Vide the list in Teuffil, Giich. d. riin 
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modem times the absence of any such feeling which cansea 
even the beat epics to be neglected. But however great might 
be the success both of the purely historical epics and also of 
those, such as the works of Naeviua and Enniua, in which, for 
the sake of tlie form and owing to the uapoetical nature of the 
snbject, legend and history consorted strangely together, yet 
the national need was by no means completely satisfied. The 
difficult problem remained until Vergil solved it, and this 
Bolntton is alike one of his chief merits and one of the chief 
causes of the great enthusiasm with which his work was 
received — an enthusiasm which continued unabated as long as 
there remained alive any of the feeling of which that work 
was at once the most noble and the most faithful poetical ex- 
pression. 

The national aims of Vergil, as of the other Augustan poeta, 
are always very evident ; they do cot come to the front, as in so 
many other Roman writers, unexpectedly, and as it were in- 
Btinctively, but are always deliberately calculated with a view 
to artistic effect. Vergil did not wish to compose an epic 
which should be simply literary and learned, like those of the 
Alexandrians, and hence he did not, like so many before and 
after hini, seek a subject in the rich atorehonae of Greek 
mytholog;y, such as the Little Iliad, or the Thebaid, or the 
AchiLleid, or anything of that kind, which would have bad 
no special national interest for the Romans. Guided by an 
&rtistio instinct simply marvellous in a writer of hia age, he 
rejected all those eubjecta which so greatly tempted other 
poets, and bad, in earlier days, also tempted him, and lighted 
upon the only one among the Roman legends which, wbUe 
furnishing that ideal heroic character which is indispensable 
for an epic, was at the same time entirely national, if not 
in origin, at least in significance.* The way in which he 

' " NoviSEimam Aeneidem inDboavit, argumentam v&riom et multiplex, et 
quoai amborum Horaeri carminum inHtai', praetatea uaminibaB ao rebas 
Qraaaia Latluisque commone, et ia quo, quod ntaxime aludebai, Komauas 
Bimol ncbis et August! origo oautineretur." Doti&l'. , Vit. Verg, (in Bsifteh- 
Bcasro, Saetonii praeter Caaaruia librai reliquiat, Lipa., 1860), p. 62. 
(Tbis edition will always be used in giring referancea in iheaa pages lo tbe 
Lite of Teigil whiah beaia the name ot I>omi(iu.} 
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arrived at this point by simple force of geciiiis, mcxlifying 
gradnalljr the original idea of hie work, ia made dear by variooB 

evidence, and mnst not be diaregarded by any wbo wonid form 
a true conception of him. He too, for the geoeral reasons we 
have ali'eady stated, when about to nnderiake a national poem, 
tamed instinctively for a sabject to Latin or Roman history. 
Before writing the Bacolics, be had projected a poem onthe 
kings of Alba, though he soon, abandoned the idea, ' offensos 
materia," as his biographer says.* Later on, when his connec- 
tion with Angnstas led him once more to contemplate seriooSly 
the composition of a national poem, the first sobject wEujh 
snggested ilself to bis mind was an historical one. Theim- 
portance of contemporary events and his friendship with the 
prince who had taken such a leading part in them prompted 
him naturally to consider as his theme the Deeds of Octavian.'' 
Sacb he himself declared to be the natnre of the work he was 
contemplating when, in the year 29, he read at Atella* his 
Georgics to Angnstns, on the latter'a return from Asia.^ Start- 
ing with this idea, and modifying bis first plan in accordance 
with the requirements of his artistic feeling, he came, in the 
Donree of eleven years, — from the year 29 to bis death, — to 
compose the Aeneid. In the year 26 already Propertina waa 
acqneinted with some part of the work, and epeaks of it 
enthnsiastically as of a something great which waa in course irf 
construction, though he praises in greater detail the Bacolics 
and Georgics, on which np to that time the poet's faiae 
rested. From the words of Propertius,'" as well as from what 

' DoHii., Vit. Verg., p. 68 ; Bkhv,, ad Bucol., vi. 3. 

' This nan tlie uriginal Bnbjeot of tlie Aeoeid aa suggested b; AneastilB 
liimaelf. This is vhat Serviua means when be aajs, " poatea ab Aiij/vito 
Aeneidem prupoiiiara soripsit." 
' DOSAT.. nt. Verg., p. 61. 

■ " moi tamen ardentes aoaiDgar djcere pugaaa 
Cae»ari9 et nomen fama tot terre per uinoB 
Tithoni prima guut abeat ab origiae Caeear.*' 

Oetirg., ui. iG. 
"> " Actia Vergiliam oaalodie litora Plioebi 
CaoBBria et fortoa dioeie pease ralea, 
qui nana Aeneae Troiani iuacilat anna 
iaotaqae LaviDid moenia litoribuE. 
cedite Bomani aoriptoies, oadite Omi 
ncacio quid maius niLBOitiir Iliade." 

Phofb&t., i 
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Vergil himself wrote to Angnstna/' it is clear that the passagefl 
then compoBed belonged to what waa snbseqnently the Aeneid, 
thongh the poet was still intending to work np from Aeneas to 
Angnstns. Bnt hia poetical taste, as ia now apparent from the 
complete work, led him eventaaUy to abandon the idea of 
treating at length any actnal historical facta. By occasional 
allnsions to them on anch occasiona as artistic propriety wonld- 
permit, he fulfilled hia design, and at the same time did not 
iu any way injnre the heroic and poetical narrative which 
formed the basia of his anbjeet.'* The artistic value of thia 
method of procednre waa apparent abxiady to the ancient 
critics, who point out the great inferiority of Lncaa in this 



I 



Thna we may see in what manner the Aeneid came into ", ; 

being ; and the process ahowa na clearly how auperior was its ^ 

authoi''a feeling for poetry to that of the best of hia coutem- ^ 

poraries in an epoch which, with the exception of the period of - - 

the great Greek creations, ia the m.oat splendid of all in the J 

history of art. i 

Modern criticism has succeeded in overturning certain ideaa ^ 

formerly held as to the historical valne of the atory of Aeneas I 

and as to ita origin ; '* bnt it cannot deny the iudispntable fact 1 

that, from the time of the First Punic War onwarda, thia story J 

had been current among the Romana, had been popnlarised * 

by poets, hiatoriana, painters and playwrighta, and had been • 

acknowledged by religion and the stiite, till it had, by the time ^ 

of Vergil, acquired the character of a national legend wholly 
sympathetic to every mind imbned with the spirit of Roman 
calture, and in perfect harmony with trao Boman poetical 
feeling.'* Had it been Vergil's intention to compose an epic 

" " De Aenea quiilem meo," eta. In Machobidb, 6'iit., i. 34. 11. 

" For tlie composilioQ of the Aenoid and tlio chtouology o[ its variona 
purtB, vide Sabbiuini, Studi itonci snip Eiuidc. Lonigo, ISS^. p. 70 seqq. I 

" " Hm) looo pet troneilnm loogit hiBtorium qnun per legem ortiH poeii- J 

CM ftperle nun potest ponere. . . . Lucanua Damgne idea in Dumero A 

poetftinm ease noa moroit quia videtor historiaia compoamaae non poema." 3 

SsHT. ad Aen., L 8»2. Cp. Mutiiu., xiv. Wi ; Fbonto, p. 125 ; gciNTn.., 1 

X. 1, 90. 

'* Cp. ScswESLxn, UStn. Qfsch., i. p 279 eeqq ; Pbelleb, BSm, Mytholojj,, 
p. 606 Eeqq. i HiLD, La Ugende d'En6e avant Virgilc. Paris, 1883. 

" NiEBDHB ia grsatlf miataken when ha mamtainH {ic»n, OeKh,,i, 906 
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entirely of the Homeric kind, tbia subject would have proved 
sufficiently nnsultable by reason of the heterogeneous natare of 
the incidenta and chai'actera which it introduced; but the 
purpose of the Vergilian epic waa bo entirely different that 
these defects in its subject, even if noticeable, are far less 
pronounced than would otherwise have been the case. Homer 
moves constantly in an atmosphere of idealism; he can take 
no account of histoi-y, for history did not begin till centuries 
after him ; the limits and the proportions of sotual humanity 
are so far from Ida thoughts, that it is but rarely, and then 
merely as a term of comparison, that he takes note of the 
weakness of man as he is (oioi vvv pparoi turii') ; the child of 
an age without history, he is the interpreter of a national 
idealism which is of itself already eminently poetical. The 
Latin poet, on the other hand, living at a period when hia 
nation had reached its highest historical development, was 
compelled, while keeping just so mncb idealism as the nature 
of an epic required, to fis hia eyea on history, for history was 
the basis of that universal national feeling which had just then 
reached its highest pitch of intensity, and was more tban ever 

seqq.) that Yergil oondamned his Aeneid to tlio fluniee bccaase he did not 
coDsider it natioiial enougli. Such an idea would never have entered hia 
head, aud the nbnurdity of it is Bbowii hy the imiaenBe auooeHg that the 
Aenuid immediately gained, owing to its being eo in ajmpatb; with dOD- 
temporary feeling. The history ol LiTy. which is ao thoroughly Dalional, 
begina with the story of Aeoeas, and Livy has explained bin reasons toi ao 
doing in unmistakably plain language in bie preface: " Et si oai populo 
licere oportet conBecrore originea suaa et ad deoa Tsfene auctores, ea belli 
gloria eat popnln Romano, (tto." How perfectly the legend of Aeneas was 
in harmony with the rest ol Itoman tradition niity be Been from the worda 
which BoiuoB {Oi., iv. 4. 53) puts into the mouth of Haunibal :- 



" Oens quae eremato fortia ab Ilio, 

iactata Tuaoia aequoribua, sacra 

nntosqne matucoaque patres 

peitulit AuBoniaa ad oibea, 

dnris ut ilex," etc. 



When thia was written tliu Aeneid had only just appeared (the jth Book 
the Odes is generally supposed to have oonie oat in 18 b.c). The Emper- 
or's partiality for Troy bb the sacred city of Bonie and the Gens lulia ia 
clearly shown by the well-known paasBge in Orf., iii. 'A, which is oertaiuly 
earlier than the Aeneid. To deaeribe these and similar passages as merely 
HO mnch rhetoric and flattery, and to ignore the exisleuoe of a real and 
inteuBe natiooal feeling on the snbjeot is wilfully to sacrifice fact to theory. 
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in need of adequate expression. "^ Conscioae, therefore, of hia 
office, and aided in fulfilling it by a power of sympathy all 
hia own,^'' he bronght his poem, both in subject and treatment, 
into anch close connection with Roman history that it might 
almost be described as an introduction to it, while at the same 
tima it is a poetical summing-up of the impression that that 
history made on the minds of all those who contemplated it.*' 
And ao, as is always the case when the loog-aougbt formula 
which expresses some universal feeling is at length found, the 
Aeneid was recoiyed with a burst of enthusiasm throughoat 
the Bioman world. 

It is wonderful to watch the interest with which the cul- 

»tured classes of the time kept themselves informed as to the 
progress of this great work, and how powei-fnl and marked 
was its influence on Latin literature from the very first. While 
it was being composed, Augustus, Maecenas, and the whole 
crowd of friends, courtiers, dilettanti, poets and orators who 
anrrounded them, were all more or less well posted in the 
deyelopment of the work, various passages from which were 
every now and then recited by the poet in this private circle. 
At tho time of Vergil's death, this was all the publicity which 
the poem had had, nor was any part of it, in the opinion o£ its 

B" The origioal title of the poem was, noeording Co some, not the Aeneii, 
bat ths Outa populi Romani : " unde etiam lu antiquis invenimnB opaa hoe 
appellatom esee non Aeneidem aed G^Bla pupuli Homani ; ijuod ideo luQtn- 
tamest, quod nomeu non e, parte sed a tota debet daci." Sehv., ad Atn., 
YL752. 

" Nothing can be stranger than the theory advanced by soma modem 
aliticB (<■.!!. Teoffei., Geieh. d. rdm. Lit., p. 891) that the " aoft and geotle" 
disposition ol Vergil rendered him nnfit for epio poetry. Which of all the 
varioas epio poeta has had the proper diaposilion (or epio poetry ? Was it 
the Platonic TassD. or the pious Milton, or the mystical KlopatocliT And 
how Ib it that the " gentle" Vergil haa auoeeeded better than theui all, 
while the Titanto Ooetbe coutd produce uothiug ia tliia category bat the 
Aehilleis? 

IB " Qui bene oonaiderat inveniet omnem Bomannm historiam ah Aeneae 
adventu uaiiue ad sna tempore summatiai celebras^e Yergltium, quod Ideo 
latet quia conlnsus eat ardo ; nam inTersio Ilii et Aeneas errores adventui 
bellumque nianifesta sunt ; Albanos autem regea, Bomaooa etiam consulflH, 
BrutoB, Ctttonem, Caeaarem Anguetum el mnlta ad historiam Homanam 
pertinentia hio indioat looas, oaetera quae bio intermiBaa aunt in iairiSoirmi^ 
coouuemorat." Sibt. ad Jen., yi, 752. Cp. too Pbobos, ad Qeorg,, iii. 46, 
p. 68 aaq., ed. Kan.. 
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anthor, thoronglily complete ; yet a vast public waa aware of ita 
exiBtence, and the effect prodaced by such paasagea of it as had 
been privately recited raised expectation to the highest pitch. 
Its actual publication was undertaken by Vergil's two friends 
and literary executors, Varius and Tuccu, who had been 
appointed by Angustus to see to this delicate business. How 
long they took in accomplishing it we do not know, but very 
long it cannot have been." The impression produced was 
profound and universal. In this work, which from that time 
onward became its author's cbief claim to distinction, all 
recognised the greatest achievement of Latin poetry,**' and by 
virtue of it Vergil became to the Romans the " prince of 
song." *' Traces of the study of Vei'gil and his phraseology 
can be recognised in his great contemporary, Livy, in whose 
work evident reminiscences of the Aeneid are to be fonnd.^* 
Especially rich again in such reminiscences is Ovid,^ who was 
twenty-four years old when Vergil died, and had only known 
him by sight."* And it is worthy of note that in the cases of 
Livy and Ovid this cannot have come abont, as it did with so 
many other Latin writers, through the use of Vergil in the 
:, too, of Seneca the Elder ^^ we see 



'* A-OOOtding to BoiasiBB {La publicatUm de l'i:neiiU in the Rfvut de 
PhiMogie, lUti4, pp. 1-4J. it was alrescl; publiElied »heu Hohace wrote Lis 
Camun Saeciii^re, in 737 {17), i.e. witbui two years of tlie poet's death. 
"" The fitst passage in which this is deUnitel; etaled is in Ovm : 
" et profagnm Aeneam, altaeqne primoTdia Bomac, 
quo nuUuiu Lauo olariur exstat opus." 

Au Amat., iii. 337. 
" tojitum Bc nobis elegi debere fatentur, 
quantom Vergiho nubile debet epoe." 

Rem. Am., 89 S. 
The An Amalona appeared in 2-1 B.C. ; the Semedia AmoHi in 1-2 i.e. 

•1 ■' Inter quae (iiigeuiaj maiime Doetri aevi eminent princepa dutnianm 
Vcrgilius, lULbiriuH," eta. Vkll. Patebc, u, 37, 
" Cp. WdLFPLis in the Philalogut, mi. p. 180. 

" Vide the muneroas initonces in Zmoxahe'e Ovidivt und itin VerhSlt- 
nlMi lu den VorgSngem und gUichzriligen TSmiichert DichlcTyi, (Innebriieli, 
1B69-T1], ii. pp. 4a-113. For Tibullua, Piopeitlus, Horace and Idyj, vidt 
BABBAKmi, Sladi Bvitici tail' Eneide. Lonigo, lBt)9, pp. 131-173. 
" " TergiiiamTidilftntoni," Trisl., iv. 10, 15. 

" Theae memoirs, whiah go bao^ to tbe araton ol the KigD of Augoatus, 
give the earliest Imown instances ol quotatioDs from Vergil. The toUowiDg 
ue the chief paBBages :~" S«d ut sciatis sensom bene dictnni dioi toman 
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clearly that the Aeneid was well known and that lines from it 
were commonly quoted dnring the first decade after the poet'a 
The pathetic story of Dido," which in later times 
moved even St. Aiiguetine to tears,''' had particular attraotions 
lor a certain class of readers, and waa thronghont the follow- 
centuries one of the parts of the poem most greatly 
admired. 

A prejudiced and paradoxical school of criticism may say 
what it pleasea of this great poet, as of so many other great 
Latin writers. If it is mistaken, the loss is all its own. 
Science will find it hard to pardon the excesses of an intel- 
lectnal reaction, however powerful such a reaction may be for 
progress. The work of Vergil considered, as it should be, in 
its proper historical place, is, and will always remain, a work 
without equal, and the fascination which it has esei-cised for 
BO many centuries on all cultured minds, from the least to the 
greatest, is entirely legitimate. Vergil appears as iniitator 
merely in his accessories, and even there he is great ; he is aa 
imitator because he was compelled to be so, because no gunins, 
however powerful, could at that period have been otherwise. 
A complete revolt from the rules of art, as laid down in the 
atiil living literature of Greece, was a thing that no one de- 
posse melius, notate pros oaetaria quRnto deceutius VirgUIuB diserit Loo, 
good valda erat ceiebre, " belli mora oonoidit Hector "; " Qaidquid ftpnd 
dnrae," ete. (^en., li. 283). Mesaola (ob. 8 b,c.) aiebal hio Vergilinin 
debnisBe deiiinere, quod sequitar " et in deoiioaTD," etc., eiplementum euaa. 
Maecenas hoo eliam priori oomparabat," Suaior, S. "Sammia clamoribua 
dixit (Aiellius FuBoas) ilium Vergili versum " Scilioet is snperig," etc. {Aen.^ 
iv. 370). Auditor Fueoi qnidam, cuius pudori paroo, onm bftno snaBoriam 
de Aleiandro ante Fnacum diceret, putaTit aeqne belle poni eundem ver- 
■nm ; dixit, Soilioet is auperia," eto. Fubcds illi ait : si hoc diiiaaeg aadi- 
ente Alcxandro, scirea apud Yergilium el illmn versum esso "... capula 
tenas abdidit enaem" {Aen.t ii. 563), Stiaior, i. "Monlanus laliaa qui 
OomiB fait qniqne egregius poeta, aiebat ilium (Ceatium) imltari voluisse 
Tei^ description em '■ Noi erat et tecraa," etc. (Aen.. vii. 2H), Controv., 18 

i[CeEtius came to Home ebortlf after Vergil's death, cp, Meeeb, Oral, rout, 
ftvgmevta, p. 537). Vidt, too, Simtor., I. 
" " et tamen ille tuae lelix Aeneidos anfltor 
contnlit in Tyrioa arma virumque toros, 
nac lagitnr para ulla magia de norpore toto. 
quam nan legitimo toedera iuactus amor." 
Otib, Tri 
s' Conjcu 
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sired, and it troald have been received with indication aa a 
monetrous and nnintelligible enormity. There are conditions 
of the hatnan intellect in which genius cannot be entirely free. 
Bnt none the lesa is this genins real and apparent to all who 
are not wilfully blind ; nor must it be diaoountod by treating 
it, as has been done in the caae of Vergil, aa if it y 
technical skill. The work of Vergil belongs to an entirely 
different Sphere from that of Homer and the Greek epio 
writera generally,*^ and njQst, consequently, be regarded as to 
all intents and pnrposea an original creation. A tincture of 
Hellenism there was in the mind of the poet, as there wan 
in all Roman thought, and be would not have been true to 
himself had he failed to give nttei'ance to it ; bnt the first 
and most profound characteristio of Vergil ia that he m 
Petroniua with true critical insight calls him, a Roman.'* 

*' Even TsUTTsii allows that " Tod nnd Geist Set AeneU Bteht treilicb zn 
Homer in diametralcm OegecBatze." Cmch. d. rn>n. LU., p. 400. The 
point i« treated more full; b; Pi,98a in hia Vergil und die epiiche Kmul, 
(Leipz., 1881), p. Z39 Beqq. 

•» ■• Homema teulia at Ijrici, Bomanusque Vergihaa et Horati ouriosa 
felicites." Petbok., Sat,, 118. 
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CHAPTER II 

' BQch results conld not be obtained, by simple bb 
E ifenins ; genius alone was not enfficient in the conditions 
I prevailing ; it is never anfficJent to prodnce great works of art 
I in times of great culture. Both by reason of its own nature 
I and origin, and also owing to the influence of contemporary 
r Greek writers, the poetry of the Augustan age, like most 
' Roman poetry, was essentially of a learned character. Much 
erudite philological study was necessary befoi* a poet conld 
prod oce work in harmony with the surrounding conditions of 
culture. The direction of contemporary Greek poetry, domi- 
nated by the Alexandrians, was so essentially learned, that 
neither was the language of poetry an actual living language, 
nor was the poetry itself intended for any but a learned 
ftndience. If there is any one fact which brings into special 
relief the peculiar genins of Roman poetry as compared with 
Greek, it is the use which the former made of its ancient 
The decay of Greek poetry after the time of Alex- 
Wider is such that students of its history are compelled, il 
ttiey wish to fill up the great gaps that occur in it, to have 
3 to the Bomans, for it is in these latter alone that a 
continuation of its aims and activity is to be found. 

But for all their pedantic study, not merely of Greek worka, 
tnt also of the works of the earlier native writera, the beat of 
the Roman poets were able to infuse into their poetry 
national character which is entirely wanting in the Alexan- 
drians. Unlike these, they did not write for a narrow circle of 
learned critics, but for a vast public, whose education was such 
lat it required of its poet that he should be at the same time 
rhetorician, grammarian, and antiquary. And in those latter 
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qaalitieB, esBential in a Roman poet, no one could equal Vergil, 
nho, in addition to many other artistic stndieR, had bestowed 
particular attention to the Latin language, both aa it then 
existed and also in its earlier forms, with a view f« bringing 
it to the greatest possible perfection, and making it an adequate 
vehicle of expression for his artistic conceptions, and had also, 
both in his library and on his journeys, made a special study of 
all local myths, usages, and the like, which were in any way 
connected with hia work.' He knew moreover the secret of 
concealing this great learning of Lis, never ostentationsly dis- 
playing it in such a way as to make the poetry subordinate to 
it — a virtue which his ancient critics already thoroughly appre- 
ciated ; * and he was thus able to satisfy two entirely different 
claBBCB, the learned few and the general public. The wonderful 
geniua of Vergil in his use and creation of poetical diction and 
in hia treatment of metre, and the minuteneaa of hia antiquarian 
researches, made with a view to giving hia work the moat 
connect local colouring, are such self-evident facts that even 
the most severe and prejudiced of modern critics have been 

' To Augustas, -who, while engaged in his war witli tho Cantubci, hud 
asked bow the Aeneid was getting on, Le answered : " De Aenea quidem 
meo, si me hercle iam dignum anribne haberem tiiia, libenter mitterem ; Bed 
tonta inchoala res est. ut paene vitio mantiB tantum opus ingressiiB mihi 
videar, cimi praeaertim, ut ads, alia qnoqne stndia ad id opns multoqae 
potiora impeitiltr." iSi,cai>B., Sat,, i. Sti. IX. 

In a tusk of sueh difficulty and delicacy it ia not Eurprisisg that, aa bis 
biography states (p. £9), "tradltiu' cotidie meditatoa mane plurimos versue 
diotare solitua, ao per totum diem retraotanclo ad pancissimos redigere, non 
abaurde carmen se infoime more uisaa parere dicens el lanibendo demam 
efliDgece. Aeneida prosa primnm orationo foimatam digestamqae in xii. 
libioB parliculatim compoaere iustitait, prout liberet quidquid, at nihil in 
ordincm anipienE, ut ne quid impetum moraretur, qnaedam imperlecta 
traDtmihit, alia leTiSHimie verbis veluti foleit, quae per loDum pro tibicinibua 
interpoDi aiebat, ad sastinendnm opus, dones Eolidae columnae advenireiit." 

Tbe Aeneid as we have it took eleven jeai'a to compose, and Yergi! had 
intended to deTol« tliree more to polisbiiie it. It was with this object that 
hs undertook the journey to Oieeoe wbioh proved fatal to bin, Donat., 
p. 62. 

' " Vergiliam multae antiqnitatis hommem sine ostentationia odio per- 
itum." Ueu.., t. 12, 13. Quistilun too noticea this when comparing 
Vergil wiib Homer: "et hercle ut illi uataiae caelesti atque immortali 
cesaerimas ; ita corae et diligentiae vel ideo in hoe plus est, qaod fuit et 
magis laborandum et qOBntmn eminentibus vincimur fortaeae aequalitate 
peneamus." Init., s. 1, 8C. 
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compelleil, in these points, to join in the eulogies of the 
anoients.* 
The needs and the nature of Roman thought were such, that 
the impression prodnced by those characteriatica of the poem 
which were the most extrinsic and mechanical was the most 

t profound. Thronghont the vicissitudes which the conception 
of the poet underwent, this impression sorcived and remained, 
however much it may have been distorted and debased, most 
vivid in all the literary tradition of the Latin middle ages. 
Perfection of language was to the Romaas such an essential 
in a work of art, that it may be said to have been the chief 
point to which they looked in forming a judgment ; in their 
opinion perfection of language would atone for the absence of 
many other merits. And, in fact, the Latin writers were in 
this respect in an entirely different position to the Greeks. 
Among tho latter, the forms of art, having their birth in 
natural and spontaneous morementa of national tbonght, were 
seconded by a simultaneous and equally spontaneoas develop- 
ment of the language, which enabled the poets to apply it to 
their needs without any special grammatical or philological 
study. The development of Roman literature, on the other 
hand, was a far less natural one. To reduce a rough and 
barbarous langnage into a form in which it could be the 
vehicle of a literature, not national in its origin, hut imported, 
as it were, suddenly from abroad, was a matter of the greatest 

tdi£Sculty ; it wa^ with this that the earliest Latin writ«r8 had 
to contend, and it was on ihis that their attention was mainly 
concentrated.* From this point of view one may describe the 

■ Cp. Behnbudt, p. 437 ; TscnsL, p. 397 -, BxEsa, p. 371 ; HiBTZBua 

lUeben.d,AeTirii),p.ii.Beiiq.: EiRaAxv, EUm. lUicir, atetr., 3^7 ; MOllib, 
De n mtcr., p. 140 eeq., 1S3, 190 eeq. ; Nikbubb, itSm. Oetek., i. p. 112 
(3rd ed.|. For the legend of AeneM aiid the use made of it by Vergil vi'dt 
Eu.DaiN, Aiiteat uitd die Penaten, ii, p. 1249 seq. ; Bcsnia, BHtrHge lur 
VoryackiihtB ItaUent, p. £8 Beqq., Isli seqq., ITS, sod puticnlarl; pp. 131-8, 
where the learning and accarac; of the poet are desexTedl; praised. WsiiiMa 
in the preface to bis Qommtntar lU Vetgil'i Aenti; Buck I., [I. (LBipz,, 
1869) tuks gummed up Vergil's merits in a manner which, if aomewhnt 
saperficial, is yet not without ihseerament. Stronger aripimeota agaioitt the 
pravailing German views are to be foaud in PlCss, Vergil and die epischl 
KuTut, Leipzig, 1884, 
' Cp. LiBBUH, DU Sprachithiloioj^hie cUt Mttn, I p. 103. 
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whole of Latin literature, from Livins Andronicua to Cicero 
and Vergil, as nothing bnt a aeries of eiperiments in which 
efforts wei'e continually being made to mould the language 
aceordiug to those esthetic requirements which Greek influence 
had imposed upon taste. ^ For this reason thei'efore, in addition 
to the particEiUr influence of Alexandrian culture, special gram- 
matical studies were made by almost every Koman writer, as 
long as the literature had not reached its full development aod 
as long as national thought was still seeking for the means of 
adequate expreasion. But these objects were attained by Cicero 
and Vergil, the foi-mer in prose, the latter in poetry ; and both 
of thera succeeded so entirely in satisfying the ideal of a, perfect 
language, that all subsequent attempts in this dii'ection were 
foredoomed to failure. This achievement of theirs, which was 
certainly a great one, was regarded by the ancients as actually 
their chief merit, aud it was, without doubt, owing to the iu- 
tenaity and universality of the desire which it satisfied, the 
chief cause of their fame in ancient times. The influence of 
both orator and poet was bo dependent on merits of this kind 
tbat the latter came actually to serve as the standards by which 
the poet as poet and the orator as orator were judged. 

That a merely external quality should be so highly regarded 
in the popular estimation as to practically usurp the place of 
all others, or lead to their being unduly exaggefaled on its 
account, is certainly not what is to be desired for the formation 
of a true opinion of the artistic value of a writer. Without 
anhscribiog to the hai-sh opinion of Mommsen as to the merits 



>• Sen me animi (allit Qiaionim obscura reportn 
diffioUe lllastiare Latinis veraibas eabe, 
malta dotIb verbis praesertim enm sit agendum, 
propter egeatalem lingua et renua novitalem." 

Cp. I 831, iii. £59; Hefiteb, Geick. d. lat. Spraclie ledhr. ibr. Lebmi- 
diOUT, p. 1^4 ; and Ubbzoo. UnUTMUchiinDcn iiber dii Bildiingigetchicble der 
gruchuchen und laUiiiiiCltca Sprache (Leipz., IBTl), p. 196 seqq. Thu laltet 
however judges (he AugiutHii pueta wilb buBle aud lent; (p. 21UJ, aud entiiel}> 
ignuTsa Uie inQuence ot Vergil in the maltvr ol lan){U.i^e on Llie sclitMlB, on 
grauunar, unJ du llteruluce I 
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of Cicaro as aa orator, it cannot be doabted that a ^reat part 
of bis oratorical fame vras due to the excellence of his style as 
a writer.* The same canons of criticiam led Terence, notwith- 
standing hia marked inferiority as a comedian, to be preferred 
to Plantas down to the end of the middle ages.' But howevef 
much the jadgment of the anoienta may have been led astray 
in their estimate of Cicero by their predilection for his graces of 
style, however different may be tho place thoy assigned bim io 
the history of eloquence from that which he i-eally deserves to 
occapy, there can be no doubt that in forming a judgment of 
Cicero they were moving in a sphero in which they were far 
more competent to form an opinion than was the case in theii- 
judgment of Vergil ; for the practical nse of oratory in the 
days of the republic had taught the llomans to be far better 
judges of orators than of poets, and the former ivere far more 
characteristic of national life and feeling than the latter. And 
it is farther noteworthy that while in the judgments passed on 
Cicero his quality as orator is often separately examined and 
compared with that of his rivals, both Latin and Greek, no 
such separate estimate of Vergil in his character as poet is any- 
where to be found ; and yet more was written about him than 
about any other Roman author. The very enthusiasm which 
his work evoked, not only when it finally appeared, but also 
while it was still in coai'se of preparation and ouly certain 
passives from it were known, gave rise to rancoTBua criiiciauis 
opoa it.^ But while a few, rather enemies than critics, attacked 

' Op. Bi.tBB, Die griach. Beredtamketi in dem Zdlraiun ran AUxnader ti« 
anf Aiij'itttu.'p. 125 BBqi|. 

' " Sciendum tamen eat Terentium propter aolam propristatem omnibaa 
eomiciB esse praspositam, quibus est, qnointuai ad cetera spectat, interior." 
Skht. ad Aen., i. 110. Much earlier, GiCBRu (ad Att, vii. 3, 10) had said: 
utusqne sum, non dioo Caeoilinm . . . malue enioi HuctoT lalini- 
eat. Bed Tereiitium ouina labellae propter ekgantiam seruiouia patabaa- 
_ . . . C Laelio acribi." Volowics SBworrua ^siguod the Hrat place among 
oomedians to Caeoilius, the second to Plautui, and only the tililh to Taience. 
■" LL. IV. 24.) 

DoNATOs (Vil. Vtrg., p. GO) meutioua aome ribald aDonymoua porodiea ot 

puEaagea in the Buoolios and Ueai^ios, Ilia AencomaBtii ol Uarviliaa Piotor, 

work by Herenaiua on the faults, and one by Percliiae Faustua on the 

thefts " at Vergil, aud eifjht bouks entitled Uomoeon ElenohoD, by Q. 

Octaviaa Arituai in which vaa recorded " quoa et nnde veraua trauftr' -' " 
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nr derided it, the great masa of those who heai-d it gave 
pression to theii- admiration ia terms of enthusiasm which, 
without doabt, faithfnlly repi'eaent the general spirit with 
which ft waa received. Bat enthusiasm and abuse are not 
criticism. How far the works oq Vergi! of the many gram- 
mariana contemporary with the poet or shortly sabseqnent to 
him were of an. seathetic character, and concerned themselves 
with whut wonld at the present daj* be called real criticism, 
t!ie scanty notices of them that remain render it difficult to 
j'tidge; bnt there can be little doubt that if the genius of 
Vergil had received in them any satisfactory general definition, 
grammatical ti-adition, which is full of the poet's name, wonld 
not have failed to preserve it. Instead of this, the best that 
has been preserved is a single remark of Domitius Afer, which, 
though just, is ye6 insufficient, and merely superficial in the 
manner in which it assigns Vergil a place in that hierarchy of 
poets over which Homer presides;* for, as we have seen, the 
ancienta were not in a position to judge othei'wise than super- 
Ucially of the connection between Vergil and Homer. 

Of contemporary opinions only one has come down to ns,'" but 
this, though maliciously expressed, yet contains a good deal of 
truth in it; it regards Vergil's work, however, merely from 
the rhetorical point of view, and might equally well be a 
criticism on an oiator." Moreover, it is clear that those who 



AecooiuB Pt^dianas, who llred in the time □( Ctandios, wrote a. work ilefend- 
ing Vergil a);iiiDBt these and siniiltir oritics. 

■ " Ctar eoiiQ verbis eUdem qnae ex Afro Domitio iuvenis eicepi, qui 
mihi iuterroKanti qnem Homeio croderet mtiiiniH aocedsre : BecaQduB, in 
iinit, est Vergilins, propior tamon primo qaftm lertlo." Qprain.., !i. i. 8ti. 
Dumitius Alei was proutor nndei TiUeriuH in 'i'i t.o. ; he died in 59. This 
BBjiug itt viTnified by Ai.ciuDa Avitcb (5th-Gtb centuriesj in the Authologia 
Latina. No. S5U (ed. Miokit), 

10 •> ^^ Vipsuiius a MaecenatB eiun aupposiloin appellab&t novae cacozel&e 
reperlorem, uon lomidae neo eillia eed ex cuiuiuDDibaa verbis, atque "" 
lutenlia." Dobat., Vil. Verp., p. Go. 

" Equftlly buB ia tlie oiiiicisio of Hohsce (Ftil., i. 10, 44) ;— 
" molle BlJjue (noetutu 
Vergilio annuerunt gaudeute« rure Camenae." 
It ii to be noticed howeTei (bit these woFdn, ae tbey themselveK expresily 
stale {"tre), rfter onlj lo (he Bucolics and Oeorgice. When Hoiace wr-*" 
Uia bist luuk of the Satires (J1-B5 ji.c.) Ter^U bad nut so much 
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attacked Vergil for the frequent use be had made of Homer, 
dill BO cbiefly in a spirit of hostility, wilfully ignoring tlio 
Bimilar nso made of him l)y other illuatriona poets, "^^ Greek aa 
well as Latin, and also (aa Vergil himself nsed to retort) the 
great difficulty of doing so en ccesa fully." The free use which 
Vergil made of writers, both Latin and Greek, who had gone 
bafore him, had its jnatifi cation, or rathar its raiunn d'etre, ia a 
way of looking at anch things peculiar to the ancienta, and any 
hostile criticiura of him on that account was moi-e clearly pre- 
judiced then than would be the case now, when opiuions on 
this subject have ho greatly changed.^* 

For the most pai't the criticism of these grammarians con- 
fines itself to details; it discusses words, forma, and metrical 
licenses, examines certain parts of the narrative, noticing iu- 
coDBequencea and contradictions, or deals with purely aitti- 
(juariau questiona. Observations on style are few, and alwaypi 
limited to isolated pEtaaages ; for the most part they consist of 
comparisons ; hcj-e is a metaphor which Vergil has nsed better 
or less well than Homer, there is a description in which he has 
been surpassed by Pindar. For the rest, an examination of 
these cpiticiams, aa far as they have been preserved,'* will show 
a considerable freedom and independence of judgment i though 
looked npon as the highest anthority in the Qelds of gi'aiumar, 

thought of tile Aeaeid ; he was at that time buay with tlia Gaoceioa. Wero 
the dtatea not so very anoflrtaiii, one might almost venturo to Bay that 
this oritioiBm ot Horace reEera to the Baoolios alone. CertiLiDly, if Horaoe 
bad known the Aeneid, he would not aimply bava desoribed hia frienif'a 
poetrj in these words. Vergil was dead, and hig watk tiad already ap^iaarad 
when Horace wrote the An PaelUa (10-9 B.C.) ; but the single mention of 
Vergil in this {v. 53) is merely concerned with a contrast between the old 
BDil new lutboolB ia the general matter of language, 

" Cp. Wu.'TKaB, De ii:riptiruia RoToananiin u»qiie ad Vergiliiiin ttadiit 
Humeiirii. Vratial,, 1867. 

" " Hoc ipaum crimen eio deteudeie assaetnm ait (Aacouiua Peilianut) : 
CUT non illi quoquc eadem (urta temptarent 7 verum intelleotaros ea e la^i- 
Itas eaae Eercnli clarem ([uani Ilomaro lersmQ eiirripera." Dohat. p. G3, 

■* See the jnst ami aonte oDaervallons of HaiiTaBsno on this poiol io ih'. 
IntrodnotioD to bis translation of the Aeneid, p. ii. To God io these "furti'' 
of Vargil'E a proof ot his want of originabty, as Tsuftel does {Geich, d. rSm. 
Lit., p. 393), is a grave error. 

■' A review of tbe critiaiama passed on Vergil in ctaaaicnl times appeirs 
a the Prolegnmena of BinDEca. a. viii. Xheae critioiBma refer almoal hu. 
liiely (o tiie Aeaeid, ver; rarely to tbe Bucolios or Qeor^ci, 
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rhetoric, nnd erntJition, Vergil is not, during this first period, j 
object of blind admiration ) varioaa faults are recognised and 
pointed oat, and Asconioa Pedianas himself is willing, to a 
<x>rt«iD extent, to admit those in the book he wrote against the 
detractors of the poet. Bnt these detractors, who were aaimated 
jn their cnticisms by a spirit of hostility, are only to be found 
among Vergil's contemporaries; the unfavourable opinions of 
Hyginas and Probns, and the more bitter and less jnst attacks 
of Anniens Cornotus,''' had no influence on the poet's repntation. 
These faults were looked npon for the most part as merely snch 
ftB arc ineritable in everything hnman — even Homer was not 
exempt from them— and there was a very general opinion that 
many of them would have been removed but for the poet's 
preraatore death. Some evea went so far as to assert that he 
had purposely put certain difficnlties and obscurities into his 
poem to try the skill and acumen of the grammarians.*' 

During this first period therefore the influence of Vei^l was 
felt rather than defined. As the most faithful expression of na- 
tinnnl feeling ever given, and as a work of art in entire harmony 
with the taste of the time, the jEneid had gained an immense 
Knd well-deserved prestige, in comparison with which the fame 
of the great Roman orator sank into insignificance. But when 
oontempomry criticism wished to analyse the processes by 
which this success had heen attained, it failed to penetrate 
lieyoiid sach parts of the work as wei-e entirely external, partly 
beoanse of the ten.lenoy of the age to interest itself chiefly with 
Buch mattcm, partly because its knowledge of literature was 

" Thin grnminarlaii, wIjo was Ihe mnster of Lacan snd Feri^iun, liid not 
liMltslc to rriliciM Tergil in Btrong tf^ruiB {abiectc, tordidt, iiideeort, etc.). 
Uut all hifl aritloiBmi irLioh havB beon pmeerved are either mete cavili', or 
tlM puiiit uQt ulvlouB erroto. He tno vas kn ndmiiei of the poet, as ve 
laarn rrum hia own woril* : " inmqae ei^mplo tno etinni principes oivitatum, 
D po«U, indplent niniJIia Qngore." GntBia., p. 100 (ed, Eiil). 

■* "A«ci)tiina redinniin dkit re Vergiliuiu cliceDlem audifme, ]n hne looo 
U erammitUoia oraocm flxlise, vclona oxpeiiri quia Bomm etudioaior invenir- 
•liir" 8X1IV, nrf KH., iii. 106. Cp. PuttjiHOTit.. and ScnoL. Been., iHrf. 
Frobabl; Agooniui naa oltins Uie autborit; of aome oue elae, lor he can 
hardly littTB been bom whan Vergil died. Cp, iltaiKOK. Prolfgti., p. 97 aeq. 
'We find tiiia idea Again In tbo middle ages, nhpre it ia apoken of rb a regular 
habit of aneiput anthrira, not ennfineil to Tergii, r.p.,iD the Pivlogue of Uaria 
de I'mnce. wljo alatea it on the auliiotitj of Kieoiuu, 
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rnot saEBcient to give it an iosight into the true nature of thg 
epic. We have already noticed how this habit of mind, whicli 
occnpied itself merely with eitemals, tended not a little to 
prevent a just estimate of the eloquence of Cicero, notwith- 
etanding the fact that oratory was a subject on which Romans 
■were especially qaalified to decide, and the farther fact that a 
parallel between Cicero and Demosthenes was a far truer one 
than any between Vergi! itnd Homer could be. In the case of 
Vergil, this same method of criticisra resulted in conCiiing Ins 
merits as poet to a field far too narrow for the nature and 
nniversality of the enthnsiasm he had evoked. Hence his 
poetical and national qualities, which, while generally felt, 
could not be truly judged within the restricted limits of con- 
temporary appreciation, acted like leaven on those qualities 
of scholar and grammarian which could be understoid and 
defined, and served to expand them to undne proportiona. The 
idea of Vergil's nniversal knowledge does not, it is trae, aa yet 
appear; bnt there does already appear an idea of his universal 
authority, whether in poetry or prose, grammar or rhetoric — 
that is to say, in all the first elements of the culture of the 
time. Every one who speaks of Lim is prone to exaggerate 
more or less the nature and the variety of his powers, and 
Martial is certainly not giving utterance to an idea exclusively 
' i own when he says that, had Vergil chosen to devote him- 
eelE to lyric poetry or the drama, he could easily have surpassed 
the highest masters in either of those branches of literature." 
From the very beginning therefore of the history of VergiJ'a 
fame there are traces to be found of those aberrations of judg- 
ment which attained subsequently to anch striking proportions. 

" ■' Sic Mnro neo Calabri tentftvit earroina Flaoni, 
FiodaricoB noaaet cuni euperure moilos ; 
et Vario ceasit Bomnni lande cothurni, 
oum posset tragico fortius ois lo([uI," 

MiBT.,Ti[i. 18. 
ia worttiy of note that, though TirgU oiercised a groat inSaence on Latin 
proBB, he had no great repntation himaBlf as a prose writer. "'VeTgiliam 
ula telicitas ingeni in oratione Boluta reliquit." Seneoa, Cj'ilroa., ii'i. p. 3C1 
(ed. BuHSHs) ; op. DoMiT., Kit. Vrnj., p. sy. 
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Veboil belongB to that stnaU class of poets who 1 
altogether fortunate. Admired not only for his i 
but also for hb rare character, 'which made him o 
moBt sjinpathetic men of hia age,' he waa epokei 
enthusiasm by all his fellow-poets, the best of ' 
ready, as we may learn from their works, freely 
ledge his snperiority. He had enemies — genins always has — 
but he could well afford to forget them in the esteem with 
which he was regarded by great men of every kind and by the 
whole Koman people, which, on hearing his verEes recited 
in the theatre, rose as one man and saluted the poet, who 
happened to be present, with the acclamations usually reserved 
for Augustus.* He certainly, from wbat be saw iu his life- 
time, had every reason to anticipate the immortality of his 
fame in future ages. 

Si^s of the poet's popularity are apparent in every sphci-e. 
In the upper classes, among whom it was the fashion to take 
an interest in liteiature, the learned lady described by Juvenal, 

' " Cetera Bane vitne ot ore et ftnimo tam proTmm eonstat ut Neapoli 
rartlieniaa vulgo appullatua sit." Donat., Vit. I'tr,/,. p. 57. " A Dim a, 
candid&." Hon., Siit,, i. 5, 11. An ancient eooimentnlor thought that 
Vergil was meant in Horoce'ii well-known lines, " Ira>:uuilii>r ret pftiili>," 
«ta. Sat., L 3, 29 seqii. 

I 'I Male Beouram et socretam Tergili recesaum.io qao tamen Deque apui 
divum AuguBtum gratia carnit, neijue apad popalum Bomanani notitia. 
Tettofi Augiiati epidtnluu, taslis ipse populus. qui, audilis in theatro Yergili 
TersibUB. Burreiit niiivorBUB, et [arte prn^sentem Bpectonlcmque Vorgilium 
veniratiiB eat bid quasi Augustum." Dial, de Orait.. 13. Bow great vea 
tills " notitia apud populum Kamanum " is dear too trom hia biographj, 
" Ut ■ . • li guaodo Bomae, qno larisBims commeabat, vUeretar in 
pabli«0, (Brtantea demotutrontesque se BQfltiBeret in proiimnm tectum." 
Eoii.r., Vit. Verg., p. 67. 
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Maccoi-diog to tbe scholiast Statilia Messalina, tbe wife of Nero,) I 
I appears eurrouodud hy graiamarians and rhetorioianai I 
pglealiDg eamestlj' and voluiainoiiHly with the litei-aiy qnestions ' 
E the day, discuaaes the character of Dido, and considers the 
relative merits of Verg-il and Homer.* Poljbius, the freedman 
■«f Claudius, a courtier of lauch iaflaence and a dilettante in 
rliterature, probablj- very much of the same calibre aa his 
I perial master, undertook a Latin paraphrase of Homer and a I 
Greek one of Vergil, and on these Seneca, in his work addi-eaaed " 
L, pours forth eulogies,* which are probably as sincere as 
be at the same time bestowed on the fntare hero of the 
•Apooolocyatosia. In the theatre too Vergil's popnlarity wbb 
] less striking ; not only were his poems recited there * for 1 
lany ceatnries after Lis death, but special dramatic repre-"! 
natations of them were given. Thus Nero, towards the endV 
' o£ hia life, when threatened from every side, made a vow that ' 
i£ he escaped he would himself perform a pantomime entitled 
Tnmua, taken fium the -Slneid.^ It waa further the fashion 
at Bumptnoua entertainments to bave, among other forma of 
diversion, recitations fi'om Homer and Voi'gil. Thus at I 
table of the parvenu Trimalchio, the Homeristae daly appear,! 
and a passage from the fifth book of the yEneid is cruelly' 

" lila tamou eravior, quae cum diaoombere coapit 
luudiLt Vergilium, peritarae igaoBcit ElisBae, 
committil vates, et oampiirat ; inda Maroaem, 
atque alia parte in trutina anapendit Homerum." 

Sal., vi. J31 eequ. 

t VcrgiliuB tarn boue de hnmana geoeie meriti iiuam (u at 

et da ill is meciUsti, huoh pluribaa notoa eaae »olttiflti quam 

multura tecum morentar." Dial, si. (Jii Pulyli. dt C-ijtiol.) 8. 

nx ills quae multo ingeni tuo labora oelebrata auut, in manuB 

■Mute, utiinslibet auotoria carmtaa. iiaae tu ita resolvinti nt quamvia struo- 

njtaia illoiiiin recesBerit, permaneat tamen gratia. Sic enim ilia ei alia 

■fingaa in aliam tiaDstolisti, at, quod difficillimnm erat, omnes virtates ia 

■ aliaDom te orationeui secutaa sunt." Ibid., li. 6. . 

' " Aaditia in theatro Vergili var^ibua,'' Dial, de Omit., I. a. ; " buDoliiwJ 

eo snoceaaa edidit ut iu acena quoque per cantoces crebro recitareutur."! 

UoMiT., Vit. Verg., p. 60. 

' " Bab exitu qnidem vitae palam voverat. ai sibi incolumia status p 
manaJBEet, prodiCuram se parCaa viutoHae lodia otiatu hjdraulam et chorau- 

lom et utnealariuai, ao UDrisaimo die hiBtrianei - " ' - ■" — ■'" 

Tomnm." Sdeton., vi. S4. Cp. Jiau, iu Hermtt, 
SittensachUIUe, eta., ii. 271. 
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murdered,' Among the preaentB tiw, (Xenia,) whicK it ' 
CDHtomary to give on certain oPcasionH, booJca which happened 
to be in fashion would often figure. Snch & book wonid 
contain some short poem of Homer or Virgil, or Bometimea 
even their complete works, written elegantly on a small scroll, 
and oocasioually further ornamented with the author's por- 

Nor did the fame of Vergil and his contemporaries of the 
" new school " remain confined to Rome ; it spread rapidly 
throughont the provinces. Among the varions graffiti still 
visible on the walla of Pompeii occur several verses of Vergil." 
One of these ia the twentieth line of the eighth Eclogue : — 



another,— 



CAKMISIDVE CIRCE SOCIOS MVTATIT TLIXIS ; 

nVBTICTS EST COBTDON;*" 

IB ludns. SerTus qui ad pedes HabinuBe Bedebat, ii 
proclainavit snbilo canora togh: — 
' loterea medium Aeneas iam classe tenebat.' 



e VergiliuB ofienderit." 



PETBOS., Sal., I 

MarDDi", 



Jc, liv. 1( 

BeiideB Homer and.VoTgil, there oeoui also in Martial's Xenia Menander, 
Cicero, PropertiuB, lAyj, SnUast, Ovid, Tibullus, Lncan. and Cataltas. 

' Cp. BtcBmixK, Die pomp/^aniiehe Wandinichriften, in iheRhrin. JUTunitn, 
H.F., lii. p. 250 Beqq. Gitutucci. Graffiti, tab. vi. 6 {Aen,, ii. 118). As the 
encBTiitiDiis are eitended the number ol Vergilian lines diacovered inoreaBei 
duly. In the ooUection of Zanoeueibter. liucriptionei paTietariae Pom- 
peinae, Herevlaitentet, UlaUatuie (vol. i». of the Corptu ImtiT. Lai.), Berlin, 
1871, the following nncubers ore lines or parte of lines of Vergil; I28T (Aen., 
y. 110). 1282 (.itn.,i-l), 1524 (&!., ii, 66), 1637 (M.t, 1678 (J^n-.i. 1), la« 
lAtTt., ii. 14Sj, 2218 (Aen.. ii I), 2361 (Am , i. I). 3151 {Ae«..u. I), 3198 (An., 
1. 1). To thoBe may be added two othera publisbed recently in the Oiornole 
degli Scavi dt Pampci, ser. ii. cot. i. p. 281 (Atn., i. 234). vut. ii. p. S6 (Aen., 
i. 1). A Roman wall-iasoriplion has the wordi, " oolo calnthiBqne Minervae " 
(Aen., vii. 805) ; vide Fta, I'aiUta di nuliiif, p. xxvii. ; Jdmun in Buniiin's 
Jalireibtriekt, 1. 784. 

■■■ The coiDmnn readinR is, " Riiuintt e» CoryHon," Lot tbe Codex Homanui 
has " ett," like the f ompaiaa iuEodpUon. 
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I another, which sonnda sadly in the deserted city, — 

CONTICVEEB OM[NEa]. 

These inBcriptions are probably the woi-k of schoolboja, like 
the alphabets, or parts of alpbabots, which occur in variona 
parts of Pompeii. ^^ The date of the Pompeian catastrophe 
was 79 A.D., when Vergil had already been dead ninety-eight 
years; but though donbtless the great mass of the Pompeian 
graffiti were written between that date nnd the ernption of 
sixteen years previously, yet many are clearly much earlier. 
One belongs certainly to the year 79 B.C., and one of the 
alphabets also seems to belong to the time of the Republic.'* 
The fame of Vei^il in Campania, whei-e he spent most of his 
time, was very great even daring his life, and his grave at 
Naples moreover gave him a particular connection with that 
neighbourhood. Hence there is no real reason why these 
Vergilian veraes should not have been written on the walla of 
Pompeii at a period much nearer the poet's lifetime, or even 
daring his lifetime itself. The two pas.sapes, 'Busticus est 
Corydon,' and ' Conticnere omnes,' ai'e at the present day 
etill two of the most familiar passages in Vergil. Nor are 
these graffiti the only proof o( his popularity at Pompeii ; 
of his occar also, in epigraphs properly so-called, on a 
isingular variety of objects, on a silver spoon, on a tile, on a haa- 
i«lief representing a woman selling game, and on tombstones.'^ 



" Cp. OtHHuccT, Grii/pti, tab. i. Elementst? school moslers, ajt ia well 
known, nwd to hold their oIsiibob in the open air, in the streets or the 
BqiureH. Cp. Ubbino, DaritiUaiin der Enitkungi- wtd Ontfrriclitsvuen bH 
din GrUchtn und UBmerrt (traral. by FniEtnticasBN, Altona, 1870), p. 100 
Beqq. For the Pompeian wsll-pSiiD tinge thnt hare reference to the sohools. 
Bee Jahn, Ueber Darttellungai dfi Handic/^rki tind Handehx'erkehri ovf 
araiiat Wandepcmiildta (Leip., 1806), p. 238 eeqq. There is amang the 
Pompeian grslfiti one Tor; cnrioaB one of a gramnrntical churacter. Cp. 
(iABBncci, tab. zvii. : JaBH, op. cil., p. 288. 

■* BOCHZLEB, (rp. eft., p. 240. 

1* On Bi Bilvei npoun ia Ilie BeTenteenth line of Eel. i. ; on a lias-relief of 
the Villa Albani are the lines CUT aeqq ofAen.,!.; ride iiLnsniihoBeTkhU 
d. tHchi. QetelUch. d. Win., 1861, p. 365. On a tile of the Ist century 
appear tbe first two lines of the Aeneid; vide ArcMalag. Am., 18<11, No. 
184, p. 199. Vergilian lines are cited from epilapha hy Mibini, Ftnt, are., 
p. 82G Beq., Pa;piri di^ilotit., p, 3S3 seq. 
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Bat t!ie groateat triamph gained hy Yer^U and t!ie ot'uer 
Angnstan poets was in the domain of edacation. And, in fact, 
they had with their works SO entiz^lj- satisfied what had been 
ft long-standing want, that it would have been mere foliy on 
the part of the schools to keep np the old tradition, and not to 
profit by this new and quickening nourishment which was 
oSared them. It was without doubt the perfection to whioh 
the Latin laugaage had been brought by Vergil and Cicero 
which tfluded far more than any reform of Angnstus to 
encoora^e the study of grammar as a special profession. No 
sooner had the new poetry appeared than there wore gramra.a- 
rians who made use of it for parpoaes of education, — tbo 
earliest of them pci'LTps Q. CaeciLius EpirotA, & freedman of 
AtticuH, of wham Suetonius says that he was the Sirat to use 
aa re ivliuff- books in bia elementary courses tlie works of Vergil 
and the other poets of the new school.^* It is difflcnlt for any- 
one who has not made a special study of the conditions of 
culture at this epoch to form auy idea of the power and in- 
flneDoe of the grammarians in promoting lit-erary fame. In 
this fever of literary activity, iuduced not only by tbe fcastea of 
an Emperor, but also by the dictates of a fitsliion so universal 
that even a Trimalchio had to put on the airs of an aAithor, 
every possible method of obtaining pnblicity and favour was 
eagerly adopted; while some hii-ed a claijuo to applaud their 
recitations,'* others would shriuk from no expedient, however 
base, to obtain ailmi.ision into the schools of tbo grammarian,^, 
and thas shelter the poor products of their Muse unrler the 
ihadow of education. The contempt with which Horace speaks 
of these devices" shows how common they were. But there 
oan be no doubt that the honour of being read in the schools 
waa one tor which it woa well worth striving, and was a 

•* " Prima* dioitur Litinfl ex tampoce diapntasae, priawBqu© Vergilinm 
et tlina poetaii novaa pmelugsra coepiaBe." Snir., De Gramin, it JRIult. IG. 
■>' On. >lKi.wia, Di Ttcilatioiu paetnTuni ajnid Hvmanoa, p. 30 aeqq. 
i< '• Xon egi veatosofl plebis auflnigia venor 
impennia ccnanim et ttitue munere veatia ; 
aoQ ego Dobiliam Bonptorum auilitur at ultor 
gcumiuiiliaos amliice tribua et puipitn dignor." 

tioa., Eput.,i. 10,37 iSiH. 




Id^;te»] 



c bnoi «B lad Aer lud dM Sottrnmeta Iv Mel w tn^ 
, jsst ■■ BMTf wmb l^ae for dn m — d m alone heem 
WliSe m RM^B sno^ of s«ft4 tMie sbH jve- 
vailed, Ae fitrt plaee ia tiie «iiMi> w oeenpied bj^ Ver^ ; 
after him Ajbo Tereme sad ^y^T wr. 'W%ale tidxT — jil t iit «f tiw 
good poriod, sncii 8S Ovid md C>bBfl«^ imv net K^iknt dusr 
adrocstea. la lata- tbaes, «!«■ ifaelsne )md mraded llw 4i»- 
maia of poetry, tf>e »BTfa tif !<»«—, Jarc—I. Statina, and aOtsn 
wbo oompaitt evm none m&vaaiaU; vith their prp de CMwora, 
were tJumgiit wordy a€ taking a pbev «• tert-fcoaka Bat 
in additinn to Uwee tfe earlieT w iUi ei a amtjaaed to be read 
and studied, and it was alwarg witb Ter^H, and, as loag as 
a knowledge of GreeJc prevailed, wills Hosier, tkat tbe cociBe 
bejtan." 

Dnnng the wEole Erst centorj of tiie Empire and part of 
ihe second, tbe study of gnunmar waa Ii^Ut de*«]oped and 
dominated tbe field of literature, giriog Hae to learned and 
important works by BpecialieU. tbe contents of which were 
largely drawn npon by grammarfans of a later date. The sys- 
tem of these eariy writers wa-s op to a certain extent, modelled 
on the grammatical stadies of the Greeks. Bnt though their 
methods of elncidation irere very similar, the nse they made of 
Ter^il 88 an aathoi'it^ on gramiuar tras DAtonLlly difTer«nt from 
that made by the Greeks of Homer; for in this respect the 

Ideoqae optime inElitatnin esl ut ab Homcro atquo Verj^iiio lectio in> 
■■ " i. 65. 

Cni tradiB, Lape, Glinm inagiatro i 

qaaeris Bolliaitaa din roganqne. 

omnes grammalicosqne rheloiasiiiie 

deviles mODBo : nihil Bit illi 

cnm UbiiB Ciceronia aat MAronis." 





Dummodo dqd perest, totidem olteaiasa luceruui 
qiiot Gtabunt paeri, cnm totua diEacJor rstet 
liaecerut uigro Fuligo Maroni." 
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importance of the Latin writer differed fundamentally from 
that of the Oreelc. Homei* had been largely studied and 
illustrated by the Aleiandriana, but hia lansuage and his 
forms had merely a historical interest, and though they might 
be and actually were adopted in some kinds of poetical com- 
positions, such adoption was entirely acadeiaio and artificial, 
und they could not in any way form the basis of a nairersal 
theory of grammar dustined to govern the aniversal usages of 
ordinary writers. Vergil, on the other hand, embodying as he 
did the highest development of which the Latin language was 
capable, was, and was bonnd to be, the supi-eme authority on 
all grammatical questions.'^ He is, as it were, the pole-star of 
the grammarian, and every one destined for the profession of 
grammar mast steep himself iu him.'* No other Latin writer 
was made a subject of study by so many grammarians or called 
forth so many grammatical works. 

His literary eminence, and his authority on questions of 
language, required a corresponding security as to the true read- 
ing of his text; many critics therefore buaied themselves witl) 
this, emending not merely by conjecture, but also by the asc of 
MSS. of authority belonging to his family, or even o£ his 
actual autographs, which were still knoivn in the times of 
Pliny, Qnintilian, and Gelliua.^ In addition to textual criti- 
cism, explanations of difficult passages, of words, or of mjtbo- 
lygical and geogniphiciil alluaiona, and observations on the 

" Speatuug ot cortex i>G[ug uaed of both geudars, QiriNrnjiN eaje ; 
" qnorum neutrura reprelitndo, cum ait utriunque Veigilius auotor" (i. 6. 
ZS) Later grammoiiaos kept up the sAtae traditioD : " stiria ilioantur ab 
Btillia, quae Vergjlina genere femiQino, Varro ntutro disit ; Bad vioil Vergili 
auoWriias." Lib. de dabiU tiomiuilua , ap. Klil, y. 590; "meUa tantum 
triptolon est ; vioit propter auolocitalem Vergiliaoam." Ft, bob. de noniinf , 
ap. Ekh., t. p, 658. 

" " Granunfttious fatnrna TeTKilinni Bcrutatnr." Bekboa, Bpiit., 108. 

10 « lamvaro Cicoronis ao divi August! Tergjliqua (monimenta manua) 
SBPpennmero videmua." Plim., Nat. hitt., liiL as. " Quomodo et ipsnm 
(Cioeronam) et Vergillum BcripsiBse mauud eorum dooeul." Qdibiu.., i. 7, 
11. "Quod ipeo (Hjeinna) invenerit in libro ^ui luerit ei domo atque 
familia VBrgili." Geio.. N. A., i. 11, 1. " In primo Georgicon, quern ego, 
inqnit (Probas), manu ipaina ooirectum legi." Id., liii. 2. 4. " Qui sorip. 
serunt idiograpbum librum Vetgili ee iuBpeiiEae." In., ii, 14. 7, " Osten- 
dia^e mihi librum Aeneidos eecandiim mimndae vetastatia, emptmn ia 
■igiUariia rigbti aureie, quara ipsius Vergili luisae oredebutur." Id., ii, 3, 5. 
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^Hfltjle of Ttu-iona passages, coasidei'ed either separiitely or as 
^V compared nitb similar paasag'ea in Greek wribei-s, formeil the 
Bubject of learDcd treatises bj Hy^nus, the friend of Ovid and 
the new school of poets generally,*^ by Pixibas, who deserves 
to be called, the Roman Aj'i stare bus, by Annaeaa Corniitns, and 
many others, whom it would be lon;^ to mention. Others again, 
like Asper, wrote expository commentaries, which accompanied 
the text of the poeras."^ 
Iq addition to theae works treating directly of Vergil, 

I numerous grammatiual works appeared in whinh the instances 
■were drawn more largely from Vergil than from any other 
writer. Hence that close connei^tion, still noticeable in such 
parts of this literature as are preserved, between commentaries 
on Vergil and treatises on grammar, by nature of which re- 
marks which form part of a commentary appear again in a 
grammatical treatise, and vlcb vend ; *^ and though these works 
are not known to us at fii'st hand, yet the later grammarians, 
who made use of them in their compilations, can give ns an 
idea of the extent to which Vei-gil was employed in them. 
The chief merit of Vei^il which they recognised was the apt- 
ness of his diction.** A good esample of the esteem in which 
he was held on this account is furnished us by the work of 
lifonina, composed towards the end of the 3i-d century, to which 
the author contributed little or no original matter, making it 
entirely a compilation from earlier works, — a fact which con- 
stitutes its chief value at the present day. In this work, which 
is of no great bulk, and which sums up in itself, as it were, the 
various authorities employed by preceding grammarians,** the 

I number of examples from Vei^il is well-nigh 1,500. No other 
p( the numerous authors cited, either from repubUcan or im- 
*' "Vatam atudiosa novornm," Its Ovid sayi ol bin) {Trill., in. U. 7), 
« Fur these earl; crilica of Vergil, vide Tuotus, Eiiai lar Smlui tl ion 
eommentaire lur Virgiii. Paris, 1880 ; QitDBOti, Die antike Atntii-kritik. 
Stnttgait, ISSl. 
" Cp. Keo., Oromm. Lai., T. 7 {Piaef. ad Gledonivm). 
'* " Quia ad HQptiietioas laooratis CQDcluBiooea. qui* ad cutlijinamalB 
SemosthsuiB, aut upiileutiam TulliiiDaui, aut ptojirietatBm uu*tH Maron.i 
aooeiikt?" AoaoH, EiiUc, ivli. 8. 
'* BoaaiBT, Ut Saiiii ilarcelli au:loiibui grdmmatiHi, r^ * n"'! . Vfl mqii. 
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perial times, (the latest is Martial,) comes anywhere near this 
figure ; neither Cicero, who after Vergil is the chief authority, 
nor Varro, wlio of the rest is one of the most qnotod. And 
thronghoat the field of grammatical studies Vergil's predo- 
minance is the same, as one can easily satisfy oneself by merely 
casting an eye over the inJei of aothorities in Keil's edition. 
To he brief, the use which the grammarians made of Vergil ia 
so estensive that, if all the MSS. of him had been lost, it wonid 
bo possible from the notices given ns by the ancients of the 
Vergilian poems, and the passages quoted from them by the 
grammarians alone, to reconstruct practically the whole of the 
Bnoolicn, the Gonrgics, and the Aeneid.'^ Tiio great mass of 
these grammatical examples might doubtless have been taken 
from other authors ; bat the anthority of Vergil was supreme, 
and his poetry was, so to speak, the Bible of the ancients; it 
was the first of all scholastic books, and was always in every- 
body's hands. 

The centre of the activity of all these grammarians was the 
school with its oral instruction ; hut such parts of their works 
as are known to ns certainly do not belong to the elementary 
department of education. Valerias Prohns, the most famous 
oE all the Vergilian commentators, did not keep a school strictly 
speaking, but used to discuss learned qaesiions with a small 
and select circle. Others, however, of well-nigli equal learning 
and eminence, such as Asper, wrote expressly with a view to 
eilucation, and, in general, many of the remarks and explana- 
tions contained in learned and critical treatises were adopted 
by the authors of commentaries intended for the use of schools. 
Thus, from snch remains of the learned literature of the period 
as still exist, it is possible to form a very fair idea of the 
methods of the more elementary instruction, Vergil was the 
first book given to children as soon as they could read and 
write, and from thenceforth formed the staple means of 
elementary no less than of advanced education. From him 
the ma.ster first tanght his scholars to read with expression, 
and to modulate the voice according to the Bense;" and this 



' Vide the foot-notcH in Bibbsoe'b sdiUoi 
' Qdwtii.., i. a. 1. 
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rohoioe, like that of Homer for & aiiuilar purpose, ia approved 
by Qnintilian, not only on acconnt of tbo beanty of these two 
poets, but also on ancoiint of the noble and elevated sentiments 
they express, ' To appreciate them,' he adds, ' a matnrer jndj^- 
ment is no donbt necessary ; bnt for this there is time enough, 
for they will not be read once only.' ^ Then the master woaid 
make nse of these same reading- lessons to pi-actiae his pupils 
in turning the poetry into prose, noting the qaaotitiea and com- 
menting on all irregnlaritiea and licenses, ' not, of course, with a 
view of blaming the poets, to whom much must be excused on 
the plea of metrical necessity.' ^ And fi'om this the student 
advances to the interpretation of the actual text. But ait this 

»-waB more or lees dependent on the knowledge of the individual 
grammarians, which was in moat cases not very profound. 
Many of them were quite without any higher calture, to say 
nothing of the absolute charlatans who abounded. For the 
more ignoi'ant among them Quintilian recommends an ad- 
herence to what wasto be found in the ordinary manuals of 
elementary education.™ 



I 



virtateB firmiore iadicio opaa est ; 
semel legeutur. Interim ot sabli- 
et ex magDitudiue raram Bpiiitum 



n « Qaanqaua ud iatelligendnB e 
Bed hoio rei anperest tempua, neque 
mitats heroici carminis animus aaaij 
ducat, et optimia imbaatnr." Qdik 

" QumTU.., i. a. 13 seqq. 

so " Et giammaticos offici su[ oommonemoa. E% i^uibua si quie erit plane 
impolitaa et vestibulum modo artia huLus ingreaaae, intra haeo quae profi- 
tentium commenUriolis volgala Emit coneifitet ; doctiotes multa adicient." 
QontTJi.., i. 6. 8. 
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CHAPTER IV 



in grammatica^^l 



LAR position to that which Vei^il held i 
inatruction was held by him also in the kindred study of 
rhetoric i for so closely were these two connected, and bo im- 
mediately did the one follow the other, that many of the 
rhetorical Ggnres were tanght already by the grammarian,^ and 
many teachers, especially in earlier times, devoted themselves 
equally to both branches of learning.* Bat while the study 
of grammar made a distinct advance daring the firat century, 
the art of rhetoric was marked by a no less notable decline. 
Having lost its tme habitat through the downfall of civil 
liberty, it had come to be a mere parasite, intruding upon every 
branch of literature, paralyzing it and contaminating all its 
products. In the frenzy for declamation then prevaOing, 
which demanded that all the aims and methods of edacation 
should be based on rhetoric, the use made of Vergil was very 
varied. In matters of theory, numerous instances illustrative 
of principles wonld naturally be drawn from his works, al- 
ready made familiar through the preliminary courses of educa- 
tion and the habit of the grammarians of setting their pupils 
to examine the force of the various fignres and metaphors. Jn 
the practical part of the subject too, whicli would I'cceive the 

' '■ Enimvero iam maiore cnra dooeat (g 
praaoipae, non poema modo, Bed etiam 
id Bit fisnias, etc." Qvanu,., i. 8. 16. 

■ " Veteres graamatiai et ihetorioam dooebuit ao mnltornm da utraqne 
arte oommentaril ferantur; Beauudam quaiu oonBaetadiuem posterioree 
quoijue eiiHtimo, qnanqnam iam diaaratia prufesaiunibna, nihilomiuus vel 
retinniase vel itiBtittuaae et ipsos quaodam genera inBtitationnm ad elo- 
quentiam praeparaadam ut problemata, parapbraHeH, allocutiaues. «th.ologiaa 
atqne alia hoc gcaua ; ne aoiliaet aioci omnino atque aiidi pueii rhetoiibua 
tradetentur." Scet., Dt Gramm. et Pheic, i. 
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most attention in the oriiinary schools, not only were themes 
for declamation taJcen from his works, but his images and ideas 
and rhetorical espedienta wei-e drawn npon, his descriptions 
were imitated, hia felicitios of expression copied ; and snch a 
nse of the poet was common fi-om tho earliest times among the 
most celebrated orators of the Angustan age, among whom 
Arellina Pnscna, one of the numerous friends of the elder 
Seneca, was notorious for his frequent adaptations of Vergil, 
made chiefly with a view of gaining favour with Maecenas.' A 
similar use had been caade, and was still made, of Homer, 
whom the ancients looked upon as furnishing the earliest monu- 
ments of the oratorical art ; the speeches of his heroes were 
looked upon as masterpieces of rhetoric, even Qnintilian, usually 
80 Bpai'se in his praises, breaking into enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject of Homeric eloquence.* And rhetorical qualities were the 
easier to find in Vergil, seeing that he, like all the poets of the 
Augustan era,^ had gone through the regular course of studies 
ia grammar and rhetoric. It may be chance, but perhaps it is 
less chance than it seems, that the earliest quotations from 
Vergil with which we are acquainted are made by orators 
contemporary with the poet, who either employ him ia their 
compositions or speak of him from the rhetoi-ical point of view." 
But if the Augustan poets understood how to keep rhetoric 
within due bounds and to save poetry from becoming identi- 
fied with it, this was not the case with their saccessors, who 
became so sabjcct to the influence of this dominant factor in 
Latin literature that many of them, such as Lucan, Silius 

' >' Solebat aatem ex Vergilio Fusaua motta trahere at Uaecauati impat- 
aret." Skkec, Suaior.. 3. 

* "Eio eniiD, quemodiuoilum ex Oceajio dicit ipso am mam tontiamqae 
caiEOa initium capare, onmibua eloqnentiae pnrtibus Eiemplum et ortum 
d^t . . ■ Nam, ut de UudibnB. eibortationibus, coaaolationibas 
taoeam, noniie vel nonas tiber quo misaa ad Achillem legatio ooatinetar, 
Tel in primo inter duoeB oonteDtio, vel dictae in aecimdo Benteutiae omaeB 
littom aa aonBilioram eiplicant artes? Inm aimilitadtnes, omplificatioDeB, 
eiempla, digresBaB, Bigna lerum et argonsnta oeteraque probaiidi ao refut- 
andi Bont ita multa at eti3.m qui de artibna Boripaemrtt plurinU hamm 
im teatimonlnm ab boo poeta petant." QeiHin.., 1. 1. IG seqq. 
Tha beat iuBtaoco of the rare devoied b; these poets to the Btadj of 
tbotorio is famiBhed bj the HsroideB of Ovid. 

' ''ide the passages of Seneca the Elder qaoted oa p. 12. 
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Italicne, Valerine FlacciiB and Statias, are merely oratoiB i 
verse. And this raj^rochement between poetry and rhetoric 
Datarally led to an intei-chang-e of materials between the two. 
Poetry, guided by tlie bad taste which dominated poets and 
orators alike, proceeded to avail itaelf of all the machinery of 
rhetoric; white eloqnenco, confined to themea bare of any anb- 
jectire interest and abandoning la)i;ic in faroor of the mere 
graces of style, placed the orator in the same position as 
the poet, perversely giving to an art which is essentially 
practical that character of idealism which belongs properly 
to poetry alone. Those who had to declaim, often extempor- 
aneonsly, on pnerilo and fictitions snbjecta were compelled 
to conceal the lack of interest they felt in their material by a 
recourBB to poetical imagery ; and this abuse became greater 
and greater, the more that the public grew to adniire what was 
bombastic and affected,'' The form of poetry best adapted for 
snoh a class of writers was natnrally the epic, both as being 
the least subjective and also as aSoniing the greatest variety 
of rhetorical situations. For rhetorical no less than poetical 
qnalities, Vergil was looked upon aa second only to Homer 
among poets, a view which Qnintilian also approves, thoagh he 
is not in favour of an immoderate use of the poets on the part 
of an orator, and describes Lucan's want of poetical feeling 
by saying he is fitter for orators to imitate than for poets.^ 
Evidently Vei^il was lai'gely studied by the rhetoricians of that 
period, as we may learn from the fact that the rhetorician- poet 
Annins Floma at the beginning of the second centuiy, like 
Macrobias subseqaently, devoted a special treatise to a discns- 

' We bave a Bpecimen ol tbe sort of compoeiCiana wliich were admired at 
the Oapitolins oonteat inELituted by Domitian in the iusciiptioa on the 
tecentl; diEcovcred tomhstoDe of Q. Salpioias Mttzimas, a, boj of twelve 
jean ol age, who diatiuguished himBelf b; impruvisiDg tbe Greek verses 
wLich appear there. Thej are pore rhetoric both in eabject sad toae ; 
there is notbiag poetical about them except that they are written in verse. 
Vidt ViBcoBTi, 11 Sepolcro di Q. Sulpicia Wairimo, Boma, 1871. 

^ " Ut dicam quod sentio, magia oratoribus quani poetU imltanduB." 
I. 1, 90. Orators are reoommended to study him, as well aa Vergil aod 
Horaoe, alao in ihe De Oraioribuf, 20 ; " exigitur enim iam ab oratore etiam 

eietiouH decor, non Acci ant Faoavi Tetemo iaqninatus, sed ei Horati ct 
. ergili et Lueani sacrario piolatuB," 
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IBion of the qneation whether Vergil were really orator or i 
poet.^ The authority of Cicero whs naturally great in the 
rhetorical schools, bnt that of Vergi! was ho pre-eminent that, 
Bs the author of the dialogue De Oratonbus says, it would have 
been easier to find a detractor of Cicero than one of Vergil."* 
It was the fortune of Vergil to bo always on the crest of the 
wave, whether the current that carried him along the ages 
were clear or turbid. Seneca, who strove to wed tlie worst 
extravagances of rhetoric with philosophy, and yet, in spite of 
all his failings, Htartlca us with his gonina, quotes no author bo 
often as Vergil, for whom he has the deepest veneration," and 
whom his father Lad known personally, Vergil satisfied the 

» rhetoricians, and he satisfied also those who were opposed to the 
rhetorical tendencies of the timea ; he satisfied Quiatilian,'* 
who tried in vain to bring back good taste in matters of style, 
he satisfied the author of the De Oratorihun, and, if he be not 
the same, he satisfied Tacitus also, a man who was great in his 
contempt for the schools and the popular taste, but yet shows 
in his works frequent traces of having studied the Mantuaa 
poet." But the nniveraality of this admiration becomes even 
more striking, when we encounter, as we shortly do, a reaction 
TinfavoBrable to the Augustan poets and observe how none the 
lees the fame of Vergil and of certain of his contemporaries 
BufEers no harm thereby. 

Among the various artifices to which rhetoricians had 
recourse in their desire to satisfy the universal craving for 
novelty, was that of endeavouring to give their compositions 



\ 
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* VtTgiliat orator an poeta. Of this work onlj a fragment oE the bogiu- 
ning bus been preserved ^ this was first pablishad by BirHcuL and then 
reproduoed by Jahn in his Fiaibos. (Leip., 1852.) 

'" " FiarsB hodie reperies qui CioeroniH gloxiam q.ti9m qui Vergili de- 
iractent." De Otalt., 12. 

" He ezpresBee (Ms veneration with enthuaianm : " ClaniBt ecce maiimug 
Vates et velut diviuo cue inatinelns salutare aarmen canit; oplijiia quaeqtu 
dia, etc," i>iaE., x. {de brev. irit.) 9, 2. Elsewhere he eaya : "Homeraa et 
Tergilias Um bene de bnmano genera meriti." DiaL, xi. (ad Folyb. de con- 
Hl<it.) 8, 2; " Vii dieertisaimns." Dial., viii. 1. 

" "Anotor eminenlisBinmB," i. 10, 10: " aoenimi indioii," viii. S, 21; 
'■poeaia ab Homero eC Yergilio tantum fastiginm aocepit," lii. 11. 26. 

'" Cp., besides the remarks ol Ebncbtt od the subject, the parallels adduoed 
by DbIobb, Synlax iind Slyl da TacHiu, Leip., 18G8. 
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a grand and severe cliaiTacter hy mating them tortnoss and 
obscure. To write simply and clearly tronld have seemed to 
many then, as it wonld eeenv to some too at the present day, 
an act of high treason against the laws of eloqaence. A 
tbetorician kept saying to his pnpil, who bronght him an exe 
cise, " Darker, darker!" The pupil made it darker, till , 
length his master exclaimed, "Bravo, now it will do; even 
cannot nnderstand a word of it.'' '* This species of affectation, 
which strove to make an impression by an appeai-ance 
profound erudition, led naturally to the use of nnusual and 
obsolete words, with a conaeqnenb reaction in favour of the pre- 
Augustan writers. The Latin language had been formed by a 
series of experiments ; hence even after a final style had been 
discovered both for prose and poetry, those earlier writers, who 
had contributed towards this discovery without actually attain- 
ing to it, were clearly entitled to a certain amount of respect. 
But in addition to their intrinsic worth, which gave these early 
poets and prose authors a certain claim to admiration, there 
was a theoretical tradition which kept their authority alive ; for 
the whole of that science of grammar and philology which was 
BO essential to a writer, even in later times, was almost entirely 
based on these ancient authors ; and hence the grammarians, 
to whom every writer would be indebted for his education, had 
perpetual occasion to refer to the ancient literature. The new 
literary tendency, due to the influence of Cicero and Vergil, 
offered, it is true, in the models it provided, a lai^o wealth 
of choice phrases, bnt it was a wealth which was hard for those 
to employ judiciously who did not combine with the purely 
mechanical rules of grammar and rhetoric a natural refinement 
of taste. In an epoch when philological erudition was ad- 
mired and even required by the public, an epoch too in which 
a large part of the literary treasure of the nation consisted 
of early authoi-s who were admittedly imperfect, it was easy 
for the taste of a writer to be at fault in the choice of his 
models. An old-fashioned style haa often a force of its own,'^ 



a dal aiitii;iiitiiE. Natnqae et 
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rRnd may well be naefnl for rhetorical purposes ; bnt to employ 
it withont falling into grave errors requires a refinement of 
artistic feeling which is accoi-ded to very few.*^ There were, 
it is true, even in the best period of Latin literatare, certain 
grammarians and writers who affected an antiquated style. 
Caesar ''' already blames this propensity, as did Hoi'ace and 
Vergil,i« no less thHii Seneca, Quintilian and others in later 
times. Bnt the escellency of both prose and poetry in the 
Angnstan age and the general good tiwte prevailing at the time 
^L prevented this movement in favour of antiquity from gaining 
^K any considei'ahle proportions. In the age of the Antoniaes 
^m however, when literature was less concerned with matter than 
^M with manner, the tendency becomes more evident. The Greek 
^K propensities of several of the emperors, the affection shown, 
^P especially by Hadrian, for certain prodncta of the Alexandj'ian 
echool, the admiration for everything that was pompous, niys- 
terious, and foreign which prevailed in this age, so favourable 
for charlatans of every kind, and the need oE supplying by 

Iartilicial means the lack of creative power, induced many to 
have recourse to archaisms and unusual expressions with the 
object of giving apparent force and weight to empty and ver- 
bose phrases. 
The best known representative of this tendency is the Cicero 
of the period, M. Cornelius Fronto, the tutor of M. Anrelina 
and L. Verus, a past-master in every kind of pedantry, who 
taught that one should go bunting up ' inaperata atque inopi- 
nata verba ' and try to give one's diction a certain tinge of an- 
tiquity (colorem vetuBCulum appingere). He, as far aa one can 
jadge from hie remains, made very little ase of the Augustan 
poets in his studies of style and language. Here and thei'e 
in his writings appears an occasional reminiscence of Vergil or 
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et mBgiB aJmiiabilem faoiuut orationem ; i^uibua uou quUitjet faerlt ut 
QniBTii,., viii. 3, 24. 

" >' OJioBs cura; nsm et cuilibet [acilis. e 
ioSDB DOB verba reliaa aptabit, fied r 

" " Tauqaam Bcopulum aio Iagia.B inauditnm atqae itiEoleus vcrbum." 
Ap. Gbll.,!. 10. i. 
" Vaialeet., 2. 
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Horace, bat these are clearly due to the influence of his early 
ednoation." Vergil is scarcely qnoted by him at all,*" and of 
Horace ho merely speaks as " poeta memorabilia." *' Pronto 
was the head of a school of considerable importance and left 
behind him a certain rhetorical tradition wliich was of par- 
ticular weight iu Gaul.'* But his influence was practically 
confined to the narrow field of purely rhetorical prose, snd 
there are not many distinct traces of it in those writ-era who 
have come down to ua. Moreover, it aeema possible to infer 
from certain indications that several of Fronto's disciples did 
not follow their master rigorously in his estimate of the Augus- 
tan poets. Thus, in the very circle itself of Fronto's friends 
nod admirers, there were several who not only made use of 
Vergil in their grammatical studies, bnt even devoted special 
treatises to him, as for instance Sulpicius Apollinaris, the tutor 
of Pertiuax, who prefixed to an edition of the Aeneid the three 
famous distiobs on the subject of Vergil's dying request that 
his work should be burnt, and composed too the ai'goments in 
vei'se to the various books, which have also been preserved.*' 

'* Cp. Hbrz, Benaiitaiice tind Rococo, not. TC. The woik entitled Quad- 
riea, tev exempla rlocvliottum ex VrrgUio, Satliitlio, Terinlin, Cicerone, was 
loimetl; attribated to Fbontq, bat it baa now been eEtabliEtied that it ia by 
AnnaiANDH Mkbricb. Cp. Teqffel, % 427, 4. 

•" In Gkluub, ii. 26. 1. 

"I "Plane multum mihi faoetiaram coutulit istic Horatins FlncenE, 
memombiliH poeta, tniliique propter MsecenatHm et MBeceuntianos hortoa 
nieo« non alicnna." Ad Caes., ii. 1. Tbe poeta whoae works hia iniperial 
pupil Tead nere Flantus. Accins, IiOaretiuB and Enniua, " Aut te PtkUto 
eipoliras, aul Aucio eiplerea, aut Lucretio delenires, ant Ennio iDoenderea." 
Peferiin Altieruibui, 3, p. 23* (ed. Do BiEct. The opponite boIiooI. to which 
Quintiliaa sad the Bntbor of tbe De Oratonbui belouged, read Tfrgil, 
HorBoe and Laoon. Cp. Dial, de Oralt.. 20. 

" Moat of the writers who admire Pronto come from Gaul ; Eucb are 
AnBOnina, Claudiua Uamertus. Eumeniua, and Siclonlua. The graDimarian 
Consentim, vho citca Fronto (Keiij, t. 3i)3J, also comeB from ObuI. Leo, the 
oounBelior at EuriiJi, King ol the Ooths, boaated ol bis descent bom Fronto. 
To bim wrote his friend Sidonius, " Snapende perorandi illnd qnoque cele- 
berrimom flumen quod non aolum gentilitium aed domeatioum tibi, qnodqae 
in tmun pactna per aucoidnaa aetates ab atavo FTontone transfunditnr." 
(SinoM., Ep,, viii. 8). Fronto was also admired bj hia fellow-Quuntrjmen in 
Allies,, as we learu from Minucina Felix and Mareianua Oapella, bnt hia 
oliiel enlogiat, after his contemporary OelUua, is Siiloniua, who admiiei 
principally his " gravilaa." 

^' OoNAi,, Vil. Vtrg., p. 63. The loat of the three dialicha ia noteworthy 
for ita emphaaia : — 
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Linyhow, it is quite clear that the movement originated hy 
'Pronto had only a limited inflaence, and that in pnrely litera,ry 
oircles, and did not in any way affect the common schools, 
which were under the Empire the main educational institations. 
In these the authority of Vergil remained unimpaired and ran 
no risk o£ heing supplanted by that of Ennius, Lucilius or 
Lneretins, however much the inflaence of Tronto might be 
exercised on their behalf. 

i matter of fact, this reaction in favour of the ancients 
was not confined to Fronto and his school, and Fronto'a excesses 
in this direction appeared rather in his method of teaching and 
his choice of examples than in hia literary style, for others, 
who were less well-known, caiTied this affectation to mnch 
greater lengths. But in his methods Fronto went far beyond 
even those who on the whole shai"ed his tastes ; for before him 
the most ardent admirers of the ancient literature had not 
dreamt of daring to dethrone Vergil. 

A work which throws much light on the literary ideas of 
this period and on the tendencies of contemporary studiea is the 
■work of Anlufl Gellius. Gellius was not a disciple of Fronto ; 
as a grammarian he can hardly be said to have belonged to one 
Bohool more than to another.^' He seems to have been just an 
erudite dilettante, who made a collection, both from books and 
from varions learned circles that he frequented, of views on all 
manner of subjects j his chief researches, however, are con- 
cerned with the history of the language, and everything which 
bad to do with the meaning and nsa^e of words Boema to have 
had a, special interest for hira.*^ He is a sort of philological 
antiquarian, and hence hia extreme veneration for the old 

" Infslix gemino ceaidit prope Pergmnoti igiii, 
el paena est alio Troia oremata cogo." 
The Petioohfte atlribotad, in all probability rigbtlj, to Sulpioiua are ii 
Anlh. Lat., No. 653 (ad. Biesb). BnlpioiUB bIbo disouaaod Vergil in IiIb 
letters (op. Qeli.,, iL IG. 9 seqq.)- ^"^ ^ib telatioDS vtlth Fronto, vide Obll., 
Xi». IB. 1. 
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writers of the republic, and hie contempt for the graramariana 
of the Empire,** not excepting the famoas VerrinB I'laccus." 
He doea not so mnch as mention Tacitne or Qointilian, and, 
like Fi-onto, he savagely attacks Seneca,*^ not mei'ely for hia 
mistakes in style and language, bnt also because ho speaks 
mockingly of those searchers after archaisms who made a study 
of the early poets. Hence Gellins moves in the same atmo- 
9re as Fronto, of whom he speaks with enthnsiasro, and has 
ih in common with him ; bat yet, though his style and 
language show evident traces of his antiquarian tendencies, ho 
is mnch too independent of Fronto to bo called an actnal 
follower of his.*' While on this subject, it is worth noticing a 
chapter in which Gellias refers without disapproval to certain 
sayings of Favorinus in which the latter deprecates the use of 
archaisms.*" But the most important point for ns in this work, 
which is such a precious document for the literary life of the 
epoch, is the regular nse which is made of Vergil. 

In the work of Gellins, Vergil appears as an authority of 
great weight in all queationH of language, of usage and of 
eleganoe;*' and in these matters, which are Gellias' proper 
sphere, Vei-gil is not only cited as an anthority, but is also 
defended against the attacks of certain grammarians of the 
previoDS century,^* such as Hyginus and Annaeus Comntns, 
who are censured in no measured terms.'* Only rarely is it 



' tucba grammaticorum noyioia," 
qui sunt, qui Verci Flaoci BUotoi- 



" "Liti novioiiBemiJooli," iTl. 7. 13; 
li, 1. 6. Cp. Wo ivii. 2. 15. 

« " Cnin pace cumque vcnin iatoram, si 
itaW espivintnr," ivii. 6, 5. 

" He even eallH him " ineptilB ntqne inaubidaa boma," xii. 3. 11. 

" I connol agree here with Bernhahky (p. 8T'2}. Fronto is no orator and 
his Bohool is atrictl; an oraloricul one, and one cannot eipeut to find 
Prontoniani except among oTatore, One need □□( think of Fionto to eiplain 
certain peculiarities in the «t;ie of Oellias. 

so <> vjye moribufl praeteritiB. loquere verbis praeientibOB," i. 250 seq. 

31 •• Poeta verbomQi diligentiEBimoa," ii. 36. 11 ; " eltrgantuisiuiua poeta." 
u. 1. 6t ; " moJtae antiquitslia huminem Bine oatentationie odio peritum," 

T. 12. 13. 

" " Clrommatici aetatis saperioria bsad sane indooti neque tgnobilea," 
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I admitted that a word has been improperly or iofelicitonslj need 
by Vergil.** Certain criticisms dealing with questions of fact, 
or with contradictions and inconsequences ia the atory, are 
repeated, and various explanations qnoted for what they are 
worth ; but all this is confined to minntite, and even when such 
B subject as Vergil's art is discussed, the question is never J 
regarded from a broad point of view. The discuaaion i 
etricted to certain parallels between Vergil and various Greek ■ 
poets, and even bo only in the matter of individual passages. 
In some cases Vergil's imitation is regarded as felicitous, 
in others as the reverse ; passages are qnoted in which he ia 
inferior to Homer ; Favorinna compares Vergil's deacriptio 
■of Etna with that of Pindar (Pyth. I.), and finds it much less J 
perfeot,35 j^ which he is doabtless right. But the r 
adduces are of little weight ; he merely compares expreaaion " 
with expression without going at all below the surface or 
considering the different requirements of two such different 
branches of poetry as the epic and the lyric. The criticism of 
the age was not capable of this ; and if at times it shows itself 
snfiiciently independent to find fault with a wiiter of anthor-, 
ity, its strictures are confined to externals and to that formal; 
part of literature which was all that the litei'ary mind of ther 
period was able to appreciate. ' 

It was the fashion at this time for grammarians to give 
-Bonces at which they displayed their learning, and there was 
Klways a public eager to listen to them. When Gellius was at 
Brundiaium, one of these grammarians was giving a specimen 
of his accomplishments by reading the Seventh Book of the 
Aeneid and offering to answer any questions on it. His read- 
ing was barbarous and he gave a ridiculous answer to a ques- 
tion which Gellius put.^' Such charlatans are often mentioned 
the Nodes AtUcae. One thing however is clear from this, 

• Onao the charga is inlroduoed bj " eiiEtimntur " [x. 29. i] ; 
place howevBi it Ih dislinotly admitted (i. 23. la). 

^ " Ut Fiadaro quoque, qui nimia opima pingaiqne esse tacundia ei 
AtQE eat, inEoIeotior hoe quidam in luco tumidiorqua sit . . . Aaditfl 
.Buna Yergili Tersua, quoB inohoasse eum veriae diietim quam fseisso, etc." , 
^ii. 10. 8 fleqq. / 

M "OreB bidentea distae quad daos tantum dentea habeant." nv.%.'^. *■ 
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and Hut la the fFcqaeat nae made of Vergil bj gnusmarians, 
from tlie bigbest to the lowest. Tfaere were eome, it is true, 
who preferred Lncitins to Horace, and Ennios or Lacietiiu to 
Vergil, bat tbey were eiceptions.*^ One of the chief ot these 
latter was the Emperor Hadrian;" bnt his admiration for 
Ennins did not prerest bia consntting the Sortes Yei^ianae, 
and freqnnitlir quoting lines from VeigiL* The waj in which 
Qellias epe^ts of a would-be Ennianistes, who read Enniaa in 
the amphitheatre at Pat«oti, shows clearlj that the practice 
was an anasnal one. Martial too, who belonged to no special 
lit«rarjr cliiiae aod may be taken as a reprasentatire of commaa 
contemporary feeling on qnestions of literature, was BDr« of 
the approbation of the majority when he blamed tbe Romans 
for continoing to read Ennias after ihey had Vei^I, or when, 
in a pungent epigram, he satirised one of those pedants who 
neglected Vergil for the nntntelligible Helvios Cinna-*" In 
fact, the grammarians as a whole deplore the small aaioant of 
study bestowed on the ancient writers." 

Vei^ moreover, of all the Anguatan poets, was the one 

" "HU qui Lnciliam pio Horatio et Lacretium pro Vergilto legnnt 
. . . qaoB more prisco spud ill Jicem fabulaQtea Don aaditoreBBeqoiiiltlir, 
noD popolofl aadit, vii deniqna litigator perpatitnr." Kioi. dt Oratt., 23. 

<• ■'Ciceroni Oatonem, Vargilio Enninm, SaUnstio Coolinm praetnlit. 
eademqae ioolatione de Homero ac Flatooe iadioaTit." Seabtuk., Badrian., 
16. 

*• Spabtiuj., HarfWan., 2: "qooa vereas (Jen., vi. 8G9 aeqq.) oomnliquando 
in borto Kpaliang oaatitaret." Spibtian., L. VfT., i, L. Venis. who used to 
admire Ovid and Apicius to tbe eiteut of talcing tbem to bed with him, 
coutd find no better waj of expressing his apprecialjon of Martial tbsD tliaC 
ot calling him bia VergU. Spaetiui., L. Per., 6. 

" " BoQiai eat lectus, salvo tibi, Boma, Uaroae." 

Mast., i. 10. 7. 
" Scribere ie, quae vix istelligitt ipse ModestQs 
et Tix ClHraatia, qaid, rogo, Seite, iavat ? 
a lectors tuis opua est, Bed Apolline, libris; 



iudtce te, maior Cinna U 

D tua luudentur ; Bsne me 

erammaticia ploceanl e' 



lait. 
Seite, 
gmnimaliciB." 
Id... 



21. 



*' "Legerat (rrohnsj in provincla qaosdam yeteres libellos aped gram- 
matuitaro durante adbuc ibi antiquoruin memoria, cecdum umnino abnlita 
■iout Bomae ; . . . qnamvis omDes ooDtemni magieqae oppmbrlo 
lagentibns qnam Bloriae et tnictui esse animadTorterct." tiusT., Dt Gramm. 
<I Jlkttt., 2i. 
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rvhom the lovers of antiquity found most to tbeir taste. In the 
Noctes AtHcae the anthora moat freqnently cited are Ennius, 
Laberina, Plantus, Caesar, Cicero, Lacilias, Nigidiua Figalns, 
Cato, Sallast, VaiTo, and Vei^l." Thiia the authority of 
V^ergil in matters of grammar and philology is put on a level 
with that of the writers of the republic. Of the other Auguatau 
poets, Horace alone ia qnoted more than once. A similar 
tendency ia apparent in the already- mentioned work of Nonius ( 
here the chief anthority is Vergil, then, after a long interval, 
comes Cicero, then Plantns, then Varro, and then in anccesaion 
Lnciliua, Terence, Ace in a, Afranins, Ennina and Lncretina, 
Sailnat, Pacuvina, Poraponius, Caecilina, Naeviua, Novina, Tnr- 
pilina, Titinius, Laberina, Livina Andronicas, etc. Qnotationa 
from any AugTistan poet, or indeed from any writer of the 
Empire, except Vergil, are very rare in Noniua. In addition 

I however to the other causes which led Vergil to be regarded 
aa a supreme authority in matters of grammar, there waa a 
special reason for this association of him with the wi'itera of aa 
epoch from which his art was in reality quite distinct. Vergil 
was the only one of the Auguatau poeta who understood how to 
use antiquated worda without seeming affected; without any 
contingent losa, his poetry gave evident signa of a careful atudy 
of the early Latin writera. Hence he was able to satisfy two 
opposite taatea, not only that of men of the modern school, like 
Seneca, who were the very opposites of Pronto and Gellins, bnt 

»also that oE the philological antiquaries, who were ready to give 
bim, on acconnt of his archaisms, a high place among those 
" hircosi " from whom his art was really so very far separated. 
Qointilian, when commenting on the difficulty of using anti- 
quated worda with effect, makes special mention o£ Vergil's 
success in this respect, and saya that he waa the only man who 
ever knew how to do it.*' Seneca believed that he introduced 

a Beconil-rBte grammarian, tbe authorities cited 
iiB and Vergil (vi. 17). In anotlier placfl a qaaok- 
u«, " Si (|uid ex Yaigilio, Plauto, Eonio qnaerere 
10. 2.) 

, cerrimi iudioii P. Vargiliufl uniee eat uaiia," viii. B. 

VelUBtatis, cuius amator anioe Yergilins tuit," ix. S. 14 ; " Tugilins 
unontisaimaB vetnstatie," i. T< 16. 
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" In a discussion 
are Plautus, S^illuat, 


with 
Knnii 


grammaciaa sajs to 
habaa, quaeras licet. 


" (II. 
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this archaic element into hia poetry to please the 'popaliia 
Ennianus';** but each a judgment could hardly be true of 
a writer of VergQ's exquisite taste, and was probably generated 
by Seneca's admiration for the Augnstftn writer coupled with 
hia contempt for the early literature. Tor Vergil himself still 
belonged to this 'populuB Enniftnns,'only he was artist enongh 
to know to what extent he ought to make nse of Ennius and 
the other ancient writers ; and he knew it better than Horace, 
who was more capable in this respect of fortuulating the rules 
which a writer should follow ^^ than of following them hinaaelf. 
In fact, Vergil's reputation did not suffer in the least from 
that reaction which took place in a certain department of 
literature, however little he might enjoy the sympathy of 
Fronto. The vitality of his fame was too great to be injured 
by any temporary indiscretion, however important. In the 
century which admired Apuleius, a, man of great talent, no 
doabt, hut one who makes himself ridiculous and impossible as 
a writer by the affectation and barbarity of his diction, in the 
century which set up a statue to bim and listened with admir- 
ation to this new Latin produced by a set of Africans, it might 
well have been expected that the language of Vergil wonld 
appear weak, enervated, and insipid. Yet so great was his 
reputation and so great the authority which, thanks to the 
famous scholars of the preceding generation, he had acquired, 
that, in the midst of this triamph of degraded taste, his irresis- 
tible prestige and his inseparable connection with general edu- 
cation preserved his fame undiminished. In the schools of the 
grammarians and rhetoricians, and among all classes, whatever 
their various degreea of culture, he continued to be an object 
of veneration, and we see him growing constantly greater and 
greater throughout that decay of Latin literature which be- 
came more and more rapid from the reign of Marcus Aureliua 
onwards. 

** " Teigilins qnoque noslei uon ex alia caiiM duroB qnoedaitn versus 
el enonueB et ali^nid snpra mensuram ttabentea iutaipoauit, qnam ut 
Eoniaaufl popnlus agaosDeret is novo oarmina aliqnid antiqnitatie." In 
OiLLios, lii. 2. 

" Epiit., ix. I. 64 seqq. 
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^m Bnt tbongh bis fame did not dimioiab, and thongb bs kept 
^B hia original place among tbe great names of antiquity, it was 
^K inevitable that, in tbe altered conditionB of tbe intellectual 
^H environment through which he passed, tbe nature of his repn- 
^V tation should undei^o a certain degree of change. True poetical 
creations were as entirely wanting in this epoch of Latin liter- 
ature as they were in the epochs which followed. Rhetoric 
had taken the place of poetry, and this was kept alive merely 

»by virtue of its imitation of tbe older models, among wbocn 
Vergil occupied tbe highest place. And here may be noticed 
an essential diiferenee in tbe respective influences of Vergil and 
Homer. Homer exercised an influence over tbe lining develop- 
ment of Greek poetry and art, of which be was merely the first 
representative, with whom all aucceasive productions were 
naturally connected by tbe most intimate organic ties ; tbe 
influence, on the other hand, of Vergil on the moribund Latin 
poetry of tbe ages aubsequent to him was a purely formal and 
external one, for that poetry was a poetry of form rather than 
of substance. But however cai^ful might be tbe study of tbe 
poet, and however close tbe imitation of his language and style, 
it could not serve to bridge over the immense ga!f that existed 
between tbe Augustan writers and their successors in their 
^L appreciation of poetry ; and yet the public of their time listened 
^M to these later poets with enthusiaam. So far was this the case 
^B that it seems hard to believe that the audiences that applauded 
^m Statins "^ can have had any trne understanding of Vei^ij, and 
^B did not rather read into tbe works of tbe Augustan writer that 
^P false and degraded taste which led them to admire his pompous 
•«4^bombaBtic imitator. 

/ Without doubt the fame of Vergil was far beyond the com- 
/ prehension of tbia later age, and his traditional greatness waa so 
/ far misunderstood aa to lead to his being regarded with a well- 
I nigh HuperstitioiiB veneration. Already under the Antonines we 

\____,,.-- t< .1 Cuiritur ad vocem iucundum et carmtn amioiiB 

Tbebaidos, laetam cnm teoit Statiua urtiem, 
promisilqnB diem ; tanta dolcedine captos 
aflicit ille animoB tautoqne libidina vnlgi 
aa^tar." 

Idvemal, vii. S3 aec^c^. 
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find the o&etom, practised eveii hy the emperor, of enquiring 
tlie future by opening at random a volnme of Vergil / these so- 
called ' sortes Vergilianae ' were conanlted by Hadi-ian~no less 
than by many of his successorB, and continued popular throngh- 
ont the middle ages. This practice shows not only the im- 
mense popularity of Vergil, but also the yeueration with which 
be was regarded; for such powers of p«>phecy were only 
ascribed to books which were venerated because of tteir gacred 
character or on account of the eitraordinary wisdom they were 
sappoaed to contain, such as Homer, the Sibylline hooka, and, at 
a later period, the Bible. *^ If at one time the madman Cali- 
gula, to show his contempt for everyone, proposed to remove 
from the libraries the works and the bttata of Vergi!,** two 
centuries later Alexander Severns called Vergil the Plato of 
poets, and put his bust in a special ' lararinm ' with those of 
Achilles and certain other heroes and writers.** But long 
before tbis the entbasiasm of certain poets had well-uigh dei- 
fied Vergil. Silina Italicns used to celebrate his birthday 
every year, viaiting his tomb as if it were a> temple ; "" as a 
temple the Neapolitan Statins too used to regard it.^' Martial 

'T Cp. HUt. Ut. de la France, iii. p, 11 aeqq., fLnd the curioua passage in 
'*i. 10 Beqq. 
A Vergili ao TiU Livi seripta et imagineB pauiain abfuit quin ex 
omnlbua bibliotbesia amoveret, quoium alteram nt nulliua iogeui mini- 
niiteque iloalriuae, Blterum nt verbosnm in hiatoria negligentemque earp- 
ebat." aon., It. Si. 

" " Vergilium aateni Platonem poetarttm Tocabftt, einsque imaginem oum 
OioerQnia aimuloora ia eecaudo lorario Labait, ubi et Aohillia et muBuoTum 
Tiiornm." Lamfbid,, Alex. Siv., 30. 

u '■ Qiias (imagines) aaii habebat mailo, Terum etiani Tsnerabatar, Vergili 
Hite omneB, caiua natolem religiosiua qtnvm auum oelebrabat, Noapoli 
tnasinia, ubi monimentom ejus adire ut templom solebat." Flin., fijiiaC, 
iii. T. S. Tbis veneration for YergU, vhich seemB to have been almoBt a 
moQomitiiia with Silina Itolicua, i» confiimed too by several epigramE of 
Martial {vii. 6a ; xi. 18, 40). CoruDtUE dedicated a vrork of hiB on Vergil 
to Silina: " Annaeitt Cornulat aditalicum de Vtrg'dio." CaiEia., p. 100, op. 
p, 102(ed. Ein.). 

'■ " M&roueiqne aedens in margine tempi! 
Bnmo animum et magni tomulia Baaanta nagiatri." 

Siu., Silv., iv. i. S4. 
" QM ta diviuam Aeneida lenta 
■ed longe aeqnere et veEtigia semper adora." 

lo., Tkeb., xii, 81C. 
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speaks of tlie Ides of October aa sacrod to Vergil, just as those 
of August were sacred to Hecate or those of May to Mercury.** 
Vergil was then already the saint of poets ; and, of all the 
apotheoses of the Roman empire, this deification of Vergil, 
though ill-defined in its origin and exaggerated in its effects, 
was, without doubt, the only one inspired by a really generous 
seotiment. 

» " Maiae Marcnrinm creBBtis Idns, 
Angoatia jredit Idibns Diana, 
Octobres Maro consecravit Idas. 
Idas iaepe colas et has el illas 
qui iDBgni celebrsa Marams Idns." 

Mabt,, lii. B7. 
Martial is fall af enthuaiaem far Vergil, whom be oitlla magnnm (iv, 14), 
siimmnm (lii. 4). immeuBnm (liv. 186), uctemum (li. S2). The iJea as U> 
the Ides oJ OotoW oeeata again in Ausoniua (Idyll, t. 23), 
" Seztiles Hecate Latoaia vindicat Idas, 
Meicuriua Maiaa auperorum adiunotua honori, 
Octobres olim genitua Milto dediut Idas." 
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CHAPTEE V 

The viciBsitndes which Latin literature underwent during the 
3rd and 4th centuries are known to all. With a court and 
public entirely dominated hy the military element, where any 
slave or barbarian who had inSuence with the ignorant soldiery 
ind the throne of the Caesars, literatare could hardly 
a flourishing condition. Under such circumstances too 
9 inevitable that literature should grow less and less in 
touch with the general public, and become confined to a class 
of persona whose sole inspiration, aa well as theii'sole audience, 
was in the schools. One result of this divorce between litera- 
ture and general contemporary thought was that the difference 
between the written and spoken language became steadily more 
sensible, and thas the Latin of the common people came more 
and more to the front; hence the position of the grammarian 
grew to be a far less exalted one, and it soon sulEced if he 
could teach his pupils to write simply correctly. Nor was 
the productive power of the grammarians of these centuries 
of decadence oat of proportion to the quality of their pnpila' 
requirements; for, while rich enough in quantity, it was ex- 
tremely poor in originality. In the field of grammatical 
studies, as in every other, there is apparent a quite extra- 
ordinary poverty of ideas ; no one dares to move a step without 
supporting himself on some earlier authority. Just as every 
work of art during this period is a mere unintelligent imita- 
tion, so every learned or scientific work is a mere unintelligent 
compilation or compendium. Culture, being forced to live an 
artificial and restricted life, was already beginning to abandon 
everything that seemed superfluous, and was looking out for 
short cuts and showing a great desire fur reducing everything 
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to the smallest poBBible compasa. In enah compendia and com- 
pilations, intended to spare the reader tlie troable of studying 
a number of anthorB, this age of the decadence is remarkably 
rich, and by far the greater part of the grammatical works 
■which have been preserved belong to this class. Aa was only 
expected, under this process of compilation many of the 
earlier works were lost for ever. The emperors still sometimes 
patronised grammarians, as they did philosophers and rhe- 
toricians, but it was merely aa a luxury or from caprice, or 
BOmetimes even from cowardice, out of fear of what they might 
was said to be the case with Alexander Severus.' 
The imperial taste moreover, when it was literary, was gene- 
rally more in sympathy with Greek, and was not of a kind 
a beneficent influence ; on the contrary, it tended 
rather to encourage what was fntile and vain. Thus Qdtii, 
who wished to appear a patron of the alphabet by ordering 
all the dishes of which began with a certain letter, 
used also to amuse himself now and then by inviting gram- 
marians to submit to him lists of words expressive of tho 
ions animals.* 

After the time of Alexander Severus, who, in apite of his 
Greek proclivities, yet venerated Vei^il (though perhaps rather 
aa philosopher than poet) in the way we have seen, the study 
of letters became almost entirely foreign to the palace of the 
Caesars. The old imperial tradition was completely destroyed, 
and among the various usurpers who held or fought for the 
chief power, such a man as Gordian the Elder ^ was quite an 
exception. From this time onward we find the soldier, aa such, 
directly contrasted with the man of letters, which had never 
been the case formerly; and this fact could not fail to make 
literary studies unpopular, even with those who had received 
a certain amount of education. The writers of the ' Historia 
Angnsts,' who describe the events of their time just as they 

' " Amavit littaratos haminsa, vebementer eos etiam [eformiduiiB ds quid 
de He aEpemm ecribeient." Liucbid., AUx. Sm., H. 

' SPiBTiiN., Antonin. Geta. 5. 

' " Hie enim vita vanerabiliB, cnra Platone Bemper, cum Arialotele, oam 
Tollio, cum Vergilio oeteciBqao veteribns ageuB, etc." CiPiTuLis, Qot'lvm,"V. 
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aotoallf were, without any attempt at embellishment, give na 
a good idea of the general intellectnal level of the time, 
eBpecially in political and military circles. Thus Topiscus 

ndors that hia grandfather, in describing the assassination 
of Aper, should have attributed to the murderer Diocletian 
the worda, ' gloi'iare Aper Aeneae magni destra cadia ' ; ' for 
this,' he aaya, 'in a aoUlier, seems to me marvellous, thoagh I 

)w that many people are accustomed to cite passages from. 

I oomediana and the other poets, both Greek and Latin.'* 
At the end of the second century Clodius Albinua, though by 
Loans fond of learning, had studied Vergil at school as a 
boy, thoagh liis study of the poet had only given him an oppor- 
tunity of displaying his military instincts. " But in spite of 
everything Vergilian rerainiBceuces are common, even among 
these olasaes ; for a large number of Vergilian lines had come 
to bo regarded almost as proverbs, and, thanlca to the school 
and tUo theatre, well-nigh every one had some knowledge of the 
Aenoid, Thus quotations from Vergil, made a propoi of political 
eventa, are not only met with in the case o£ Gordian the Elder, 
who was a man of cnlture,* but they occur in a letter of Dia- 
dumoons to his father Maorinus,^ and in one of Tetricus the 
Elder to Aurelian.^ Under Alesander Sereras, lulius Crispus, 
tribune o! the Praetorians, espreased his displeasure in a Ver- 
gilian quotation which proved fatal to him.' A pun in praise 
of Diadumenus and at the expense of Macrinus, which went 
the round of ths oircna, consisted of two half-lines of Vergil ; '" 

* Vortsa., NumeriaH., IS. 

* " Omnem puoritiam in Afriua traoBsgit, eruditna litteris Graecia et 
IiuUnlR modicKiriter. quod aaaet aoimi iani iuiie militaria et acperbi. FeFtor 
in unhollR oanpiiiaima oantBuie inter paerutas. < Aima ameua capio neo eat 
ntlanU in armia.' " {Atn., !i. 3L4.) CiriroLiN., Clod. Alb.. 5. 

* " Onutabnt praetereu tgibiis seuei, oum Qordianum filium vidisaet, boa 
■Mpiuime, 'Oatendtnt terria hatia taotum taU, eto.' " lAen,, vi. 870.) 
" iTOUN . OoTd. tun.. 20. 

" Si te auUa movent, eto." (Aen., it. 272). luMPBtD., Ant. Diadum., S. 

"Veranadeui^ue iltiai lertitr, qaem atatim ad Aureliuiuni seripserat : 

'EripomeliiB.inTicte, inBliH'"(4m.,Ti. 865). Thkb. Poll., Trig, tyrann., 24. 

> " Jlili SvifXtf TtS* (ri^arSiw ivitriira, 'Iai!\iw Kp^ror X'-^'^PXO^"'^'^ ''i^' 

Stpuipopwt, Itn d;icff«r0c]T t^ tou waM/ion iraHiAs-Ei tVoc n toO Mdpuvoi toS 

iroiijT-oC 7rep<#ai7faTD, iy if k.t.\." (Am.,a. SU). Dio» Cabs., 75, 10. 

'" "Egregiua forma iuvenia, diguna oni pater baud Maientiaa eesct " 
{J«n.,Ti. 863; vii. 6S3). Oapiiolih., Opil. Macriii., 13. 
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and similarly, a Vergilian hemisticii was included in tte accla- 
mations with wLich the Senate proclaimed the already elderly 
Taoitna emperor." 

Bat if among' the orgies and crimes of the imperial palace 
an echo, as it were, of Vertrilian verse might still sometimea 
be heard, that was no proof of the eiistence of any real 
poetical feeling; it only showed that the fame of the poet was 
BO universal that it was able to anrrive even nnder the most 
nnfavonrable circnmstances. His chief ofSce now was to teach 
children in the achoola and ao give them the means of empLa- 
Bifling their childishness when they grow np. In fact, he was 
so thoronghly stniiied at achool that to know his works by 
heart from one end to the other was no nncommon feat. This 
great familiarity with his writings, coupled with the general 
poverty of ideas of the period, led to the prodnction of the 
' Centos,' 1* in which, by the adroit combination of isolated 
linea and hemisticha, Vei^il waa made to say the most unex- 
pected things. The idea of snch ' Centoa ' conid only have 
arisen among people who had learnt Vergil mechanically and 
did not know of any better nse to which to put all these veraea 
with which they had loaded their brains. And moreover, the 
nae which bad already been made of Vergil by ao many poeta 
was related cloaely enongh to the work of the cento- makers, 
and led naturally np to it.^' Nor is this a caae of the caprice 

'■ " Et to legisti, ' inoaoaqne menta regia Romaoi ' (Aen., yi. 810), diia- 
mot deoiOB." Vorisc, TaHl., B. 

" The earlieet cullection ot Tergilmc centOB ie in the tnmoiiB Cotlei 
BalmuBianns, vbidi forms the nccleuB of the Antbologia Latiua and goes 
book to the 8th caiitUT7 at least. This MS. coDtaJna twelve by vsricoB 
BDthora and of various periods, inctailing the Medea of HoamniB Geta. 
Only one of these is Christiaii ; this last was not pabliBhed by either Bdrmakn 
or Mktkb in their Antbologia Latina ; it was first pabliahed by SDRtNUAR 
{Dt er.elaia.anonymicenlo Verpilianut iiuditw. Traieot. nd Bh., 1S6T}, and 
it IB in the Anthologia Latina of Bibbe (Leip., 1869, i. p. ii). 

Od the Bnb]<!ct of cantos in general, and those of Vergil in particular, see 
Habilbbbq, Commentat. de cenlortibui, Fnttbae, 1840 ; Boboeb, Deeenlonibvt 
EomtricU it Vergilianii, Havniae, 1836; Jievtie anahjtiqut dei aavTaget 
tcriti CTi ceniont rirpuia lei tempi anciaa jusqu'au XIX. liielt (DBi.KptgitBK, 
London, Triibner, 186B) ; Tableau de la lUUratuTe da eenton ehet lei ancient 

^K el lei wodemti (Id., Lend., 1875) ; MCiiLeb, De re metT., p. 165 acq. ; Uui- 

^1 BBBO, Memorabilia Vergiliana, pp. 6-12. 

^B " Noteworthy in this oonneotion is the Cirit. attributed to Tergil. whiob 

^H is so luli ol Vergilian phrsMS and tnmd of evpresBion u (o be well-nigb a 

^^k eento. 
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of OHO or two individnals ; it ia a regular form of litomry 
compoeition, which began early and lasted long. Already in 
the time of Tortnlliaii, a certain Hosidius Geta had composed 
ont of Vergilian linea a tragedy entitled ' Medea,' which, ia 
still in esistence; another writer had put together in a similar 
manner a translation of the Tabula of Cebea. Then there 
were Christians too, who wished Vergil to bear witness to 
their faith, such aa Proba Faltonia,^* who told the story of 
the Old Testament in Vergilian verses ; Pompouiua, who pro- 
daced a work of the kind in honour of Christ, entitled 
' Titjrns ' ; '* Marcna Victorinna (4th century), who composed 
in this way a Hymn on the Passion ; Sedulina (5th centary), 
anthor of a poem on the Incarnation, etc.*" The Emperor 
Valentinian, as if jealons of Vergil's fame as a pare writer, 
even composed an obscene poem out of verses of bis, and com- 
pelled Ansonius to compete with him in this field; this is 
the origin of the famons Cento Nujptialis, which is without 
doubt the best of the various centos that have been pre- 
served. Now-a-days such work would be looked npon as 
childish, bat then it was regarded as showing respect for the 
poet, and the memory and skill of these writers were very 
generally admired.'^ Vergil must be treated in every way like 
Homer, and, aa thero had been Homeric centos, so there must 
be Vergilian ones also. In the caae of either poet there were 
certain men who achieved a special reputation for this class 
of performance, and who used to style themselves Homei'ic or 
Vergilian poets.'* But the highest degree of absurdity waa 



" Cp. ABODBiCH, Die Anicifr und dit rSmiiche Dichterin Proba (Vienna, 
1B70). p. 57 Mqq. 

" PDbliHlied bf BuBSTAN in tlio SitiungibeT. d. !llUia:h. Akad., 18TS, 3. 39. 

" So much -were t)ieae Chriatinii oeulOB tbe faabian that Fupe Oeloaiiu, 
iu his note on the oauon. IhonRbt it uecesBary lo declare tbem apuoiTphal ; 
" OeDtimetmm de Chrieto, Veigiliauis oompaginiitum Ttiiaibus, apoorf- 
phom." Decret. Gtlaa. Pap. (ann. 494), ap. Labii£, iv. 12S4. 

" Anxonins excuaiiB himaell in the dedicatDty letter lo hia friend Paulas i 
" Piget Yeigilioni carmiiuB digoiUtem tarn ioouUri deboneatasBe materia, 
■ad qaid taceremF iuaeum erati qaodque est potentisBimum imperand) 
gunufl, logabat qui iubere poteint, S. imperatoi ValenEiuianQs, vir meo 
iudicio erndituB." 

" An audenl Boman ioBcription runs : " SilTano coelesti Q. Olitias Felix 
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H readied hj one UaTortiaa, author of a cento on the I 

W Judgment of Paris, who got at last to improvising Tergilian J 

oentos ; and one of these improvisatioDs, in which he ^^^H 

modestly declines the title of the ' modem Tergil,' is still ^^^H 

»The manner in which Vergil was regarded conld not fail to ^^B 
be greatly inflnenced by the varions commentaries with which 
be was illustrated in the schools ; for here, as we hare seen, 
his works continued to serve as the hasis of edncation. A 
critical history of the varions commentators on Vergil, though 
attempted by Snringar,'" remains still to be written, and this 
cannot be satisfactorily done until numerons special researches 
have been made in this most intricate subject. The commen- 
taries on Vergil, which kept being produced down to the end 
of the middle ages, were, owing to the use made of them 
for educational purposes, subject to perpetual alterations. No 
master ever scrupled to condense or modify or gloss them in 
any way he might think best. One would compile from a 
number of earlier authorities and then give the compilation his 
own name, another would insert glosses from varions quarters 
and remain anonymous, another would embellish or interpolate 
the regular commentaries according to his taste and pass off 
the result as the work of the original author. The mass of 
oommeutaries which has come down to ns is like a swollen 
torrent, fed by tributaries of every sort and origin. All have 
been condensed or rearranged or interpolated from various 

VergilianuB poeta d. d." Orelli-Henzeu, No. 1179. In a Greek inacrip- I 
tion from Egjpt appears on Homerio «eiito b; an Author who calls himaell 
an " Homeno poet," Vide Lbibobnb, later, de I'Egypl, ii. p. 397. 

" Jt too ia found in the Codex Salm., aud was £ist pabliehed bj Qni- 
OBEiui in the Bibl. de I'teole da charut, 11, p. 182. SimmoiB repnbliahed 
it, without knowing of the liret edition, alter the Dt tcclaia (p. 15), bat did 
not diacover either tbe name of ita author or its subject. In this respect 
BiEBE, who has been tbe first to inolnde it in the AnthoUgia Latina (i. p. 18), 
was more aucoeBsful. 

•^ Hittoria criHca »c)ioiia»[arum Latinorum (Lugd. Bat., 1834), vol. iE. 
Bpeoial treatises on several at the Vergihan commentators have been written 
b; Waoneb, Tsubbb, Biesb, and others. There are valuable critical materiala 
in the FTolegomtna of Bibbbch (pp. 114-108), to which must be added tbt I 
important work of Haoen, Scholia Bernemia od Vergili BiKolita el Geargiea, 
Iiips., 1667, p. 6S6 seqq. 
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none kfis retnaiDed in its origiBal form. Tliose which 
beu- the names of Probtta and Asper may aerre to show to 
wkat an extent the later grammariBiia oorrapted the work of 
tbeir more capable prede<?es9ora. The principal compilatioDB 
of Tergilian epex^esia, like the principal grammatical com' 
pilatjfmn. belong to this period of decadimice, and here two 
names stand ont conspicnonalj, Donatns and Serrins. 

For a JQdgment of the commentarj of Donatns,** now lost, 
bnt mentioned bjr his pupil Jerome among those that were 
in regslar nse in the schools,** a consideration of the parts of 
H j gM W i c d bj Servins will be snfficient.*' Donatns wished 
to poae as a critic, and consequently jndges Tery freely of tho 
poet, finding fault with many passages ; bat not only are his 
strictares nnjost, but they often show a surprising ignorance, 
CTon of the elementary rules of prosody. This critical attitude 
did not prevent him from admiring Vergil, bnt hia admiration 
was of such a kind as to lead him to present the poet to his 
[lapils in an altogether false light, attribnting to him, as certain 
philosophical schools had already done to Homer, an extra- 
ordinary degree of wisdom, and searching in bis lines for 
bidden philosophical meanings which had certainly never so 
much as entered his head. Ke explained the order of the 
Vergilian poems as follows : — ' One must know,' he said, ' that 
Vergil, in composing his works, followed an order correspond- 
ing to the life of man. The first condition of man was pastoral, 
and BO Vei^ wrote first of all the Bocolics ; afterwards it was 
agricultural, and so he wrote next the GFeorgics. Then, as the 
number of the race increased, there grew up therewith the love 
of war ; hence his final work is the ^ueid, which is fnll of 

" BiBBECE BtateB (pToJtgg., p. 1T9) thkt nothing is knovn of a oommen- 
taiy by Aetius DonstnB on the Bucolica. Bnt be ie mistaken. The Bio- 
firapli; of Tergil, which beari the name of Donatiia. was originally preSiad 
to a commentaiy on the Bncolics, and concludeB with general remarks on 
these whioh have been preeerved. Cp. Hujbn, SeftoJ. Btrn., p. liQ eeqq. 

*• >i Fulo qitod paer legeria Aspri in Yergilium et SalloBtiDin conunen- 
tarioB, Tulcati in orationeB OioeroniB, 'Viotortni in dialogos eias et in Tetenti 
comoedias praeceptoriB mei Donati. aeque in Vergilium." Hieboktm., Apol, 
adv. Rvfn., i. p. 3S7. 

" Viit the pasaagea in Servina referrins to Donatns oolleoleJ by Spb- 
itJoiB, op. ei(., p. ST seqq. ; and Bibbeck, FroUgg. , p. 178 seqq.. 
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wars.'** We shall see fnrtlier on to what an extent tins alle- 
gorical method of interpreting Vergil was developed. 
Bnt the most popular of all the commentariea on Vergil, 
and the only one which haa come down to ns complete, if not 
intact, is that of Servins, a ■work which was in regular nse 
in the achoola of the middle ageg, and is of the greatest im- 
portance still, not ao mnch for its elucidation of Vergil aa for 
the namerona valaable notices oE every kind that it has pre- 
served. To estimate fairly the work of Servius by what we 
posgeas now, is a difficult matter ; ** for while on the one hand 
it is clear that he compiled it from earlier commentators and 
grammarians, on the other it is equally clear that, owing to 

I the constant use made of it, it has undergone various altera- 
tions, and has been steadily interpolated throughout the course 
of the middle ages, sometimes with anch atnpidity aa to make 
Servius cite himself as an anthority.*^ It ia clear however 
that Servius was, for the time in which he lived, an eniinent 
grammarian, and superior to Donatna, whose errors he often 
corrects with much taste and sense. But this was not enough 
to enable him to overcome the defects of the scholarship of his 
age. There was something stereotyped about the whole gram- 
matical tradition of the period, which lasted throughout the 
middle ages, and did not fail to make itself apparent in that 
practical part of instruction which waa concerned with the 
exposition of authors. Thus not a few of the views which 
appear crystallised in Servius are due to a certain miataken 
tendency noticeable already at an earlier date. Those un- 
answerable questions which the Alexandi-iana were so fond 
of asking about Homer,*' and which interested Tiberina ao 
greatly,** were also put forward about Vergil, and may often 

** Sbbv., Frooem. Bclog.. p. 97. Cp. too a Latin MS. published b; 

LQtiiCHxa&T in the Bibl. de V6cole dft eharla, ii„ p. 128. 
>> Ver; valnable in thia connaotion is the oritical adition of SarriDB and 
other VergUinn oommentatora, undertaken by Tnim ajid Haqen (Leipz., 
1878 Beqq.). Cp. Geoboii, Die alte Aaieiikritik (Stnttg., 1891), p, 9 aeqq, 
M '■ Ut Servius dieit." Ad Eci., 1. 12 ; iii. 20 ; is.. 1. 
'7 Cp. IiAUKB. Geteh. dtr homer. Pottie, p. 6 acq. ; OairaiiSiM, Gcich, d. 
elati. PhUologic itnAltirth., it p. II Beq. For the iKTrartml and the \iiKTiKol 
vide ftlao Lubkb, I>e Anttanhi itudiii komerieii, pp. 199-324. 
" BozT., Tibtr., 70. Op. Q*Um, dv. 6 ; Luma, op. oil., p. 11, 
. J 
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be recognised by their regular formula in Servins.** Con- 
BoientiouH criticism and BOnnd scholarship were by no means 
indispensable to satisfy the demands of fashion in this branch 
of leaminp, where the grammai-ian was too often little more 
than a charlatan,*' and where it waa required of his answers 
that they shonld be snbtle, brilliant, and specious rather than 
that they should be useful, just, or true. A curious instance of 
this ia afforded by the twelve or thirteen passages of Vei^l 
which were supposed to present insuperable difficulties." This 
insuperable difficulty bad come to be weil-nigh an article of 
faith, and the commentator simply left these passages alone, 
saying, 'This is one of the Twelve.' And yet several of the 
lines which Serviaa inclndea tn his list do not in reality present 
any special dilBculty. 

However much one may claim that the work of Servius has 
been tampered with, yet it cannot be denied that certain al- 
legorical interpretations — as, for instance, that of the golden 
branch with which Aeneas descends into Hades '* — are too much 



*•" Cor" or "quomodo dixit . . .f Bolvitur sio . . ." AdAen., 
iii.30a, 276, 341, 379 ; It. 339, 545, eta. 

" " . . . nt forte rogatoB, 

dam petit aut Ibennaa ant Phoebi baJaea, diaat 
nutricem Auohisas, nomen patiiamqnB noTeicaa 
Anchemoli, dioat quot AcesCeB viierit annoa, 
quot Siouli PhrjgibuH vini dcnaverit urnas." 

ICVBNAL, vii. 332. 
■' " Soiendimi eat locnm bnno ease nnnm de lii. (al. ziii.) Yargili the 
p«r nataram obacnria, aive insolubilibna, Biye emendandis, aiva aa retiotia 
nt a nobis per hiatoriae antiqnae ignoTuitiam liqnide non intellegantni." 
Sbrt., ad Aen., ix. S68. " Bmendum tamen et locum buno esBB nniuii da 
hia, qaoB inBolabiles diiimna gnpca." In., ad ii. 412. Cp. loo ad t, 822 ; 
xii. 74 ; Lehbs, De Ariitarchi tliid. kom., p, 219 seq. ; Bibbbok, Proltgg., 
p. 109 seqq. To thia category belong also the antapoiotei (quibus looia 
commemoTMitar quae non budI ajite praediata). of wbich one ia notieed by 
Sbrtigb, ad Atii., ii. 463. as the tenth. Cp, Bibbeoe, ProUgg., p. 108 seq. 
ai ■' Ergo per ramam virtutaa dioit eeae aectaudatt. qui eat Y iictmaa imi- 
tatio, quern ideo in silvia dicit latere, quia re vera in baiua vitae eontuBione 
et maiore parte vitioruni vlrtntiB integritBB latet." SkbV., ad Aen.. vi. 166. 
For thia reason, in the earlier editiona of Vergil, there often appear attributed 
to him the linea of Mjiiuinub on the symbollaal meanicg of the lettei Y 
{Anthol. Lai., No. 632. ed. Bibbe) : 

" Uttera Fythagorae, diacriioiae Becta bicomi, 
bamanae ritae speoimen praelem videtnr, etc." 
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I is accord with the ideas of Servias' own time to be due to any 1 
one but Mm. But if }iere and there Serving gives to certain J 
lines or oertain parte of the UBrrative a philosophical meaning, 
there is no sign of any general and eyateraatic theory of alle- I 
gortcal interpretation which would make all the incidents of | 

I the work tend in thia one direction. Of snch an interpretatio 
ire shall have occasion to speak shortly, and we shall then have ] 
on opportunity of rej^arding thia question at closer quarters. 
Vei-gil had in fact made use of allegory, as every one knows, I 
in the Bucolics, bnt here it was when dealing with facts J 
jrather than with ideas. An ancient tradition, going back to ] 
Asconius Pedianua and even to the times of the poet hln 
self, as to the authenticity of which there can be no reasonable I 
donbt, stated that Vergil had in the Bucolics alluded to the I 
incidents of his own life and to the events of the day. But ' 
this vague and geuei-al statement left it indefinite as to what 
were the actual passages in which Vergil had made use of 
allegory, and thus from the very earliest times we find the 
commentators divided in opinion as to the meaning of ^ 
lines, which some nnderstood literally, or, as Serviua has it, i 
' simpliciter,' while others interpreted them 'per allegoriam,' 
and spent their time in hunting up events to which they I 

» might refer. Serviua, in judging between the two schools, I 
shows a very reasonable tendency to limit the range of alle- ] 
gory,^^ and often pronounces for the literal interpretation on 
the ground that the allegorical is 'nou neceesaria.' But he is 
not always consistent in this, and at times he accepts or passes 
as possible allegorical interpretations which are quite without 
foundation,'* — for to ascribe all snch errors of judgment to 
interpolators would be to exaggerate his merits and to fail to I 
recognise the nature of the period in which be lived. To what I 

» lengths the mania for allegorical interpretations could go i 
down at once at the beginning ot the first Eclogue, Directly I 
after saying that Tityrus stands for Vergil, 'not indeed every- 1 
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wltera, bat only where the passage reasonably admits it,' 1 
prooeeds to explain ' snb tegmine fagi ' as a most beaatifnl 
allegory, because ' fagns' conies from the Greek tfiaytiv, to eat, 
and hence the poet allndea with this word to those estates which 
were necessary to support him and which had been restored to 
him by the kindness of Angaatns. A little lower down again, 
in the words — 

' ipaae te, Titjie, pinns, 
ipai te tontea, ipsa haec arbagta vijcabant ' — 
he explains Tityms aa being Vergil, the pines Rome, the 
fountains the poets or the senators, and the shrnbs the gram- 
marians. Perhaps this last interpretation is not due to Ser- 
vins,'* but for our purpose it is snfBcient to observe that 
interpretations of this kind were current, not only in Serviua 
time, but even earlier. 

To Serviua himself is also doubtless due that exaggerated 
idea of the exceptional and extraordinary wisdom of Vergil 
which prevails in various parts of his commentary. Thna he 
qnotes with evident satisfaction the view of Metrodorus, who 
held that it waa an error to accuse Vei^il, aa some had done, 
of being ignorant of astrology ; '^ while at the beginning of the 
Sixth Book of the Aeneid, which was supposed to contain the 
most recondite learning of all, he puts the following note: 
'All Vergil is fitll of wisdom, but especially this book, the 
chief part of which is taken from Homer. Some thinga in it 
are stated simply, others are taken from history, many from 
the exalted sciences of Egyptian philosophy and theology, so 
that several passages of this book have had entire treatises 
devoted to them.' 

The commentary of Servins is essentially the work of a 
grammarian, intended to be used in the schools of grammar ; 
there are, it is true, certain rhetorical notices, for the studies 
of rhetoric and grammar were closely akin, but an exposition 
of Vergilian poetry from the rhetorical point of view is not 

°> ScBiNaiB, Hill. cril. icholl, Lai,, ii. p. 79. Lion, iDstead of " Arhuita, 
frnteta, id est eoholastici," edits " Arbiala, frncteta aaholustici vocabant." 

" Ad Qeorg., 1. 230. Nor aie there wanting ezpreaaiooa of admiration, 
snoh as, " Unde apparel Sivinum poetam allad agentem lerom uemper 
attiugere." Ai Am., iii. 349. 
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tbe main object of the work. The commentary- of Tiberina 
Clandioa Douatos, who lived a. little later than the Bonatna 
already mentioned, ia, on the other hand, profeaaedly rhetorical. 
The anthor had written it, without apai-ing his words,^ to 
Bapply a deficiency which he noticed in the commentaricH in 
use at the time. Ho believed that Vorgira first quality was 
rhetorical, and that his worka oaght to be elucidated by orators 
quite a« much ae by gramraariana ; ^' hence hia notea are not 
in any way grammatical or philological, bnt are confined to 
explaining the meaning and the rhetorical fitnesa of every 
passage in the Aeneid. From its natnre, therefore, this com- 
mentary is not one which can give us much help for an under- 
standing of the poet or a knowledge of antiquity, and this 
will account for the general neglect into which it has fallen 
among scholars ; in fact, it has not been reprinted since the 
16th century.^ Contrary to the custom of his contemporaries, 
Donatns has been at no pains to give hia work a learned air, 
having purposely eliminated from it every note of an erudite 
nature, and not even made nse of those technical terma of 
rhetoric which one would naturally have expected. Bat this 
vague and colourless manner in which he treats bis subject 
haa made him to a certain extent better able than others to 
discern the real purpose of the Aeneid, in which he sees 
nothing bnt an account of the deeds of Aeneas and a glorifica- 
tion of Home and Augustus, rigorously esclnding the idea that 
it ia in any way a scientific or philoaophical work.*" In this 
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" " . . . meliuB existimuis loquncitate qnsdam te faaere doctiaiem. 
qnam IcnebioBSie brevilatiB vitio In erroribna linquere.'' Piaef. 

3B " Si Marooia carmuin competeoter attenderis «t eonim mtntem cam- 
mode comprehenderie, inveniea Id poeU rbetorem sommum ; atqne inde 
iutelligea Tergitium hod grant mati cos sed oratoieB praecipuoa tradete 
debnisee." PrtKf. 

'* I qnote from a Tenetlun (Jantine) edition oE 1544. Another appeared 
at Naples in IG35, anotber at Bale (cura O. Fabricii) in 1561. Crinitas, in 
1496, made some extraats from a Florentine MS. of this commsntarj. Lot 
Trithont much admirlnf; them, appan-ntl; : " Videtur opera ludi ; non eaim 

Iomnino doctua his . . ■ DoDStua," he Bays. Op. Mouuhen, in the 
Rheia. Museum, N, F. xvi. p. 139 aeq. ; ViLiuaai, in the Biv. difilol. cl. liv. 
(1B86), p. 31 seqq. ; Bdiidilas, Di Tib. Cl. Donali in Aen. Comment. (Jena, 
1888). 
** " . . , invenieoma Tergilinm id esse prafennm ut geata AeoMe cat- 
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-way lie answera the critics who foand certain iuconseqTienceB 
or contradictions in Vergil'a philosophical views ; but he is 
none the less convinced of the vastness and variety of Vergil's 
learning', which is anch, according to him, that the student of 
any hranch of human knowledge may find valuable information 
in. Vergil's works." This is, of conree, quite in accordance with 
the idea of the perfect orator, who, as Cicero had already said, 
must be a man of universal knowledge." 

Ab a matter of fact, Donatas had no reason to complain that 
Vei^l was not sufficiently studied by the rhetoricians. The 
first elucidation and exposition of the poet belonged naturally 
to the grammarians, bat the use whiob the rhetoricians made 
of him in their schools and their works at this period left 
nothing to be desii-ed. Most of the writers on rhetoric drew 
their illnetrations from him, chiefly when treating of the figures, 
as is clear from several commentaries and also from short 
treatises on the figures attached to various MSS. of Vergil,*' 
In lulius RaSnianus' treatise on the figures, the instances are 
almost exclusively taken from Vergil.** Aruaianus, towards 
the end of the 4th century, drew his Exevipla. locutioawm,, 
for the nse of the schools of rhetoric, from Terence, Cicero, 
Sallust, and Vergil.** In the same century the rhetoricians 
Titianns and Calvns brought together in a special work the 
themes taken from Vergil and adapted as exercises in the 
rhetorical schools.** Declamations of this period, both in prose 



eoneTet. non ut aliiinam Boientioe interiaria vhI philoeopliias partem qasBi 
asBBrtor aHenmBret." Praef. (Cp. tod the beginning of the preface, whioh 
deals with the aims of the Aeneid). 

*■ " Interea hoc quaqne mirandani debet advertt. Bio Aeoeae Iftadem esse 
diBpDBitam nt in ipsa exquieita. arte omnia materiaram xenera couveQirent, 
quo Gt at Yergiliani carminiB lector rbetoricis praeoeptiB inatrai posait, et 
omnia visendi agendique officia reperiie." Praef. 

" Op. QDnrm,., ii. 21. 

" Op. IIaoen. Scholia Bernfiuia, pp. 733, 984. 

*' Bhctores Lalini minoret, ed. TTt. m, p. 39 Boqq, 

" Cp. HiDPr, in Henna, iii. p. 223. 

*f " Et Titianna et Oalvaa. qai themata omnia de Tergilio elicnemnC et 
aETormanint ad dioendi ubuid. iu exempLn coutiaveiaiarum h^ dnaa posue- 
ront allocutionea, Venerem agere statu absolutivo cum dicit lanoni, ' Causa 
fnisti perioulorum hia qnibaa Italiam lata conceaaerant,' laneuem vero niti 
statu nauaatiio et lelativo, per qaem oateadit nou saa causa Troianas 
laboraie. Bed Teneris." Sbbt., ad Aen., z. 16. This cualoni of taking 
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■ and verse, on subjects taken from Vergil are still preserved.^ ^^^^| 
f Avienns andertook a task kalf antiqaarian half rhetorical when, ^^^^| 
in his work which is now lost, ho treated in yerae at length I 



I at length 

those legends or facta which had been merely briefly alluded to 
by Vergil.** Thronghoat ibis period, daring which rhetoric 
exercised an absolute sway over the minds of men,** Vergil's 
fame continued bright, merely altering its colour according to 
the taste of the time, and losing more and more its rational 
natnre. 
■ Those therefore who stndied in the grammatical and rhe- 
\ torical schools were taught to look upon Vergil as the supreme 
type of the grainmarian and of the rhetorician, and as the final 
anthority on all those qaestions of learning and culture which 
were regarded at the time as important. The result of euch 
a training on a grown-up man and a profeaeed scholar may 
be learned from the Saturnalia of Maorobiua, in which Vergil 
appears as an encyclopaedic authority on every conceivabls' 
subject. 

MacrobiuB (4th-5th century) is the author of the only 
cient work we now possess, apart from the commentaries, 
which deals professedly with Vergil. It was his wish to form 
a collection, for the ase of bis bod, of the criticisms and the 
comments of every kind which he had found in the coarse of 
wide and varied reading. To bring all these various materials 
together, he has not only adopted, like so many others, a sym- 
posium as hia framework, but has confined the greater part of 
the dialogue to an alignment on the merits of Vergil, in which 
he makes use of the poet's name to introduce discussions on 

themes from Vergil was equitll; common in the African Bchoole of tbetorlo, ] 
as we learn from Aoqostinb, Con/., i. 17. 

" " Qui in Vecgilium Boripail declamationea de hoc loco hoe a 
Sbr».. ad Jen., I. 532. We poasesB the ptoae deolamation of EnNOiitDi, j 
" Fm-ha Didoitii cam abeuntcm oidtret Aeneam," on the tbeme of Aen., It. L 
365 seqq. (Diclio, ixvlii.). Of tbe deolamationa in verse we shall spekk I 
further on. 

** Cp. RmBKCE. FroUgg., g. 19S seq. 

*' " Post apicem divinitatis ego ilia snm gaaa vel oommsnda n: 
teota lel facto . . . : nos regnOi regimus et iioperantes aslubria iubemuB. 
. . . Ante BCipionea et trabeaa eat pompoBS recitatio. . . . Foetica, 
ioris peritia,diBleotica, aritbmetica cam me utantur qussi genitFiae,me tamen 
ssserenle eant pietio," Thus speaks Ithetoric in Eshodids, Opaie. vi 
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the most varied topics, thas showing how important a position 
Vergil oconpied in the learning of the time. Bat thoagh Macro- 
bina has wished to give his work the appearance of a discossioa 
as to the merits of Vergil's poetry, it is, in fact, nothing bnt a 
eulogy of it ; for such the tone of enthusiastic admiration which 
pervades every page, and the programme in the first book of 
the part to be devoted to Vergil, prove it to be. In this dia- 
logue Macro bins^him self a diBtingniahed and learned man for 
hia time — introdnces as speaking all the moat eminent scholars 
of the period, and rises with these, in hia coatem plat ion of the 
poet, to a far higher level than the common. He has before 
hia eyes the school -concept ion of Vergi!,^ and rightly enough 
finds it mean and inadeqnate ; he feels that there is far more 
in the poet than the grammarians of tho time were capable 
of perceiving. He wishes therefore to penetrate more deeply 
into the poem and to bring to light those hidden beauties 
■which few or none besides wei-e able to appreciate. And yet 
throughont his work, which claims to be a protest against the 
false and dwarfed notions of the age, tho ideas of that age do 
not fail to make themselves apparent and at times strangely to 
warp the author's judgment without his perceiving it. 

In the eyes of Maorobina, Vergil ia not merely an authority 
in every branch of learning,''^ but he is distinctly infallible. 

1° To the U9e of Yergil in the schools at this period and later, there 
sJlade, beaidea MiciioBiua, Odobidb (i, □. 18) : " Aeueaa qnalia per trten- 
nium belU eiaitaverit, qaaatoa populog implicaerit, odio eicidioque affliierii, 
ladi litteroci disoiplina DOBtras qaoqne memoriae inustum eat," ojid bom n 
point of view more in accoriiBnoe with that of Bdaarobiua, Fulobntids, who, 
speaking of Yergil, says, "Sed ilia tantuia quoeiimua levia qoae meDanali- 
buB stipendiis gromiDiitici diatrahnnt puerilibus anscultationibaB." De Vern, 
eont,, p. 713 1 " Bi me soholarum praeteiitorum aon fatlit memoria," lb,, 
p. 748 1 " Unde et iofantibua, i^nibna haee nostra (Vergili) materia traditiu, 
isCi Bnnt ordineB DODaequendi," lb., p. 747. In the 4t)i oenturv, aa ve leant 
from Aqbohidb, Vergil and Homer vera read in the Bchoola jOBt ae in the 
time of Quintilian, and after tbem Menander, Terenae, Horace, and Sollust 
{Idyl,, i.iS). AgrammariaQiadesoribedby Au8aniaB(£pia., 187) aa "arma 
viramqae docene atqae arma viramque peiitaa." Sidonids AroLLiNAsra 
(5tb aent,]> in hie paneg^rio on Anthemins. puts Vergil fiiat iu the liaC of 
anthorB studied bj him. then Ctuero, Livy, Baliust, Torro, Flautua, Quin- 
tilian, and Tacitus {Cam., ii. 1S4 aeqq.). 

" "Nulllua diaoiplinae eKpera," Somn. Seip., I. 6. 44; " disoiplinamni 
' im peritissimuB," lb., i. IS. 12 ; " omnium discipUnarum psriCua," 
., 16. 13. 
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B Macrobins does not admit, as so many of tia predecessors had 

r done, that there are defects or errors in Vergil's poetry ; he 

considers that the power of solving any difficnity which may 

be fonnd depends entirely on the capacity of the atndent.*^ 

His whole work is occapied in bringing to light the immense 

f store of Vei^l'a learning, which was to a great extent hidden 
from the ordinary i-eader of the time, — 'the many things which 
the commentatoi'B lightly pass over, as it it were not given to 
a grammarian to concern himself with anything beyond mere 
words.' ' We, who feel conscious of a finer taste, will not snffer 
the entrance to the sacred poera to remain hidden any longer, 

tbnt will examine the road that leads into its most secret re- 
cesses and throw open its inmost shrino for the veneration of 
Hcholars.'"* In the dialogue, a certain Evangeliis is made to 
take np a position opposed to the poet, but there is nothing 
really earnest about this character; he cannot be taken as a 
representative of the nnprejndieed eritics of an earlier pei'iod, 
still less of those of the time of Macrobins, among whom such 
a personage certainly never existed. He is merely introduced 
to afford an opportunity of enlogising Vergil, and, as if the 
author were afraid that his criticisms might ba taken too 
Herioasly, care is taken when describing his arrival on the 
scene to paint his personal character in the blackest colours. 
As soon as he is annonnced every one gives signs of disappro- 
bation ; ^ each time that he opens his month to attack Vergil 
every one shudders.^ Soma of his criticisTOB had already 
been made by earlier scholars j but, as a rale, he sets himself 
to attack jnst those points in which Vergil is strongest, and 
ft even goes so far as to deny that a man born, like the poet, in J 

W B> " QaeiQ nulliiiB nnqQam disciplinae error involvit," S. Scip., ii. 8, I 
■< "miuiifeatnm estomuibua qaid Moio diierit, qaem constat errorii ignaram; 
erit enim ingenl siugulotum inTenire, quid poseit ompliua pro abaolvenda 
hac qaaeBtioDe couferri." 5. Rcip., ii. 8. 8. 

"^ Sal., i. 35. 12 seqq, 

" "Corrugato indicavero vultu pleriqae de oonsiflenlibus Evangeli inter- 
ventum otio auo inamoeuum, miausqiie plaoido conventiii cangraeutem. 
Erat enint amorulaula dicacltate at lingua proterve mordaoi procax. ao 
•ectiraa ofieneacum, qiias eine delectu cari vel non amiai in se paaaim Teibii 
odia Eersntibua provocabet." Sut., i, 7. 2. 

w "Cnmquo adhuo dieeatem omnea BihorrnisBent." ""* ' "' " 
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Veaetiaa village can have known anything about Gi-eek 
Greek writers.^ Thia foolish remark, which could not so 
much as have occcurred to Vei^il's bittei-eat detractor in the 
Augustan age, serves however to introdace, by way of reply, 
a leugtby exposition oE the profundity of the poet's knowledge 
of Greek, a theme which occupies almost the whole of the Fifth 
Book, Similarly, it is a remark of Evangelns that opens the 
whole discussion on Vergil, which forms the moat important 
part o! the work. Evaugelas refuses to recognise in Vergil 
anything more than a mere poet, whose work moreover con- 
tains many faults and was rightly judged by its anthor worthy 
to be bnrnt.^'' Symmachns, on the other hand, maintains that 
Vergil ia not only auitable for teaching children, but can aei'vo 
far higher purposes. ' You seem to me,' he says to Evangelua, 
' to regard Vergil from the same point of view as we did when 
we learnt him by heart at school ; but the fame of Vergil is 
such that no pi'aise can increase it nor any blame detract from 
it.' At this point the other speakers join in and combine to 
attack Evangetus, each taking upon himself to expound a part 
of Vergil's wisdom, and Ho fill np the pi'ogi'amme of the remain- 
ing books, which have only been preserved in a fi'agmentary 
condition, Thus Enstathius is to deal with Vergil's knowledge 
of astrology and philosophy, Flavianus and Vettins to point 
oat how intimate was his acquaintauce with the augnral and 
pontifical ceremonies, Symraachus to dilate on his knowledge 
if rhetoric, Ensebina on his power as an orator, Eostathina to 
show what use he made of Greek writers, Furins Albinns and 
Albinus to explain how he borrowed from earlier Latin 
writers in the matter of Hues and words respectively, while 
Servius, as the chief Vergilian commentator, is to espouDd the 
meaning of certain difficult passages. — All that part of the 

>s " Unde enim Yeneta ruaticia parenlibua, inter ailvas et fiutioea ednoato, 
vellevia Graacacum notilialiUeraroiuf " Sal., !. 2 ; i. 4, 

" " Qui anim morjena poema auum legavit igni, quid nisi famae anae, 
poateritatl aubtrabeudo, ooiavit? Neo immerito; erubait quippe de ae 
futora iudioift, ai legeratur petitio deae preonntia filio aims a marito oui aolu 
naiiaerai. nee ex eo proleia aascepiase as novorat, vel ei milk alia maltum 
padeada, seu in verbis modo Graeais modo barbaria, aea ia ipsa diapoaitioae 
opens dtprehendexentur." Sat,, 1. 25, ti, 7- 
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work which deala with astrolc^y and philoaophy hag been los^ 
bat there can be little qneation as to how a neo-platoniat would 
treat sooh a aubject ; and we have moreover a sample in the 
' Dream o£ Scipio,' where Maerobiaa recog^niaes in Vergil's 
'terqne quaterqne beati ' the Pythagorean doctrine of num- 
bers.** More worthy o£ acceptance, notwithatanding its fre- 
qnent esaggerationa, is that part of the work which deals with 
Vergil'a knowledge of angary and with hia emdition generally ; 
this and, for a quite different reason, the parallels adduced from 
the Greek and Latin wiTters*" are the moat valuable portions 
of the book. In theae parallels we are anrpriaed not only by 
the knowledge displayed by Macrobina of a number of authors 
who were at that time no longer read, but also by a certain 
finenesa of critical discernment hardly to have been expected 
in a writer of hia date. But the fact ia that Macrobiua was 
often simply compiling, not merely from Servius,*' who him- 
self compiled from others, but also from variona earlier au- 
thorities, whom he often quotes verbatim without acknowledg- 
ment j^i as, for instance, where he copies ont of Gellina the 
whole passage comparing Vergil's deaci-iption of Etna with that 
of Pindar. In collecting these parallels froia the earlier works 
on Vei^l, Maerobiaa keeps clearly before him throughout his 
intention of eulogising the poet. The paasages in which Ver- 
gil ia jndgcd superior to Homer are mentioned first, then those 
in which he ia equal; those in which he is inferior are spoken 



" S. Setp., i. 6. a. Tha ehaioctei of this part of the work is clear from 
the wonls in the First Book, "Da sstrologia totaijue pIiiloEophia, qiiun 
pftreus et sobriua open aao nasqaam reprehend eadaE aepereit." Sat., i. 

at. 18. 

" Teigil'a learning in Greek matters is summed up by Eustalhina in tba 
followiDg hyperbole ; " CaTG, EvongBle, Uroecorum quemquam vel do aum- 
mis anotoribus tantam Graecae dootrinae haoBiase eopiam orodas qiiantam 
eoUertia Mttcooia vel aeseouta Bat, vol in sue opera digesait." Sut., v, 2. 2. 

°'' Accotding to others, Maorobtus did not make uee of Serviiiit. but tha 
text of Serriua has been interpolated Irom Maorobiua. Vide Wiaaowi., Di 
jaacToUi/ontibiu (Breal., 1880), p. 55. 

" He admits aa mucli in the preface (4) : " Nco mibi vitio vertaa si rea 
qnas ex lectiooe varia mntiiaboi ipsia saepe verbis quibaa ab ipsie aaatori- 
bas eaarralae sunt eiplicaba . . ■ et boni coaeulos oportot si natitiain 
vetustatis modo noatris uon ebaoaie modo ipiia aiiti<iuaruui fidelitei Terbia 
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^M «f 1m^ BDd Ika tAea in nodificd tcnBS.«> Slmilarlj, when 

^H abamk to £aeaa the nao Bade ^ YagH of the ancieat latin 

^^ pB«fa^ IhaaUw lUnb it uaoetMrj to point oat tL&t this is 

■B faifing « VCTga's port, Wt tbat be isther deseiree the 

p*t>t*do of tke of%naI onthora fiar hjinng in this m&nner 

imnartalind than, wMaag thot tbcoe poeangm aoDnd f&r better 

in Ter^ thaa in tboir original cootexi.** The two trefttiees 

rt^ing with YcxgH ■■ ontor and as riietonciaa have only 

mrriTed in a Cngncataiy eooditioB. In what remains of the 

Snk we fod pat tlta qnoatioa which, after all that we have 

■MB, viU oo loBgM aoipriae aa, namely, whether a good oiator 

oooU leotn mat* bom Cicero or from Vergil. In spite of all 

tit9 apeoker'a tcspect for CScero and his anwillingness to decide 

batatno twv anch great names, the answer is finally in fayoar 

of Toifttl. Cicero, according lo Easebins, has only one style 

(oopwssBi); Vergil has fonr (copiosom, b«Te, Biccnm, pin- 

gne) ; be is like natnre, with its varied aspects ; one might 

say of him that he combines the qnalities of all the ten Attic 

orators, and yet not say enongh.''' This entb&siasm of Macro- 

^L bias for the eluqoe&ce of Vergil reminds one of that of Qoin- 

^M tilian for the perfration and aniTersality of the eloqaence of 

^f Homer. But the most foolish part of the work is that which 

deals with Vergil as rheWrician. What remains of it treats 

principally of the emotions, and amoQnt« to nothing more than 

a proof that Vergil observed the laws of rheioric relative to 

** "El quia nou tst erabfueeniaia Veri^itio si minorem se Ilomeio Tel 
tpH tateklDT. dioam ia qaibns mibi riens est graoilior snctore." v. 13. 1. 

** " Cui atUuD grMia hoo QoDune est bsbenda. quod noiuiQlla sb illins 
in opni tQDiD qnod Mlemo nunsanim eat tnmafereDdo, fecit ae omnino 
■nauiuria Tuteiiun delercturi qaos, eieut praesens aeiiaus OElendit. non 
sohmi neglectui, Tcraai etiam risoi habera iun ooepimus. Deuique e( 
jndioio tninaferendi et mndo imitandi oonaemitas est ut quod apud ilium 
legerimns alipnum aat ilhae esse malimoi ant melius hie quam ubi natum 
eat aooara wiramur." Sal., vi. 1.5.6. 

•* " N»m qualiler eloquentia Matonia ad omninm mores irtegra est, nuno 
brevis, Duno oopiosa, noDO sicca, nunc florida, nanc umul omnia. Inlcrdum 
IcTii But lorreni ; sie term ipsa hie laeta segetibus et piatia, ibi siMe et 
rupibns hiepida. bio licca boceais, bic iirigaa (ontibaa, pais vasta opeiitur 
aiari. IgBoacite. nee niminru me Tocelia, qui nalnrae rerum Vergilinm com- 
parari. luLra ipemn eaim milii visnm est si diceiem deeem oiatomni, qni 
apod iLthsnas Attitaa domenmt, etiloG inter ne divereos bunc unum per- 
■ ■■ '. i. 19. £0. 
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r pathos ; to establish this point, the lavrs in qnestioQ are passed 
in review and the Vergilian pasaagea cited which are in accord- 
ance with thorn. Thna, while the rhetoriciana in forminf^ their 
laws had quoted Vei-gil as their chief authority, Macrobins now 
praises Vergil for having observed the laws of rhetoric ! Hence 

»the impression which this part of the book conveys is that of 
& chapter of rhetoric inverted, and such, in all probability, it 
actually is. 
Macrobins had found the soil ready for hia work, not only 
in tho way of mat-eriala from which to compile it, bnt also by 
reason of tho intellectual environment in which it waa pro- 

tduced. That decadence of taate which, notwithstanding all the 
author's efforts to rise above the level oE his contemporaries, is 
HO apparent in it had already been going on for some time; 
we have already noticed the origin and gradual expansion of 
those false ideas relative to Vergil in respect of which it marks 
the close of one period and the beginning of the next. Writ- 
ten at a moment when the old pagan world waa just coming 
»to an end, by an eminent man who belonged entirely to that 
world, it serves to define clearly the nature oE the views held 
relative to the poet at the very close of paganism, before the 
influence of the new atmosphere of the Christian middle agea, 
which waa so strangely to transform him, had begnn to make 
itself felt. 

To this period of decadence belong still two other anthora, 
both adherents oE the old pagan tradition,^ who were not with- 
out influence in propagating Vergil's Eame during the centuries 
of barbarism which followed ; these are the two famous gram- 
marians, Donatus and Priscian. These two compilers, separated 
from one another by well-nigh two hundred years, dominated 
the BchooU of the middle ages to snch an extent that their 
influence, direct or indirect, is still felt at the present day.*" 
Donatus' Vergil-commentary, already mentioned, was eclipsed 
by that of Servias ; but so great was the fame that he acquired 

'* FriBcisn, tbough a Chriatisn. entiroly follows the pagan tradition in 
•ohoosin; hia exampleB, differing grentl; iQ this tioxa IsidoruB, who ia ontj ■ 
Uttle later. 
" Cp. £xiL, ffran. Laf., ii. p. ii. H^. ; zzil. seqii.; if. ^.i.i:tM.«H^\: 
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by hia grammar, which was adopted in all the acliools and 
familiar to all who frequented them, that grammar and Donatns 
became well-nigh aynonymoua terras. Priacian too with his 
compilations, still more estenaive and learned than those of 
Donatua, achieved ao high a reputation that the writers of the 
middle ogea cannot speak of him except in terms of greatest 
eiithnaiaam and veneration.^ Keeping to the traditions of 
their predecessors, these two graramariana drew most of their 
instances from Vergil ; and ao constant was the nse they made 
of him that, even had he been little known at the time, the 
force of their anthority would have got him readers.*^ Prie- 
cian, in a special treatise which was very popular, gives as a 
curions instance of the way in which Vergil was used for the 
practical teaching of grammar. He takes the Ei'st line of each 
book of the Aeneid and asks the pnpil to explain every word 
and to analyze it grammatically and metrically; and so, passing 
from one question to another, he finda occasion to proponnd, in 
reference to these twelve lines, ail the chief rales of grammar 
and prosody."^ It is noticeable that Lncan, who was fashion- 
able in the middle ages, is quoted by Priacian almoat as often 
aa Horace; but the two chief authorities remain Terence and 
Vergil. 

But even outside tho domain of education the poet did not 
cease to be popnlar, as he had always been. Theatrical repre- 
sentations founded on his works continued to be given, one of 



" ThoB hie pupil Eul.ycliis, a gramnifirian ranch rend in the middle ages, 
wriUE, "De quibuaonmibtiEteimiiiatiombnE et troductioDibus quia Bomauaa 
lomen fadouiliiie, ineaD, iuimo oommanis omiiiuiii bomiuum praeceptor in 
qnarto do nomine libra Bnnima cam BiibtilitBte diBeenii^se cognoBoitnr, etc." 
EoTTCHiB, Ari de terho, ap. Kia., Gram. Lai., T. 4S6. Cp. Thueot, in 
Xotieti el ExtTaiU, t. iiii, p. 63. 

" Tbe instauceB in the Ari Maior of Dohitcs are about a buodred in 
number, and eorae eight; of tbeta are from Tergil. Prisoion iiBeis in bia 
varionii Berks, iihicb are far more extensive aod learoed than those of 
UanatDB, a very great number of quotations. The author mofit used is 
Vergil, who Ja cited loure thau 1,200 limca ; Terence, who coinea seooud in 
ilia liat. does not reach half this oamher; tbeu conie Cioeco and Plautus, 
Ihen Horace and Lncan, tben Juvenal, and atler bim Sallual:, Statiua and 
Ovid, then LucretluB, Pereius, etc. 

'* Pnriiiionei xii. riT'tira Aenadoi priaeipalium, ap. Kan., Gram. Lni., iii. 
EP- «3-S15. 
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the favonrite themes being the tragic adventure of Dido, which 
used to move the andiences to tears, and was a most fasbioii- 
able BQbject for tapeatiiea, pictures, and other works of art.^" 
Nor was there any want of public recitations, and in the 6th 
itnry still people ciyiwded into the Forum of Trajan to hear 
the Aeneid.'" It must not be foi^ottan however that this was 
I which admired the poems of Arator on the Acta of the 
Apostles, and called on him to recite them in public no less 
than seven times.'* The name too of Vergil had come to he 
applied to mon of so little mark that Eimodius grows indignant 
over it. '3 The hand of a consul transcribed and emended the 
test of Vergil in the precious codex which we have;'* hat this 
was a distinction which other writers, even contemporary ones, 
enjoyed at this period. 

Rome and the Romans were sadly changed from what they 
onoe had been. The pompons and empty rhetoric of Sym- 

'^ " Quod ita etegantiuB auctore (Apollonio Khodio) digesEit ut fabola 
IsBoivientis Diilonia, quam falsam nant uiiiveraitas, par tot tamen ueoola 
■peciam veritatis obtiueat et ila pro eera per ora omnium volitet, at pictores 
flctoresqne et qui Ggraentia lictoruiD conleitua imitanlor effigies haa materia 
tei moiime in efGcieadia simulaoris tanqaam uuico argamento decoria 
ntantur, neo minus histrionum perpctuis et gestibne ai oantibua oelebretut." 
MiOKDB., Sat., r. 17. S. 

" Quod Maro Phoeoieaae eantatur et Naso Corinnae." 

VictoEis., Epiit. ad SalnL, 73. 
Op. AnaoK., Epig., US. The Capido cnid affixiie of AcaoNini vaa laggested 
bj a pietnre o( tb« " LngBntes Campi " in a liousa at Ttaviri. 
" " Aat Mato Trsiauo leetas in orbe toco." 

■VKNiKr, FoET., ■ 



i, 8. 3G. 



" Tix modo tam nitido pomposa poemala oaltu 
audit Traiano Boma vereuda foro." 

Id., iii. 20. 7. 
' Cp. hkBBk, Sibliolh. noea mis., i. p. 688. 
■ " In tanturu prisci deflaiit fama Uaronis, 

Qt te Yergiliam eaecnla nostra darent. 






•1 horn alio 



B wrong 



En HOD., Carm., . 
3 BQpposs that Tergil tbe Grammarian, of whom « 



118. 



BhaU 
ipeiA ID due course, ia meant here ; many people took tbe name of Vergil 
during the deoadence and the middle ages. Cp. Oziniu, L-j cioilirat. chrit.. 
ehei Us Ftaiiii. p. 426. 

•* Por thia codei see Bibeeci, Protfgg,, p. 209 etqq. 
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machns and the other panegyrists, who united in appljing t-o 
the reign of Gratian the bappj prophecies of the Fourth 
Eclogue,'^ serrea only to render more gloomy the spectacle of 
general ruin. More sincere and just was the feeling of Jerome, 
who, on hearing in his herroit-cell how Rome had been taken 
by Alaric, gave vent in verses of the Aeneid to the deep sorrow 
which the momentons news inspii-ed, and exclaimed with the 
Fs&lmist, ' Dens, venerant gentes in liaereditatem tnam ! ' ''^ 
With the memoriea of a glorious past were contrasted the sad 
facts of decay, the humiliating intercourse with insolent bar- 
barians, who had been slaves and now were masters, and the 
mournful presentiment of a tenible end. But though Home 
and her empire might fall, that union of nations which it had 
been her great work and her true mission to bring' about 
remained. Bome was still in all men's eyes the mother of 
civilization, the symbol of miraculous power, the anpreme ideal 
of human greatness ; that Roman sentiment to which the epic 
of Vergil bad bo perfectly responded was, even after the fall 
of the Empire, too closely connected with the essential spirit 
of Latin culture to disappear from men's minda as long as 
that culture continued. The deep traces left by the Roman 
dominion and the benefits that mankind had derived there- 
from give to the innumerable expressions of the Roman senti- 
ment, which long survived the actual empire, a reality and a 
sincerity which precludes the possibility of regarding them as 
80 many frigid and automatic imitations of antiquity. And 
yet, without duubt, the conditions of thought were greatly 
changed, and in many departments of ancient culture this 
sentiment could not be more than merely passive, unable in 
its present activity to harmonise at all intimately with that 
oalture, Taste had been entirely spoilt, and any true aesthetic 
OF artistic idealism was an impossibility. 

Those intellectual powers from which art results were at 
this time either paralyzed or entangled in a new environment 

" " Si mihi nnnfl altius evsgari poetico liaerat eloix^iio, tottun de novo 
eaeoulo Muonia eicnraum, vati Bimilie, in tnam nomon eisariberem. 
Diaerem do caeto rediiBse iustitiam, elu," Snm., Laud, in Qratian. Aug., S, 
ad. M*i. p. 37. 

" Cp. Au. TatiBBT, Saint Jerorne, i\. p. 191 Bcqq. 
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rto which art waa in reality quite foreign. In this period of 
groat Btrag^lea and great upheavals, both sooi&l and moral, 
there was no donbt an immense fund of poetical enei^y, bat it 
was one which found espreaaion not in individual artistic pro- 
dnctiona, but in the great general fact of the tmiversal renewal, 

»Clirist wrote no verses, it is true, bat there was poetry enough 
in His personality and in that of His fotlowera. But art, ia 
this shock of beterogeneoua elements, in this decay and regen- 
eration of imperfect thonghts and feelings, missed those con- 
ditions which are indispensable to its existence ; the minds of 
men were disturbed, vaguely agitated, and, as it were, hard- 
ened against all testhotic impressions. They still followed 
I blindly the models of ancient culture, and kept before tbem 
the products of ancient art ; but their level had sunk so low, 
their aims and ideals were so changed, that it is hard to be- 
lieve that the works of ftntiqnifcj, however mnch they may have 
studied and admired them, can have had any more real influ- 
ence npon them than that of a wonderful dream. — As wo have 
seen from Macrobius, from the grammarians and from other 
writers, the centi-al place in this body of traditional authority 
was occupiod by Vergil, who seemed like the sun round which 
the other stars revolved. Those real qualities of learning which 
distinguished him, and which, even at an early period of bis 
fame, had been ganged with considerable inaccuracy, had be- 
come by this time his only claim to distinction and were, owing 
to the great prestige of his name, amplified and exaggerated 
■according to the spirit of the age, which, under the influence of 
neo-platonism and still more of Christianity, tended irresistibly 
towards symbolism, mysticism and allegory. The poets of the 
period could achieve but little which rose as high as mediocrity. 
And even such verses as they produced found their sole inapira- 
fcion in the schools of grammar and rhetoric. The art of the 
greatest of Koman poets seemed to these people a mystery, the 
duo to which could only be found in vast and recondite learn- 
ing. Hence it was considered a sore proof of refined taste and 
superior erudition to be able to discover hidden in his verses 
scientific dicta and profound philosophical doctrines of every 
kind. 
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As supreme eontre of the literary iuhentance left by the 
RomanB, as representative of classical learning, as interpreter 
of that Roman sentiment which snrvived the downfall of the 
Empire, the naiuo of Vergil acquired in Enrope a significance 
well-nigh equiTaient to that of civilization itself.'^ Such waa 
his chai'ge to the nations of the fntnre, committed to him by 
paganism as it died. Some centnries before Dante spoke of 
Vergil as 'virtu Bomma,' Justinian had said almost as. much 
when, in the most perfect monument of the practical wisdom 
of the Romans which has survived, he put Vergil by the side 
of the divine Greek epic poet, who was to him ' the father of 
every virtoe.''^ 

" la the pttQagyrio in hoconr of AWtQB, SmoNina Apollix^is males 
tliu king ot the Goths say (v. 495 seqq.) : — 

" mihi Bomala dadam 
per te inra plarienl ; parrumque edieoere iunsit 
ad laa. vtrbu pater, doaili qua piiaaa Maronia 
carmine molliret SOfthicoB mihi pagina mores." 
16 » Sioati cam poetam dicimnn neo ndJimae nomen ealjnaditUT apnd 
Graacos eRregiua HomeraB, apod DOS VBri.-iltnB," Iubtiw., IhjI., g 2 : ". , . 
e( aped HameruiQ, putrem onmia viitiitia." In., in fin, proocm Digest. 
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CHAPTEE VI 

Wb have now to follow Vergil'a fortunes daring the conrse of 
the middle ages. The barbarians and the Christiana bad en- 
tirely changed the face of the ancient world. On the one hand 
literature I'an a riak of periahin;^ at the bands of religions 
fanaticism or of being swamped in the sea of theological pro- 
dnctiona ; on the other it waa clear enough that the invaders 
had not been led to occupy the civilised countries out of any 
affection for civilisation or with any wish to parsue claaaical 
Btudiea. Oppressed and oppreasora, laity and clergy alike, were 
too mnch concerned with the safety of their bodies or their 
Bonla to have any time to bestow on classical ideals. But there 
waa one thing which saved Latin literature. Latin remained 
the language of the Church and ita writers, and in order to be 
able to write Latin that would pass muster it waa still neces- 
aary to study it to a certain extent. While Latin was sinking 
to the condition of a dead language, the local European lan- 
guages, though in process of formation, were not as yet anffi- 
ciently advanced to have attained to the position of vehicles 
for literature. Hence the schools, and especially those of the 
grammarians, had to coutinne to exist, and round the study of 
grammar were grouped those various other educational aubjecta 
■which were thought necessary for the equipment of a writer. 
Even without the evidence collected by various scholars as to 
the oontinned existence of the schools during this whole period, 
their existence would be sufficiently proved by the fact that 
tbe Latin language continced in use long after it had become 
purely literary and different from the spoken vernacular. But 
we mnat be careful not to rate these achools at more than their 
trne worth. Nothing was tangbt in them beyomi ■w'a^Vi -w^s. 
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abeolutelj neceseapy, or rather, what was considered necessary; 
for the Btudy of profane subjects had ceased to bo an end in 
itaelf and was looked upon merely as a means for the attain- 
ment of higher things. Hence the Seven Arts, into which even 
before the time of Aagustas educationat sabjecta had been 
divided,' became moi-e and more attennated, and in the middle 
ages were reduced within the narrowest possible limits. For- 
merly snch compendia as those of Vari-o or Cato had taken bnt 
an nnimportant place in literature, becanse the various branches 
of learning of which they united the elements were all in a 
state of activity and development. Bnt now that this develop- 
ment had come to an end and the activity of every department 
of learning had become straitly and rigoronfily circnmscribed, 
such general handbooks became common owing t-o the same 
cause as had led to the publication of compendia of the sepa- 
rate branches of stndy; and as they supplied what was at the 
time a felt want, it was only natural that they should attain 
to an importance which would at an earlier period have been 
impossible. This serves to explain the origin of such works 
as the encyclopfedias of the Seven Arts made by CassiodoruFi, 
Capella, leidorns, Bede and others, in which the whole of pro. 
fane learning was contained in a small volume, and to acconnt 
for the favour with which they were received and the popu- 
larity which they enjoyed throughout the middle ages. A 
feature of these encyclopredias is that, among the serious sub- 
jects of which they treat, the one which seems most after the 
author's heart is nearly always grammar; in fact, the author's 
system and treatment is generally such that he cannot be called 
anything bnt a grammarian. And indeed grammar always 
appears as the first and most important of the liberal arts, and 
it is amusing to hear the barbarian Atalaric eulogising it in bis 
decree to the Senate concerning the payment of professors of 
these subjects, ' The school of the grammarians,' he says, ' is 
the most excellent foundation of culture, the glorious mother of 
eloquence, which knows how to think and to speak correctly. 

' Cp. Bjtbohl, Quaritiona Varroninnor, Bonn, 1846; Mbbcklis in Ibe 
FhilolOBUi, liii. p. 73C aeqq. ; JiHN, Ueber die tSri. BncykU^ditn, in tlie 
Berithtt d. S/ick: OeitU. d. WUi., 1660, p. 3SS scqit. 
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. . . Gj-ammar is the mistresa of speech ; she adorns the 
bnman race, which by making uae of the moat escelleat litera- 
ture caa avail itself of the wisdom of the ancients. . . . The 
barbarians do not knon it . . . for arms belong to every 
nation, bat eloqnence accompanies the Romans alone.'' 

And where there was grammar there was also Vergil as its 
inseparable companion and its sapreme authority. Vergil and 
grammar became synonyms, one may almost say, in the middle 
agea. Thus when Gregory of Tours (6th cent.) snys of Andar- 
chiuB that he had been instructed in hia youth 'in the works 
of Vergil, in the Codes Theodosianua and in arithmetic,' * by 
'the works of Vergil ' he means nothing more than that he had 
been tanght grammar; as it is said in the Life of S. Bonitas, 
that he was instructed * in the elements of grammar and the 
laws of Theodosins.'* Hence a good grammarian at once com- 
pared himself with Vergil.* A curious instance of this is the 
case of the grammarian of Touloase, dating apparently from 
the fith centnry, who in bringing forward a most extraordinary 
Latin, of which we shall have occasion to speak further on, 
could not think of a better name to call himself than P. Ver. 
giiius Maro, and this, in fact, is the only name by which he is 

This state of affaii-a lasted well-nigh throughout the middle 
ages, up to the commencement of modern literature, when the 
laity resumed their intellectual activity and the study of secular 
things. The reasons which induced the medieval clergy to 
devote themselves to the stndy of the Seven Arts were not of 
such a kind as is necessary to give literature and science that 
motive power which rendei-s them capable of development, The 
ancient traditions which had already become stagnant towards 
the end of paganism became during the following centaries, 

» Cashiodor., VaHarvm, lib. i%. c. SI. 

" Db operibuB Vergili, leHis Theodoainnoe libria, Brteque calculi adprime 
I eraditoi est." OBiaoB. Tuboh., ir. 47. 

I • " Orammaticoraia imbntuii ioitiis, neo non Theodosi eiloctUH daoretia." 
I ap. Habillon, Act. S., iij. pars. 1. pag. 90. 

' "Et u aliqiUB de AquitaDia param didioerit gnimmatiaaia, max pntat as 

a Vergilium." Asshab., EpUt. (12th cent.) ap. Masilloh, aiina/« ord. 

I 6. Lined., iv. 735 ; QiEUUiiBCHi, De iiterar, iCud., etc., p. 18. 
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in which Christianity exclusively dominated the feelings and 
thoaghta of mttnkind, like a, substance in auspenaion in a, medium 
incapable of absorbing it, and sank ia a mass to the bottom. 
In itself it remained quite unchanged throughout the whole 
period ; it waa so much dead matter passed from hand JQ.^ and^ 
and was only modified bj the rong-h and nnskilfnl treatment it 
experienced dnring the process. If hei-e and there the study 
of it decayed to such an extent aa to well-nigh disappear, the 
practical inconveniences resulting therefrom soon indnced some 
authority to restore it ; but once reatored, it was the same as it 
liad been before. If any attempt at innovation was made, it 
consisted merely in endeavouring to bring the already greatly 
reduced maKS within yet narrower limits. To discover some 
method of further abridgment was the only object after which 
any one strove.^ Chai'lemagne might resume the claasical 
studies; he could not renew them. Grammar, which of all the 
Seven Arts was the one most benefited by that monarch, re- 
mained unchanged, except for the childish ignorances of the 
compilers and adapters, from the times of paganism to the 12th 
century, when its theories at length began to come under the 
influence of scholasticism.' Modern literature and modern specu- 
lation had then already commenced, but grammar still held in 
the popular estimation that pride of place which in the 6th 
century the Ostrogoth king had assigned to it.* And what ia 

" This mania, for abridgment led at length to the making ol traveltitig- 
grammara. SuoL tlie woili of FuorAa (ath oent.) profesaeB to be, aa wa leatn 
from its pretaoe : 

" Te longinqua petens conitem aibi terre riatiK 

ae dubitet parvo ponders multa veLsne." 

An Fhoeae GraTumatiH de nomine et verba, ap. Eim, Gramm. Lat., t. p. JIO. 

' Vide Thubot, Noticei et extraiu de dioert manuicriti pour strcir a 

t'hiirnrE de> docirina grammaticatta au moyen-Sge, F&ris, 1B68. (It is the 

a3ad Tolume of the Sotica et extraiu dei mamai^iU de la bibl. imp.) 

' In the legend of Charlemagne it ia said, " PremiSrement fist Karlemalne 
p&iadre dans eon palaiB gramaiia qui eat msce da toua lea are." In the 
image du launde thia eupremauy of gramsiitr is explained b? tlie mjstioal 

tliat it u the scieuee of words, audGoJ created the world with a word: 

" Far paiole fist Dei le monde 
Et toua lea biens qui ens hahimde." 
Vide JcBDlil., Oeuvrel compUtei de Buteboevf, li. p. 417. 
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H- true of grammar is true also of Yerg-il, who with it continaod I 

W to dominate aeonlar stadj throaghont m.edieval times. The ' 

middle ages had taken over ready-made from the period of 

decadence not merely its materialii for secular edncntion, hat 

also ita opinions ae to the ancient anfchora. The echo of Vei^il'a 

t renown and of the conception formed of him then lasted on 
throaghont the middle ages and was heard in those naive ntter- 
ances which were the natural expression of an epoch of snch 
debased culture and with ideas so little in harmony with the 
ancient world. 

The works of classical antiquity were only able to snrviTefl 
daring the middle ages through the medium of the school8».l 
and those authors who were known at all during this period I 
owed Bttch fame as they enjoyed to the schoolmasters. Of I 
these the Grst was of course Vergil, and then, like accompanying 1 
planets, Ovid and Lnoan, Horace," Jnvenal and Statins, and 
then others according to individual taste. The names of the 
chief writers of antiqnity, like those of the chief grammarians, 
were so impressed npon children at school, that when they 
grew np, if they interested themselves at all in literatnre, they 
could not lose these early I'eminiscences of that Latin language 
in which they wrote. Hence the enormous number of quota- 
tions from Vergil and other pagan writers to"be found in the 
works.of many ChTiBtian authors both before and after the 
total extinction of paganism and right on ihrongh the middle 

tUgea. But the spirit of ascetic Christianity could not fail to 
feel a great repugnance towards these expressions of pagan 
sentiment, and hence it will be necessary for us to examine the 
position of Vergil and the other olaasieal authors in the midst of I 
the fierce attacks made upon paganism by the Christiana, and J 
atill more after the complete victory of the new religion. 

The ecclesiastical writers * might feel a strong aversion a 
towards pagan authors, and attack them, as did Amobins, Ter> J 



* Aa this work daala oolj with the Weat«rn w 
ury to eiuniue the state of the claasical studieH in the Greok norld. 
the whole, hoverec, it maj be said that what is true of the West ia ttoe ui 
the East alaa, except that the Eastern Churoh showed itaell ia this, as in 
some other respeota, more libera) than the Western. The bomilf of Basil 
on the leading of p&gan liteiutare ia well known. 
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^1 talliaa and others, with a violence which even persecution and 

^P enthnsiasm will hardi; excuse, bnt they had none the less to 

^ read and study them, partly to i-efnte them, partly for the 

no less importjint reason that they formed the foundations of 

general cnlture and that from them alone could one learn to 

write the language of the world which was to be converted, 

I Hence the rage provoked among the ChristianB hy the decree 
of the Emperor Julian debarring them from the study of gram- 
mar and rhetoric, although in this he was merely adopting the 
logical results of their own ideas. He maintained that it was 
not right that people who made such objections to the pagan 
writers on grounds of morality and religion should use these 
same writers as the baais of their edncation,'" a view which 
many of the more intolerant Christians had already themselves 
expressed. But all the more enlightened Christians at once 
perceived the hidden malice of the decree; for to separate 
Christianity entirely from the ancient civilisation and to bind 
it by a rigorous logic within the limits of its nnworldly nature 
was the best way to oppose it and hinder its development in a 
society of Graeco-Roman culture. Mothing however was strong 
enough to resist the flood of the movement, and Julian's decree, 
like the rest of his endeavours, came to nothing. Subsequently, 
when paganism had disappeared and there was no longer any 
object in refuting the pagans, the tradition of the Christian 
schools was already formed, and no longer capable of alteration. 
Some might wish to substitute Christian for pagan writers; 
hut what grammarian oould admit that the substitution was a 
satisfactory one P In the new grammatical compilations quo- 

»tations from the Vulgate and other Christian works were 
Bometimes added to those from the classical authors," bat the 



B ChTitU 

B ■< Ai 

^B 8iuKaa 

^^ the Tu 



" "iTOTTW fiiv ol/uii Tiii)t itTfO'>>'^"»t T* toOtub iri/id^tir tdiij ir' airHii 
■tiaiBivrat ffioii." Juliak, Epiit., 12, p. 422. The decree forbada the Chris- 
tians to teaoh grammar or rbetorio (Auuiah. Mibceli.., ixii. 10. 7 ; Job. 
Chbthdbt., ii. p. 5TQ. eto.); heuce the; oould not send thoir eons to the 
schooli, [or they oould not entruet tbem (o pagan sclioot masters. Cp. 
liisiDLl, Der VaUrffang da llelUnitmui, p. 6S ; Keujisb, HdUniaiaut uad 
ChTitUiithum (Kiihi, 1866), p, 226 saq. 

■' Among tlie most noteworthj inetaoces of this is tbe work of Ibdmbds. 
SiuKaaDDB too (flth cent.) slates expressly that he draws his instances from 
the Tulgate (op. Tncaoi, op. dl., p. 63) '. " , . . quem iibellum uod Uk- 
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H latter always remained, &e they were bonnd to do, the chief 

f anthoritiee. 

The necessity of a radical change was not felt, for paganism 
was dead for good, and any one with any sense could see that 
it would not be reenscitated in the schools. Hence we do not 
find any official decrees of the ecclesiastical authorities forbid- 
ding the nse of the pagan writers;*' and we are met by the 
apparent contradiction that, while on the one hand the ancients 
are steadily hated and maligned as pagans, on the other their 
works are assidnously read and studied, and they are loolced up 
to hy the most enlightened Christians as men of learning and 
genius. The middle ages found a traditional nse^e already 
formed and to this they scrupulously adhered. The Fathers 

roniB ant Ciceconis vel etiam aliomm paganomm anctoTitate fuloivi, eei 
diviiuunni Bcripturaram aeutentiis odorDftvi, ut lectorem mourn iuaundo 
pariter urtium et iucimdn uiipturarum pocolo pmpinaiem, at grammfLtic&o 
artis ingenimn et Boriptaraium paritei valeat oomprehendeie BensuBJ-' 
SiUBilOD., Prolog. tToclal, in part. Doaat, ap. Exil, De quibiiidam gram- 
maticii Lafinit inli/iiae aelatii (EHanKen, 1868), p. 20. A similai prooeediog 
vas adopted in rbetoria. ThuB Bede, in bis De tebeniatibus ct Irapii, aays, 
" Sed at cognoBcaa, dilectisHime Qli. cognoBcant omnea c]ni haec legere vo- 
luerint. quia Boiictn Bcripturo ceteiie acripturia omnibas nan BOlum auctori- 
tate quia divina est, vel ntilitate qaia ad yitam ducit aetemam, Bed el 
Bntiquitate et ipsa praosminet poBitiune dicendi, placoit mlLi coUeatia de 
ipsa eiemplis OBtendere, quia nihil bniaBmodi BchemataiD aive troporum 
yaleat praetendere Boeealaiia elotjnentiae magistri, q.aod non in ilia prae- 
cesaerit." Ap. Halh, Rhett. Lot. min., p. 607- 

" One oannot regard oa a canonical authority the apocryphal Comtila- 
tionei Apostoloram, not^thstancliDg their considerabla antiquity. In theas 
ruloB, full of the Bimplicity o( primitive Cbriatianity, the readiug □[ pagan 
literature is diBeoiiraged, the Bible being regarded bb a xort of encyolopae^ia 
in whioh all information o( value ie to ^ fonnd. {Cotittit. Apmt., i., □. 4.) 

At the Fourth Gonncil of Carthage (5th cent.) it vaa decided (cap. ivi.), 

>' at epieoapi libroE gentilium non legant. haeretiooram autsm pro neceBBi- 

tat« et tempore," and IsiDOBoa in hia Libtr Smtentiaram {iii. cap, 13) aaye, 

" Piohibutur OhriatianiB figmenta logeie poetarum." atating the teasona in 

full. It ia clear, however, that all this must not be taken literalij and must 

^ be regarded rather aa advice ogainat eioeBH than as an oatuol prohibitioa to 

^L read pagan anthocB. The whole thing waH a matter of conadenoe. and the 

^H varioua works of loidor himself ahow how he nieant his words to be under- 

^^ etood. The poaaage ol laidor and the canon of the Council of CnrtUage are 

^B repeated in Otutian'h colleetion of oanone (djat. 37). Vide the note ol 

^K Beiurdi, i, 193 Eeqq. Variona paasageB from both Oreek and Latin Fathers, 

^V etpreaeing various views on the snbjt^et of the pagan writer" ore catleoted 

^1 io the note on the GonslH. Apoat, in the PaCr. Irmp. apoitolie., od. CoTELSBnTi, 

^B i., p. S04. Cp. too LoAisE and Akevau) ad laid, lib, itnt., iii. e. 13 ; 

^M OuAitua, ad Caaian. Coll., xif. c. 12. 

L ^ :_ 
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had Baid and written mncli agninst these anthors, but they had 
none the less made use of them; their succesaora did the same. 
Pagan writers were studied at school, they were quoted when 
naceaaary in literai-y worka even of a theological and religious 
character, and at the same time they were spoken of as "idola- 
trous dogs." Some of tbe moat authoritative of the Fathers 
had said that it was not good to read them ; but did they not 
contradict this by their very words and actions? Jerome, 
whose love for Cicero led to the blows in his fiimona dream 
and to the angel's well-known repi-oof, ' Ciceroniaons es, non 
Chriatianns,' had said of Vergil that he was 'not the second, 
but the first Homer of the Ronmns,'" And yet, in a letter to 
Damaaus on the Pradigal Son, he blames severely those priests 
who 'lay aside the Gospels and the Prophets and read comedies, 
who repeat the amorous words of the BucohcB, who have Vergil 
always in their heads and make a sensual sia of that study 
which for children is a neuesaity.' But this did not at all 
agree with Augustine, who observes without disapproval that 
'children read Vergil so often, that they do not easily forget 
liim.''* These reminiscences of profane studies which had to 
bo undergone troubled many ecrnpaloua minds so much that 
we find the Hermit Cossianua actually working out a remedy 
for them.'* But how difficult it was to forget them is clear 



" Cimim. in itkhnfiitn., Op. vi. 518. 

u >i VorKJliora pueri legnnl nt poeta magnua omninmqna praeclariBsimaB 
fttque optimuB. teneiia imbibitua aaoia, nou facile obliviona possit alioleri." 
Dt Civ. Dti. lib. i. cap, S, This passage is often misquoted vitb legant, but 
Ibe true reading ia Icpunt, and indeed ao exbortatloa irould be out of place 
in the oontext. 

■* atnnanui. " Speoiale imped imenliun salatia oecedit pro ilia qnam 
lenuiter vidsor altigisse nntitia litterarum, in qun me ita vel instaatia pae- 
dagogi tbI oontinuae leetionis maceiaTit intentio, nt none mens, paetioia 
veliit iufeota oatminibus, illas labuinrum nugae hiatortasqiie bt^Uurum qnibaa 
a parrulo primis atudtanua imbata est mdimentis, omtioois etium tempOra 
meditetur. psHllentique vel pro peocntoram indnlgentia supplicBnti, aut tm- 
pndens potmatum memoria suggsratur, aut quaai bellantium horoum anta 
oonloB imago versetur, taliumqua ms phantaamatom imaginatio sempar 
cludeuE ita mDntciu meam ad supeinos intnitns aepiiare non patitur ul 
quoticiianis tietibua uon podsit eipeUi." 

So4ttroi. "De hoa ipsa ra unde tibi purgationia nascitur desperatio 
aitum aatis atque elfioax remedinm poterit oboiiri, ai eandem diligeutiam 
atque iostaotiam qium te iu illi« aaeouIaritiiiB studiia liabui^su dixisti ad 
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rirom Jerome, with hie frequent involiintary reminiacencea of 
tlie olaaaicB. Tlins, wLen Rpeaking'^ of the catacomba at Home 
which contained the graves of the Apoatlea and Martjrs, and 
of tbe darkness reigning in their eabterranean paesagea, he 
Bays, ' Here one can onlj move step by step, and in the dark- 
neaa one is reminded of Vergil's "Horror abiqae aoimos simul 
ipsa silentia terrent."' One of the pillara of the Chnrch, bor- 
rowing the words of a pagan to eipresa the feelings with which 
the most venerable receeses of tbis Christian sanctaaiy inspired 
him ! How can this be the same Jerome who elsewhere in the 
height of his religions fervour esclaima, 'What has Horace to 
do with the Paalter, or Vergil with the Gospel, or Cicero with 
the Apostle?'''' And many similar passages might be foond 
in hie writings. Nor did his adversaries spare him for hia 
studies of olassical literature. When he catabliahcd at Beth- 

Ileheni a school of grammar in which he eJtponnded Vergil and 
other profane Latin and Greek writers to children, Rufiuaa 
attacked him for it in a way that affected hira deeply.'^ 
If any one were to collect from the ecclesiastical writers all 
the pasaagea in which they inveigh against the reading of pagan 
authors and the pursuit of profane studies generally, the collec- 
tion would be a considerable one; but far greater wonld be a, 
collection of the paasagea which prove that none the less these 
.same writers occupied themaelvea with atudiea of thia very 

I kind. There were Christian poets and prose writern, bnt every 
one of them with the least claim to literary merit owes that 
merit entirely to the ancients, of whom he is the disciple and 
often the servile imitator. And not only was the study of the 
ancient writers not discouraged ; it was even recommended. 
Thus a letter of Sidoniua ApoUinaria (5th cent.) introduces 
ua to a villa in Gaul, the owner of which had collected together 
C«a 
tibi 
act 
Xai 



BpiritBliam Beripturaram volaeria lectionem meditationemque trausferre." 
CtssuH., Coll., xiv. oap. 13, 13. 
■' Comrn. tn Eirchiet, o. 10. 

iff. ad Utuliichiuin, Op. i. 112. 

loronem Buum camicosqne ao Ijricog et bietoiioos aactoTea tradilis 
cibi ad diacendam Dei timoreoi puerulis eipouebat; Boilioel nt piaeceptor 
flcret aoctorem gentilium." Bcritj., Spot., ii. ap. Biibos., p. 120. Cp. An, 
XaiKBHi, Saint JSrumt, i. p. 311. 
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^M everything colcnUtcd to delight ihe body and the mind. Here 
^P bmoDg the books we find Chriati&o and pagan aathors mixed 
^ together in a manner which ahowB clearly enough how little 
relation to real life had the declarations of the fanatics.'^ Or 
agsin, when Cassiodorua is impressing on his monks the neces- 
eity of the stndj of the Seven Arte,** he confronts them with 
the example not only of Uoses, who was learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, bnt also that of 'the Holy Fathers, 

who did not consider that the study of profane literature should 

be rejected, bnt wei^ themselves examples to the contrary, 
showing themselves most skilled in sach studies, as one may 
BC© in the cases of Cyprian, Lactantius, Ambrose, Jerome, 
Aiignstine, and many others. And who could hesitate in the 
face of such illnstrions examples ? ' And this is the common- 
place with which ecclesiastics always defend themselves when 
they write on profane mattei-s and think an escnse necessary.*' 

• "Qui inter mstronaram CRthedras eodioes erant, ntyliia his reiieioBUi 
inveniebatar ; qui TCro per sabsellia patranifainilias, hi oolbamo latialia 
tloqni nobilit«bantnr. Licst qnaepiain volnmina qoomniiam aootomm 
BerTftrent in caaaU dieparibus dicendi poiilitatem. fiam eimilia scientiae 
Tiri, bino AttgaBtinuB, hina Varro, bine Horatius. hioc Prudeutiue, lectita- 
briQlor." BiDOK., Epiit., i. 9. Between this, however, and the idea ot Chaix 
ISidoine Apollinairc, Paris, 1367) and otber modem Oatbolics, that the 
Churuh vas always the great protector of the aocieat aulture, there is a 
CDDddeiable diSerenoe. Cp. EAnFMASN in tbe QOtt. Qel. Aat., 1668, p. 
1009 Beqq. 

Vehoil Qhuiuaticdb (ap. Mai, Cl<ifi. auett., v. p. G) alatea that it was the 
rBLabliahed custom of tbe Cliiiroh to keep works by Cbriatian and pagan 
authora in separttte libraries. " Hooce BubtiliEsime atatueront nt dnobna 
libraiiia compoaitia, una fideliiim pbiloBophoTum libros, altera gentQium 
scripta contineret," But tbere Beems no oceasion to take this extraordinai? 
writer's assertion as Berioasly as is done bj OBAHiii {La ciBiliiat. ehrii. eha 
les Franct, p. 431 seq.). There were douhtless soine who divided thpir books 
in this way; we have an inataDce of it iu tbe paeiiage ol Sidouius jttst cited; 
but there is no proof that they wi^ro ordered to do so by the Cbuieb, and in 
Ibe numerouB oatalogueB of me>1ieval Ubrarioa whiab we poesesa Chiiatian 
and pagan writers are nearly always eaumerated iodiacriminately. 

" In an unpubhSjed oompendiom o( Qiiintilian made by Stefbeh or 
BuDEH (12th cent.), ol wbi>:li tbere is a MS. in the Bibl. Nat. at Paris, the 
author excuses his tiDdertakiog as follows: "Boo pariter notiindum gnod 
eceleBiue doctores gentiliuin libros non incoguitos habebant. . . . Frobat 
boo ot bcatus Anguslinus qui in diacipliuts liberalibus libros siuguloa edidit. 
- . . Ueatai etiam AmbioBiuB cuiuBdaoi philoaopbi epistulaui in qoadam 
sua epUtula iutegram pornt. Origenes vero pliiloBophorum libroa adoles- 
crulibns aunitnopere edisoendos pniccipiebal, dieens torum ingeniain diTinis 
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Za tliose moaasteries ia which siJence was the rule, use waa 

made of conventional signs to denote objects which might be I 

required ; here, when one wanted a book by a pagan writer, 

after the sign for ' book ' he made a gesture in imitation of a 

dog scratching its ear, ' because a pagan is rightly compared to i 

I that animal. '^^ One deEpiaed the pagane, bnt one read them. 
The rule of some of the more modern monastic orders, snch aa [^^ 
those of_I_8idor, Francia, and Dominic, forbade the reading of ^. 
pa^n authors,^ onTy^alTowBd it after special permission;*' v 
but the rules of the older orders not only did not forbid it, but iX '^ 
even admitted it in their schools and caused manuscripts to bo .i*-^' , 

t copied without distinction of anthor.^* Had there been any 
wish faithfully to follow the precepts of Christianity, even if 
all pagan writers had not been forbidden, at least those works 
ought to have been destroyed which would be regarded as im- 

aciEptntis capaoiora et tenacioca fore earn horam subtilitatea et ingemoram 
aoumiuit aoim') peroeijeriiit. Quod luliauua AugastaB, magnua eqaldem 
phiioHophua, sed errors maior, aonBideiana, postq^uam a fide dieaesBit. edicts 
publioato probibnit ne CbrUtianoniin filil nrtem oratoriam addisooietit, 
qaod quauto iu eloquentiae stadiis eJocti forent tnnto iu Cluiatiaaa fida ao 
religioae, ut iu revinoendla genlilium, quoB seijuobataT, errotibus aautioFes 
ae disertiorea eisisterent ; Bimnl dicena bostea adversarioram armiB udd 
BEOiandos. Kaioli etUia magui magiatel AlouiaaH de hao arte dialoguoi 
Bilb proprio Earoli nomine conscrtpsit," etc. 

11 <■ Pro aigDo libri aeholariB qiiem sJiquia paganua oomposuit, praemiasa 
aigno generali libri, adds nt aurem digito tangas, aicut oauia eutn pads 
pcariena Bolet; quia non immerita inGdelia tlUi animaati camparSitiir.'' 
Bebhabd, Orio Cluniocent. ia the fetus iUnglina atonaat., p. 173 (Zapfehi, 
Virgiri ForlUben iin MilUlaltcr, p. 81). 

" •' Qentiiium antem libraa Tel haeceticonim Tolumiua momLohua legere 
caveat." Boi^t., Cod. reg. nuniui,, p. 124. Cp. Hbbbbn, Geieh. d. clam. 
Lit. im Mttilaller, i. p. 70 ; Lb Cl,eRO, if nt. iit, de la. f>unc«, xiiv. p. 282 ; 
Specut, Geich. d. UiilerriehUuieietu in DnuUclilaild (Stnttg,, 1886), p. 40 
aeqq. (Dill itSnehthum u. d. prof. Studien.) 

^* The modern diBOoieriea o( olasainal inanDBcripta In palimpKnat have 
led aome to think that tbe monks QBod sjFteinaticnU]' to oblileiate the wotIeh 
o( Ibe ancient paean writeia aad anbstitule wiirk-i ot a Bocred character, out 
of tbeir batred for pagan literature. Tiiis ia a great mjatake. The oau- 
celled teits are oft«n themselves Christian w»rka ; aometimea evea seculiLr 
vorks take tbe place of aacced, aa (or iaatance in a palimpsest irhich baa 
tbe Iliad written ocer tbe Epistles of St. Paul. Too often (I know it from 
III experianoe) the palimpaesta pla; one false iti tbia way, and disappoint one 

■ vlian one thinks to have mode some (treat diacoveiy ol oloesical literature. 
I For further tntonnation on this subject vide Mone, Di ti'brii Palimpttiiii 

■ (Carlat., 185.'>), and Witiunbicii, I>im Schri/lacitii im HittclalteT (Laip., 

■ I871),p. 17lBeq. 
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llegimbert to study Vergil, a,s appears from hia letters,^ bat 
was a dilifteiit aearolier after classicftl mannaoripta, and even 
wished to borrow of Pope Benedict HI. a Cicero, a Quintilia.B, 
and a Commentary on Terence.'^ Often the invectives which 
we find directed against the atndy of pagan litei'atnre are merely 
ao mtich rhetoric with no real meaning. Where literature has 
become rhetorical it is always difficult to know how far to tako 
the author serioQsly. When Gregory of Tonra lifts up his 
voice agjiinat the fables and the pernicioua doctrinea of the 
' philosophers,' that is to aay, the ancient writers, and then 
proceeds to narrate the chief incidents of the jilneid and the 
other poetical legends, condemning them one by one, he does 
not seem to observe that he is merely making a display of 
his own learning and showing that he is himself well ac- 
quainted with those very authors of whom he disapproves,^^ 
He strikes one as being very mnch more in earnest when he 
deplores, like 8o many others, the misery brought about in his 
times by the general decay of literary studies.*^ 

The greatest enemies of profane stndiee were the authors of 

" Pervigil oro Ipgas CMinit qnoc! mnBa Maronia, 
qaaeque Sophia docet, oplime, oarpB, pner." 
\iSe AuiDOB DE LOS Beob, Eitt. erit. dt la lit. Eipafl. ii. pp. S33, 339. 

^^ ". . . BBtluE oat lit apptims Ei9, et in Yergiliana lections, at uptinje 
poles, proficias." Ldp. FEHAtB., Episl. 7. 

" EpUt. 103, Vide alao EpUtt. I, 6, 8, 16, 87, C3, 101, in wliich lie asks 
for or sends copies ot Cicero, Oelliaa, Serviaa, Maciobins, Boethius, Oaeaar, 
QninCilian, and Salluet. His coireepondenee jnstiGea nbat he eayB of 
bJmBelf to Biahatd [F.p. i.) : " Amor litteramm all ipso lere initio paeritiae 



oria fastidia sunt. Et nisi iateicesBiBSet inopia pcaeceptornm, et longo situ 
GoUapsB priotum stndU parens interieaeut, largiente Domino, meae aviditatj 
Eatisfaeere iocBitan potuiBBem." 

31 "tJon enim oportet fiLllaots coinmemorare fnbulaB. negnepliiloeopboinm 
In'micani Deo Bitpientiam eequi, ne in indicium aeteniae mnctis Iloimno 
dlxcemante oailamus. . . . Non ego Satnmi fngani, non luuoniB iram, 
lion loTia atupra, non Neptuni inioriam, non Aeoti Boeptia, non Aeneadvun 
liella, naafratria vel regna comniamoro ; tacao Cupidiuia emitaiontm ; non 
eittia Eaeva Didonia, non I'lutonia tiiate veBtibulum. non Froserpinae stup- 
toBum raplnm, non Cerbeii triform e ospnt; non levolvam Anchiaae callixjiiia, 
HDD Ithaoi ingpnia, non Sinonis fallacias; non ego Laoooontis codsjUh, tton 
Ankphitrionidis roboca, non laoi cutiflicCua, (ugaa, vel obitum exitialem 
program," ete. Gniooit. Tebo.s. {6tb cent.), Lib. Mirdcu'., 714. 

^ "Yae diebna noBtriB quia pcrilt studiam litterovun a nobis." Piaif. 
Jliit, Eccl. Frane. 
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the Lives of Sainta, irho he l d, not unnat urally, that it wag 
BelferToTead the Life of a Saint than to read the doinga^of 

^neas:'*"" S. Tew of these authors were men of" satgiTlSa raiing , 
bat the great irtasa of them were nncaltivated and ignorant. 
Coming from the lowest ranks of the mouaafcio orders, th^ 
despised everything worldly, even in the region of intellect, 
lud boasted cynically of their own ignorance.** ' The reftder 
must not,' says one of them, ' be troabled by the heap of bar- 

M "En mcliora meo narmttur carmico geaU; 

noQ glodios neo tela refert phaietramqua Gamillae." 
MiLO, Vil. S. Amnndi, Act. S. Febr., i. 881 seq. Cp. Petrub, VU. S. Tlnnlialili, 
Act. S. is. lOG ; iHON. Vit. S. Remacti, Act. S., ii. 4C9. etc. Vide Zappebt, 
op.cil^noi.C2; PTolog.VitatW\Tionii,ap.Prx,Thet.,i. 3. 'i39. Cp-Watten- 
BACH, Dculich. Gfichiehttq. (6th ed.), ii. p. 260. It is a oommocplace nth 
the Chritilian poets to oontrast the pagan glories of Homer and Vergil with 
the IdwIj but Chriitiati nature ol their own sabject. Such ia the purport ol 
the FrefiuHi to JnvENcns' vereificatioD of the Oospuls, while Bede writea : 
" Bella Maro reaonet. cos pacis dona canamus, 
muaara no a Christi, beUa Maro reaonet." 

Hut. Angl., p, 395. 
Cp. too WiPONB (Prolog. Vil, Chatmradi imp.): "Satis inooiisultum eet 
Superbum Tarquininm, TuUum et Anount, patrem AeDeam, ferocem Bu- 
tulam, et faniimtnodi qaoalibet et eoribere et legere: noatros autem Garoloa 
ftlqae Ires Ollonee, imperatorem Eeiuiioom aecnndam, ChuottradDm im- 
peratorem patrem gtoiiosiaBimi regie Heinnoi tertii, e( eundem Heinrioalu 
legem in Chri4lo tiiumphantem omnino oegligere," 

■* " Cmiosam eeteram lectorem admonoo u( barbariamoium foedam 
coageriem in hoc opuaculo floocipendat, et leritati in volgari eloqoio fldei 
aurem appomtt, et quod hia inveniel simplioiter perlegat el aosi in Hterqni- 
linio margaritam eiquirat." WoLmABDna (9th cent.), Vii. S. Walpurgit, 
Act. Sonet., iT. 268, " Had et ai quia movetur rnsticitate eermonis aoloeaia- 
fflommqae inBODduuitalibaa. qaaa minima litate atudui, audiat quia regnmn 
Dei Don est in aermone aed in yirtutc, neque apnd bomineB bonoi intereSM 
utium yinavaie aureo an ligoeo propinentur." Miracvi. S, Agili.Act. Sand. 
ii. 812. Gp. Amon-i Vit. S. Qeraldi, Act Hanct., ix. 861. Many writera, Ireling 
that their grammar is not above reprooob, revolt strangely against the 
"tyranny of Donatiu." Instancee aUtund; it mnat aallloe to quote ths 
folloiring euiioua passage from the Indiculat lumiRoaui (No. xx.) oE AliVABng 
GoBDUBKNBiB (9th oent.) : "Agont eruetnosae qnaeatlonea philosophi et 
Donatiatae geoia impun, hittatu oanum, groanitu porcorum, fauce rasa et 
dentibas aliidentes, aaliva apumoai giammatioi tuotent. Nos vera eraa- 
gshoi servi Ohristi diauipuli rnsticanoTum aeqnipedi," etc. These words 
agree remarkably with a horrible biography ol Donatiia, iospirvd |>erhnpa 
by thia same repugnance (or his grammar, whioh ia found iu a Paris U3. 
and has been guTerol timen published (meet recently by Haokh, Antcdola 
lUlvrtica, p. 2S9). Tet Alvarus shows himself by his worka to hsTS been 
a diligent student of Vergil. Cp. Auahou db los Reoh, Uist, cn't, ile In lit. 
jLipaii., ii, p. 102 aeqq. 
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rbarisms he will find in this bonk, but must rather leod the ear 
of faith to hear the trnth in eimple langaage; let him read with 
Bimplicity what he finds here, and as it wore Hoarch for a pearl 
in a dung-heap.' Others not only confesa to solecisms and bar- 
barisma, bnt actually glory in them. Even persona in high 
places^ had reconrse at times to this low form of rhetoric, and, 
when accused of their own ignorance or of that of the clergy, 
answered disdainfully with such commonplaces as ' the kingdom 
of God does not consist in words bnt in vii-tne,' or ' the gospel 
was entrusted to ignorant fishermen, and not to skilled ora- 
tors.'^ Thus, when the bishops of Ganl in convoCEition at 

'^ One of tlieae is GiiBDOity tup. Qreit. " Nod uetrLciami colliaionem 
fngio, noQ bnrbanEmi ooofuBiocem devito, situs matusqne praepositionnm, 
oasaeqae eennre oontemno; qaia indiguum yehemeuter existiuio ut verba 
caeleatia oiaeult Testrliigam sub regulU Donati." Praef. lobi, t. i. p. 6. 
With tliia ftffeoted knowledge o( graininatioftl terms the great man endea- 
vours to show that his want al will is not the result of want ol povrer. That 
lie was thus iudifierent to the laws ot giamniar ia not however manifsBtvd 
in his works. In fact, the supposed ammosit; of Gregory the Great towarda 
Becular studies Laa been much exaugfirated by various wiitera, who bava 
been unable to appreciate the true roL-aning and valae of certain eipresaiona 
of hifl, and have not peroeived that Gregory's attitnde was inerelj' that ol a 
hundred other famous medieTol Churolimeu. A miaundeTBtandiiig of a 

tpMBage of John of Silisbcbt {Pulycral., ii., o. 26) has led to the belief that 
Qregor; burnt the Palatine librarj, while, aa a matter ot fact, alt that il 
relerred to in that paasage is the works on aetrolagy and the like, which 
had already been equally rudely treated by the Emperor Valena and others. 
Nor is it easy to believe that there should have been any library at Home 
left for Gregory to bum, after the Goths and Vandals. Tbese errora have 
already been pointed out by more than one critic, and the whole question ia 
diapaasionalety diacoased by Giiaaonovias. Qtsch. d. SI, R, I'm Slilttlalt., ii. 
p. BO seqq., iienoe there waa no need for Tedffei. {Geich. d. rdm. Lit., 
p. 102G) to intrrjduce them again. The tbcaia of Leblanc, Vtrurn Oresoriug 
i Magttiit litUTOi hiimaninres et ingerauu arlea odto perieeutut ait, Paris, 1859, 

■ ia an apology Inspired merely by Catholic sentiment. 

I " These eommooplaces are summed up by the anonymona and really 

H modeat author of the Miracuia S. Bavonis (IDth cent.) ; ■' Sascipiant alit 
H oopiosum vuriae eiousationis BuppeLteatilem, videlicet quod Veritas, nativa 
H Tivacilate aontenta, nou quaerat altriuaecam colorum adhibitionem; et ijuod 

I effi 
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Christiaoae tidei rudimenla non ab oratoribua s^ a piaoatoribua et idiotis 
aiut promuleata ; et quod regnum Dei magis virtutia quam Bermonis constet 
eCBcaeia, allaque perplura in id oradonia oadentiaj mihi tacilia apologiaa 
patet occaiio, Bcilicet cui ntiUias eraditionia tavet eiercttatio." Aei. S., 11. 
»89. Cp. SuLi-. Shv., Op. 1. a 1 Fbui, VU. 8. Oatklaei, Aet. 8., ill, 69 ; 
Akdh., Fit. S. Cameoianit, Ael. S., vi. 313 ; Alton., Vit. S. Martini, Aet. S.. 

I fatii, ep. Fibtz, JUon. Qtrm., ii. 353, etc. ; Z*FFaBT, op. eit., not. 61. 
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Kheims inveighed against the ignorance of the Homan clergy 
the apostolic legate, Leo, abbot of 8. Boniface, replied, in his 
letter to the tdngs Hngo and B>abert, that ' the vicara and dis- 
ciples of Peter do not wish to have as their maatera Plato, 
Vergil, Terence, and the rest of the herd of philosophers, who 
flj proudly in the air like birds, or dive like fiehes into tbe 
abysses of the sea, or wander like sheep over tbe earth ; and 
since the foandation of the world the elect of God have not 
been orators or philosophers, bat rude and illiterate men.' ^* 
That all this was not meant serjoasl; is clear enough, for both 
accusers and accused show, if nothing else, a pride and a 
haughtiness anything but apostolic. The fact which the 
bishops at Rheims deplored coald not be denied, and so the 
feclesiastical rhetoric had to find some way of justifying it. 

It is further worth noticing that such declamations against 
profane studies betray not nnfrequently an evident jealousy of 
those, probably among the writer's co-reb^ionista, who were 
honoured on acconnt of their proficiency in these studies. Bnt 
at the same time it mngt not be forgotten that even the most 
enlightened of ecclesiastical writers were under the infloenoe of 
a powerful and profound religions sentiment, whicli might at 
any moment develop into enthnsiasni and fanaticism. _Cnn=^ 
tinnally preoccupied with thoughts of the highest good a nd the 
foturelire, tliey were subject, like all minds concentrated on 
religions matters, to the attacks of sudden scrcpleB, whicTiTed 
them to contradict themaelves- Thus Augustine, who U6e3"at 
one time to find an innocent pleasure in tbe daily perusal of 
half a boiA of the ^uoid, when forty-three years old de- 
plores those days ' in which he let himself be moved by the 
death of Dido, forgetting that all the time he was himself 
dying to God.'^ But these fervent words, uttered in a mo- 
ment of enthusiasm, did not prevent him from rating Vergil 
highly and from making considei'able use of him in his Ife 



" Lbokib EpUt. ap pBHia, Afnn. Oeria., v. 837- Cp. Gheoobotidb, Die 
Sladl Rom I'm UitttlalUr, iji. 627. 

u •■ Bt plorare Didonem mortuam quia ee oeoidit ub amorem, ciirn interea 
me ipBum in hii a te morientem, Deua vita mea, liccia oculia ferram 
_, — , „ Aboobms., Con/., lib. i., op. 1. 63. 
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rCivitate Dei, which he finished in hia seventy- second jear. And 
then again, tit eeventj-four, we find him repenting of b&Tiiig 
nsed the word ' fortana ' so often, and of having called npoii 
the MuBes as goddeesea. Alcnin, who had in his youth, as 
his anonjmons biographer pnts it, read 'the books of the 
philosophers and the lies of Vergil,' and at the age of eleven 
preferred Vergil to the Psalms,*'-' when he became old, refused 
to have anything more to do with such things, and forbade 
his disciples to read the jEneid, saying, 'The divine poets are 
enough, nor is there any need (hat yon should be contaminated 
by the sensuous eloqnence of Vergil.'*' But he did not suc- 
ceed in imposing his views upon otheiB, and had severely to 
reprimand Sigalph for persisting, in spite of the prohibition, in 
expoundiog; Vergil in secret. Some** have refused to believe 
the account of the anonymouB biographer, owing to the frequent 
Vtirgilian reminiscences occurring in Alcuin's letters; but from 
what has been already said, it is clear that the one fact need noti 
necessarily exclude tbe other." The same thing happened in', 
the case of Theodulph, who escuses himself in hia verses for 
having read Vergil, Ovid, Pompeins, and DonatoB,** and in that 
of many others. Nor was Alcuin the only one who found it 



rt. Beati Alciiini, Act. S., iv. 147; JTimumenfa Alcuiniaiia, ed. Eil- 
H et I)T7BSMLitH. Cp. MossiEH, Alcvin rt Charlemagne, p. 9 acq. 
" In the Tersee prefizod to hii commeutarj' on the Song of Solomon 
Alcnin e&yi : 

" H&cc rogo meati tasfl inveais mandare memento, 
oaimlna aunt nimium falsi haeo meliora M&ronis, 
baeo tibi vora canniit viiae praeoeptti perennis, 
Burlbns ille tais male frivula falsa sonnbit." 

S3ojuimenta Almimann,, p. 714. 
" Vide Wriqut, Biographia Britannica lilieraTia ; Angto-Sazan ptriod, 
p. 43. For Alouin'a hatred of tbe closaioB, aide Loeene, Alcuin'i Leleii 
(HaUa, 1329), pp. 267 and 277. 

*' There is in tbe library at Borne a, MS. of Vergil supposed to have been 
nrittco bj Alooin, or at any rale copied from one so written, Cp. MO1.1.CR, 
AiiaUcla Brm^ruia, iii. pp. 23-25. 

L** "Et modo Pompeinm, modo te, Donate, legebam, 
et modo Vergilium. te modo. Naao loqiiax ; 
in qnonuu dictis qtianqnam Hint frivola multa, 
plniima sob folso tegmine vera latent." 
Tdeodulph., Carm.,w.\.. 
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necessary to check the ardour with which theae profane studies 
were carried on.** 

Somplea of this kind even broke the Bleep of some. Herbert, 
bishop of Norwich, relates how one night Christ appeared to 
him in a dream, and said, 'I know that from yonr youth till 
now yon have served in the sacerdotal office ; but why do you 
keep with yon the lies of Ovid and the inventions of Vergil?" 
It is not fitting that the same month should preach Christ and 
recite Ovid.' Then the bishop remembered the blows of St, 
Jerome, and answered, 'I have sinned, I coufess it, &nd that 
not only in reading the Gentile writers, but also in imitating 
them.'" Tho anthor of the Life of St. Odo relates how this 
snint, having conceived a wish to read Vergil, saw one night in 
a dream a vessel which was beantifnl without but within was 
full of serpents, which at once twined themselves about him ; 
and when he awoke, ho perceived that the vessel was Vergil 
-Kui the fierpents wei^e the pernicions doctrines hidden within 
him.*' An anonymous writer of the 11th century relates further 
"of-a certain scholar, who in a moment of delirinm cried ont that 

^ CurioOB in this connection is the iroaical admonition contained in 
Borne liuea entitled Vfrrui S. Damad Fapas ad quendam fratrem eoirijii- 
rndttm, first pobliahed b; Auiditzzi. Anred. Liti., ii. p. 387, and afterwards 
b; BicsB in his AMhuiog. Lai., Mo, 765 : 

" Tltjre, to SJXo raaubanit Bub tegmine Ghristi, 
divicoa apices Bioto moduhirifl in ore, 
non falBus fabnlas studio meditaris inani. 
illiB nam cupitur (ehcia gloria vitae, 
istia Eucoednnt poenae aine Qne perennes. 
onde cave frater vanU te aabdere cuiia," etc, 
*' Hesbebt. de LosiKol, Rpiit., pp. 63-66; cp. pp. 6S, SB, 
« JoBlNNER, Vit. S. Oilonii. Act. S. taa. V, p. 1S4. Cp. BancaeB, BUl. 
Pliilai., iii. p.'6Sl; Dc Mtan., Uilangti areh,, p. 463. A Bimilar stor; ia 
toL.1 o/ Bt. Hugo, Abbot o( Cluuy, by Vinckni db BsinvAia (Sjiec. Mil., 26, 
'^ 4) : " Alio tempore cnm dormirat idem pater, vidit per somninm stib oapite 
. BQO cnbare serpentura mullitudinem et FBTarum, subitoque capitole exentiene 
et eiqnirena Buppoaita, invenit libmm Maronta forte ibi coUocatum; mox, 
abiecto codice aingulari, in paoe requievit, cognovitque modnm materiae 
libri viBioni congmeie, qaem obscaenitatibuB et gentilium ritibaa plenum 
indignum erat oubiciilo aancti anbatemi." Cp. Lieukkcbt {Otrmania ol 
PrsiFFKn, X. p. 418), vbo ia howater niong in supposing that there ia an 
alluaioQ here to a worli ol Tergll's on necromB.no7, of whioh we shall have 
ocoHsion to speak further on. A similar legend occnrs in Jacqcek ve VrrBT 
(cp. LscoT DE u MAncHE, La elioirt frnn^aitt au moyenSge, p. 439) and in 
i'lUATUTi, Spccehio di verapenittnia, dist. 1, cap. 2. 
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rhe saw a troop of devils vvho assamed tlie forms of Mneae, 
ramus and other characters in the ^ne!d.*' 

Bat while some were tronbled with such ficraples, others 
CRrried their admiration for Vergil to the point of fanaticism. 
Ratbbert used to express his opinion in the Chapter in lines of 
Vei^l. The monk Prohns showed anch enthusiasm for Vergil 
and Cicero that his fellows nsed to accuse him in jest with 
wishiag to pat them among the saint-s.*^ Rigbod, bishop of 
Treves, was said to know the ^neid better than the Gospels.^ 
This enthasiasm, which was carried to the extremest degrees, 
appears also in legend. Thus a writ jr.j)£-ihu lltbr •coiibui-j 
relates that ' Wilgard parsned tfe^stady of grammar at Ra- 

lenna with an excessive" assi do ity, snrpassing even the Italians 

in his diligence: -He had b^nn-to pride himself like a fool on 
his ioartring-,-when one night there appeared to him three devils 
in the forms of Vergil, Horace, and Juvenal, who began with 
deceitful words to thank him for the study he had bestowed 
upon them and to promise him a share in their fame. Thus 
depraved by the evil arts of the devil, he began to teach many 
things contrary to the Holy Faith and to maintain that the 
words of the poets must in all things be believed. He was at 
length convicted of heresy and condemned by the Archbishop 
Peter. But in Italy,' adds the writer, 'many souls were 
found to be infected with these same views.'*' Another 
legend*^ tells of two scholars who visited the tomb of Ovid, to 
endeavour to learn something from him. One of them askad 
which was the best line in his poems, and a yoioo from the 
grave answered : 

' Tirtus est Uoitia Bbetinuiase bonis.* 
The other wished to kaow which was the woi'st, and was told ; 

»•« Vit. S. PopponU, Act. 3., viii. 694. 
"> Cp. Lcpna Febbih., Epiit., SO. 
°" Vide OziNAU, La eirit. ekr€t. ehiz la Fraitci, p. 485, fiOl, 546. 
" OuBEB, HUlor., ap. BauQUET, Sfc. da hUt., etc., z. p. 23. Cp. OzuriH, 
Docianentt inSdiU, p. 10; OieaHiiRECHT, De liaeraram itadiU apad Ilalas 
prinat Tarda aevi taeeuUi, p, 12 8eq. 

" la Wbight, a itUction o/ Latin Hories /rom DISS, of Iht lith and 
14lA etnluria, p. 43 Bsq. For farther eiamplBS vide WimiNBA.ca, DeuUcH 
GtKhiehUq. (6th edit.], i. 324 sciiq. 
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' Omne inranB statait Inppiter esse bonniu.' 
Wishing to do Boinetliing for this great lost boqI, the two scholars 
began to pray for him, naing the Fater Noster and the Ave ; 
but the voice, ignorant of the virtne of these prayers, cried 

■ Nolo Palet Noater : Ottrpa, viaf or, iter.' 
TheR© aornples lasted long, thoagh at the Renaissance Boc- 
caccio'^ did not think it neceasary to combat them ; and, as every 
one knows, they have made themselves very prominent again 
of late years. Bnt fortunately, in the middle i^a aa well as 
now, victory has always been on the side of the ancient tradi- 
tiou.'* In the 12th century, a party headed by aa eccentric 
individual, who, independently of religion, declared the histo- 
rians and poets to be injurious and despised the masters of 
rhetoric, grammar, and dialectic, found its most vigorous op- 
ponent in the learaed and enlightened John of Salisbury.*' 
Jftcqaea de Vitry and Arnaud de Humhiidres also discussed the 
qacstiou, and had no hesitation in affirming the valoe of clas- 
sical studies, if pursued with proper safeguards.^* One of the 
most noteworthy signs of the complete triumph of classicism 
at the time of the Ilenai.ssanco is the catalogue of the private 
library of Pope Nicholas V., which contained abaolntely nothing 
bnt secular classical authors.*' 

The fulrainations, therefore, and the intolerances -of_certain 
individuals had bnt little weight aa against that practical ne- 
cessity which would not permit of sacred stnrlies without a 
certain amount of prsvioaa Eecnlar«diicfttion. And so this last 
continued to eiist, though its existence was a sufficiently miser- 
able one. The schools of grammar went on, even though they 
might at certain moments, through w&nt of teachers or similar 

•■ Comm. a Dante, Inf. i. 73. 

" Beoestly it has (aund dcfunilers even among the Jeauits, and Uiat too 
d a depBTtmeat wliioh touohsB ChriatiaDtt; far moie uearl; (lian that of 
poetry. Vide the notable work ol Fathat Klsxsiqsn, Die PhUoiophie der 
I'oneit vCTtheiaigt, UUueter, 181H)-lBf)3. 

" iletaiogiciii, i. cap. S aeqq. Cp. Hiit. III. de la France, xiv. 13 ; 
ScHAJABOQiUDT, Johaimci Saraberietitit, p. 313 saqq. 

M Cp, Licoi DS Li BliECHg, La ehiiire fran^aiie aa moyen-ige, p. 438 seq. 

*I Pubhshed by Auati in the drchivio ttorieo, iii., t. iii. 1 (luliQ), p. 2U7' 
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re^ona, come to a standstill in certain localities ; tlie monks 
continued to copy manuBCi-ipts, In the catalogues of the medi- 
eval monastic libraries, as far as they have been presei-ved, 
sacred and profane writers figure indiacriminately,^ the latter 
Bomatimes under the title of 'libri acholares'; among these 
the commonest are Vergil, the two Dooati, Priscian, and a 
multitude of other grammatical works.^'* The extraordinary 
number of Vergil MSS. which we poaaesa ia a further proof of 
the use made of him in the schools; for many of these MSS. 
are just scribbled down anyhow, evidently for school use, and 
are utterly raluetess for purposes of test- criticism. Some Vei^il 
MSS. bear a dedication to some saint, suoh as St. Martin, St. 
Stephen, or the patron saint of the church or monastery to 
which the raanuacnpt was given. ^ Such maanscripts were 
Bometimea very valuable owing to their miniatures and their 
binding, or as specimens of calligraphy, and hence they figure, 
strangely enough, among the Bibles, the Missals, the Breviariea, 
the caadlesticks, the chalices, and the ostensories, in the cata- 
logues of the treasures of convent, abbey, and church. ' 

** In a oalalo«!ae ma,de in the llth century of the MSS. at the tajaoai 
monastery of Pnmpusa, tha writer foresees that some will objeot to tba 
pieBGuoe in the libraty of pagan authors, and aaswers their objectionB thai. 
Alter the usual oummonplaoea, " 8ed . . . non ignommua," ho adds, 
" futurum fore quoaiiam auperstitioaoe et msilevolOB, qui iogerant procsci 
cara indagnre our idem venerabilia abhas HierouymuB vnluit gentilium 
oodicea fabul&squas errorls eioctosque tjrauuaa divinae inserere veritnti 
paginaeque iibrorum sanctonini. Qaibna respondemus," otc. Cp. Bluus, 
Iter Italieam, ii. p. 117. 

*" Vide the instanoea colleoted by ZirrBHi, op. cit., not. 42, to which many 
more might be added. 

« In a Tatloan MS. of Vergil (No. 1570) of the 10th or Jlth century, 
there is a etatement by Iha monk who copied it. nhioh, after aajing that ha 
did so to avoid idleaess and to eerre tba coniniaii good, adda, " Qnem 
(codioem) ego deToveo Domino et Saucto Fetro iier[)etuBUter permauBDrum 

EI mnlta curricula tempormn, propter exercitinm degentium puerorum 
idemque Domiui et ApOBtoloram priDcipls Feiiri." Another MS. bears a 
dedication to St. Stephen ; vide Pes, Thccavr., i, DUtcrt. imffpg.. uv. In 
a MS. iu the Berne libraiy one reada, " Huuc VergiU oodicem obtulit Bemo, 
giegia B. Martini lerita, dsvota mente Domino et eidem Beato Martina pei- 
petuiter habendum; ea quidem ratioiie ut perleyat ipsuci Alhertus oonso- 
brtans ipaiua el diebuB vitaa auae sab praeteitu H. Martini habeiit, et post 
Buum obitum iterum reddat S. Martino." Db Sin;<eb, Calal. cudd. MSS. 
bibl. Btm., i. S37. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

Tbr B«lij«ct of the preceding chapter w&s & sufficiently wide 
ict, kutl il may perltapa at Srst eight seem aa !f tbe limits of 
tbe special theme of this Rork had been exceeded. Bat it is 
vuiy to perceiTe how closely that snbject and onr theme have 
been connected by tbe oame of Vei^l, so constantly mentioned 
daring the course of oar enqnlry. In fact, so constant has been 
the mention of this name when medieral writers were eipresa- 
Ing either their hate or their love for the ancients, that it ia 
olpw that Verpil nao to them the chief representative of the 
olMmtioal tntdition. Bnt while we have thos been able to ob- 
luin » fpaneml idea of the fame of Vei^il ~diiHng~tKis "lobg* 
IMsritfd end of tho cOBditions DBdep-whicb- it-eBPvived, it will"" 
tMW be noMuaary to etady that fitme and those conditionfl 
nUnowliet niorf cloudy and in greater detail. 

When thp Dcoloaiaatical and civil aTithorities wished at any 
lime iliirin^; this poriiHl to promote the stady of the Seven Arts, 
ihe )triit(ii|wl rtuuoii whioh theyaddoced was, in addition to the 
vi«in)0(> nt tbp Kr<Mt lights of the Church, the necessity of 
tbve* AHa fiir purpoiwB of saorod stndy. We see this in the 
PWe t>f ^VniiHloni*, Dodo, Alcain and others, while a memor- 
tkble tunteni^e <>f it i» tho circular scut by Charlemagne to the 
Wh>))ui and aliliola lu 787. Tito king here states that he has 
l(i\(h'ml tit thti olllojal dihminiintH furwnrded to hiia from varions 
MtitiiM4iM4i>* a rndtiiti^M of atylo which can only proceed from a 
>tiV^Wl of l1<t> tdiily of li'llurn. 'Wherefore,' he adds, 'we 
^y^i tti^uii tit foar Iwt, if the knowlodfje of how to write 
e^vit^t^ Iw bw(, (he kuowU-dgtt nf how to interpret the Scrip- 
tKWi fittttnhl W Uttt ftloo. Ami while errors of speech arc 
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rbannfnl, we all know thcit errors of thought are more harmful 
Btill. Therefore we exhort yon not merely not to neglect the 
stndy of letters, bnt to pursue it wllh diligence, that yon may 
be able to penetrate with ease and secimty into the myeteries 
of the Holy Scriptures. For, inasmnch as there are in the 
sacred books fignres of speech, metaphors and other ornaments 
of iJyle, it is clear that every reader will the more readily 
grasp the apiritnal sense in proportion as he is the more ia- 
strncted in the art of letters."^ This was unquestionably what 
saved classical literature from utter ruin. For nhile Charle- 
magne maintained that the Scriptores should form the basis of 
instruction,^ at the same time he sought in every direction 
for teachers of grammar, and thus resuscitated, an is generally 
known, the secular part too of general education.* But the 
ecclesiastical writers did not look npoa the aocieat pagan 
authors merely as great masters of tropes and figures ; when- 
ever they found in their works any passage calculated to con- 
firm the principles of the Faith, they promptly availed them- 
I selves of it, even to the extent of straining the sense, or even 
of resorting to forgery. The supreme authority enjoyed by 
Vergil as a writer of extraordinary wisdom, as the first of the '- 
ancient poets, and at the same time the best io moral respects, 
made a great impression on many Christian theolc^ans, who 
-felt more at home with him than with the other pagan poets, 
and did not disdain to quote his words in support of the great 
principles of Christianity, or with a view of showing that of 
all the pagans be was the one who bad approached nearest 
to that faith. The.jmmeroDS Yergilian centos on Christian 
subjects show not only that Vergil occupiei in literatore the 
same position -among the Christians as he had done among the 
pagans, but also that there was a keen desire among the 

■ Encj/cL de litterU coUadit np. SmuoND, Cone. GalL, ii. p. IS7. 

• BiLuz., i. 237 (CapiloUr. o/789). 

' Cp. I. L4DH0U, De icholit ceUbriaHiu* leu a Carola Magna leu pott I 
twidtm Carolum per oceidentem initauratii Uber, publ. vitb tbe Iter Otr- ' 
I MaTucuTn at MibiiI/ON, Hamburg, 1717; and Buhb, De literaTum ftudiii a 
1^ Carolo Magna Tciioeatii ae tchola Palatina initmirota, Heidelb, , ISIiO. It is 
H known that Tergil ima held in high bononr at this Falatine soliool. aad tba 
■ pMudonpas ot gevorol of tbe aoademicinng were derived from tiim. That 
^K we heai ol a Vergilius, & Dunoetsa, a MeiialoaB, etc. 
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the destruction of certain books, snch as Cicero's De Natura Beo- 
mm, which, by laying bare the weak side of paganism, rendered 
it liable to attack on the part of the Christiana.^ Oat of thia 
laaaociation of the great pagans with the ideas of the Christiait 
faith grew those legends of the conTeraion of Seneca, Pliny 
and otbers, which were taken serioasly by enlightened men i 
and lasted a long time. I myaelf remember hearing as a boy> 
ftt a school in Rome that the djing words of Cicero were.J 
* Caasa cansarnm, miserere mei ! ' 

Augnatine, Jerome, Laotantins, Minucius Felix and othera 
among the Fathers and ecclesiastical writers are in the habit of 
qnoting lines of Vergil in which they recognise principles of 
philosophy or theology which bear a certain resemblance to 
Christian doctrines, snch as the unity, the spiritaality, or the 
omnipotence of God.* Bat on this point we need not dwell, for 
Bach qnotationa are by no means confined to Vergil alone, but 
are common in the case of Yariona other ancient writers.^ 
More noteworthy is the fame achicYod by the poet among the 
Christians owing to hia F onrth Eclogu e, by virtne of which he 
■was elevated to the rank o' tiiose prophets who had foretold 
the coming of Christ."' The expectation of an immediate re- 
generation of the worid in an era of happiness, justice, love and 
peace which inspires the whole of this Eologne, the connection 
of this expectation with the birth of a child, and the ancient 
authority of the Sibyl on which the whole prophecy is based, 
oould not fail to induce a Christian when reading it to think of 

I Abnob., Adv. GeiOf, iii. 7. Cp. Bseihhabdi, Qrandr. d. rdm. Lift., p. 99. 

' Vide ths pftaaagea oolleoted by Pipbb in his Virgiliiu als Thtolog und 
Propbfl da Eeidentkamt in der Kircke, pab. in (lie EuanyfluckBT L'aUnder 
lor 1863, pp. 17-56. 
a * There eiiet ■no[ent eoUectiona of paaanges both of Qreek nai Latin ■ 
f pagan nciteis having reference to Cliristiaiiitj. Thus a MS. in the Viaona I 
library oontains, " Teterum qunrundam toriptomm Graeooram eChnicornia I 
praedictianeg et teatimania de Christo et Chnstiaaa religione, nempe Aristo- I 
telU, Bibjllaa, Platonla, ThacTdidiB et Sophoolis." Cp. 0BB1.BB, iu the I 
Philoloipu, liU. 752; xv. 32S. 

" Cp. Verwobst, Euai tur la it Eetogut de VirgiU (Paria, lSi4) ; Fbbi- 
kClleb, Die Meiiiaiiiiche H'eiiiagung in VirgiU iiitrltr Ecloge. Metteu., 
18S2 ; (I have been luiabls to obtain either ol tlieae two warka,} Pibeb. ey. 
cic, pp. 60-80 1 Cbbuzkhicb, DU Aiaeu, die vierle Kcloge und die PAurxof lu 
in mittliilUr. ftkt. a. Uain, 1^1, pp. lU-14. 
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the birth of Christ and the reg«neratioii of the world which hia 
pare and geotle teaching promised. It would be out of place 
here to describe the canseB and the ricissitndes of tbe Messianic 
prophecies among the Jews and in the Graeco-Roman world, 
and the cnriona lucnbrations of the SibyllistB, whether Jewish 
or Christian. It will enffice to point out that to the compli- 
cated history of this subject belongs also the Christian inter- 
pretation of tbe Fonrth Eclogne, which was already well in 
[YOgne among Christian writers of the 4th century. The most 
circnmstantial interpretation of the kind appears in the od- 
drees delivered bj Conntantine to an ecclesiastical assembly.'* 
According to Enaebins, this digconrse was given by tbe Emperor 
in Latin and then translated by the interpreters into Greek." 
At any rate the translation of the Eclogue into Greek verse," 
which accompanies the address as at present existing, shows evi- 
dent traces of the work of the Sibyllists; in many places indeed 
it alters the sense in an arbitrary manner with a view to bring- 
in j it into accordance with the Christian interpretation.'* The 
emperor examines the various parts of the poem, and finds in 
them a detailed prophecy of the coming of Christ, pointing out 
that the Virgin who retarns is Mary, the child sent from the 
sky is Jesus, the serpent which shall cease to be is the Tempter, 
the balsam which will grow everywhei-e is the race of Chris- 
tiana, pare from sin (amomam = ufuiij:io)'), and so on. He main- 
tains that the [joet wrote with the full knowledge that he was 
foretelling ChriHt, bnt expressed himself darkly and inti'odnced 
the mention of heathen deities to avoid affronting the pagans 
and provoking the anger of the anthorities. But not all of the 
ccclesiaBtical writers who adduced this argument in favonr of 
the Faith belieyed that Vergil understood the true signiScance 
of the Sibylline prophecy ; the general view was that he did 

" CoNSWNTlln M. OraHo ad Sand, eoet., o. 19-21. This aJdreaa of Con- 
gtantine's toimi tha sabject o( a ver; lengthy work b; BosEieMOL (Virgile et 
CiinttaiiUn U grand, Paris, 1B4S), which is not ;et oompleta. At the end of 
tho part which has appeared the aatboi eipreBsea his intention ol proving 
thnt the addresB is not b; Oonntantine, but bj Etwebiaa. 

" EnsEB., Vil. Coi:itaittini, iv. 32. 

" Thin tranalatitm hue oltea beea published flppHiatel?, most recently by 
Hbths, ExeuTi. I. ad Biicol., end RflasiexoL, op. cil., p. 96 seqq. 

'* Op. HoBBlaHOL, op. ci(., p. 181 teqq. 
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H not kaow 'what it really meftat, bat wished to appl^ it to the | 
I birth of the Boa of Follio or some other illnstrioae patron. 

the same ceatai'j as Conetantine, LactanHns aUo interpreted . 
this Eclogue in a Christian sense, bat, being a follower of the 
doctrine of the millenniam, he referred it, not to the coming of 
Christ, but to His promised return.'* Augustine too admits 
the existence among the Qentiles of prophets who foretold 
the coming of Christ, and qnotes the Fourth Eclogae, with 
special reference to the lines 13, 14, which he interprets of tlie 
remission of sins through the merits of the Saviour.'" Jerome, 
on the other hand, throws ridicnle on those who maintained 
that Vei^il was a Christian withoat Christ, and treata the 
whole subject as childish and worthy to rank with the centos > 
and similar puerilities." It is woHh remembering however 

tthat a certain theological doctrine, snppoi-ted by various pas- 
sages of Scripture, induced men to look for praphets of Christ 
among the Gentiles, and that, though thoro were Sibylline 
oracles, snch as the famous acrostic, which clearly foretold 
His coming, unbelievers used to maintain that these latter 
were apocryphal, and tho accnsation was hard to rebut, for it 
was true ; hence this Fonrth Eclogue, haaed on a Sibylline 
prophecy the authenticity of which could not be disputed, was 
looked upon as evidence of the greatest possible value, and an 
snch it was regarded by Augustine no less than Constantine. 
Hence too even those who did not believe that Vergil under- 
stood the true meaning of bis words yet looked npot 
an anconscious witness to the Faith. And so, as the story i 

" LaCTast., Din. Inilit., i., vii. e. 94. 

■'"N«m omiiino noD est cui a1 teh prueter doniaum Chrlstnm dicat genuj 
hnraanom i 

Te duoe, ai qua mansnt Eoeleris vaatigia noatri, 
irrita perpetaa aoliont formidlna tenas. 
Quod ex Camoeo, id est ex Sibjllino oanoioe ae faagaa eat traDatnliaae Yer- 
^liaa-, qnouiam (ortftssia etiuin ilia vates aUqaid de nnioo SaWatore ia 
■piritn andierat qaod Decease habuit oontiteri." AoauaTiK., Epiit, 137 ad 
Votiuian.. 0. 12, 0pp. ed Bened., t. ii. p. 809 seq. Cp. EpUL 258, o. 6, 0pp. 
t. ii. p. 670; Dt Civ. Dei, i. 38. 

II " Quasi non legerimuB Homer ooentDuas et Vergil ia<ieDtona8; ao uon aa 
etiam Muonem Bine Chriato possiiuuB dioere Chriatiannm qui iciipseiit: 
lam tedit et Tirgo etc. Pnerilia sunt hBeo et oiraulatoram ludo similia. dooara 
qnod ignorea." HiBBOMTJi., ii>n[. 63 ad Faulia , «. 7, 0pp. t. v.'e-'l-'Vi. 
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Rpread among the people,'^ Vergil became the compaQion.of 
the Sibyl and figjired.in sacred ji6£iires2_iHic[_~mJBFeriBS_nght 
down to the Renaissance in company with David, iRaiab and 
the ot her prophets; and thia idea, assoming Tigendai^fomis 
and becoming connected with the popalar cpaceplionjjfjye^^il 
as magician, was developed in various remarkable ways, of 
which- Bfe shall hnsB- occaslaQ._to speEik further on. The sup- 
posed irresistible nature of thia argument was the orIgTn"T)f the 
ecclesiastical legends of the conversions lirought about by this 
Fourth Eclogue, such as that of Statins, "^^ rendered faranns by- 
Dante, or that of the three pagans Secundian, Marcellmn, and 
Verian, who, being Bnddenly enlightened by the lines ' Ultima 
Comaei,' etc., became, instead of peraecntora, martyrs for 
Christ.*^ Another legend tells how Donatna, biahop of Fieaole 
(9th centnry), just before his death appeared at a meeting of 
his friara and mado a confession of hia faith before them, using 
the words of the poet ' lam nova progenies,' etc., after which 
he immediately died.'' Pope Innocent III. qnoted these lines 
aa a confirmation of the Faith in a Christmas sermon,** and 
they were understood in a Christian aense by nnmerona men of 
the highest importance in the middle ages, such as Dante,*^ 
Abelard,** and Marsilius Ficinus," not to mention othera. 
And Tergil, as prophet of Christ, is a common enongh object in 
ecclesiastical art. In the stalls of the cathedral of Zamora 
in Spain (12tfa centary) among nnmerons figures from the 
Old Testament appears also that of the poet, with the word 

"Cp. FtTLOEBT., De cond'n. Verg., p, 701; Schall. Bern. (ed. Haobn),p. 775 
Beqq. Chbibthk DbuihujUi (9th centurj), ramarka on Matth. i«. 80, " Ao- 
dieruDt qaia leant traDsiret ; ludaei audierunt per prophetas, genles qno- 

pel omnis ignnrsvernnt. Bsd aophintae eorum airoilitor dennntia- 

nnde illud Moionln, lam nova progeniea," etc. Bibl. Fair. aax. 
(Ltidg-t'iT. 1*7. Vide nlso Aonillub. Lib. PotHfic; Vit. Oral., o. 3, in 
MuBiTon.p Script, rer. It., t. ii. pars i. p. IBO; Cobm. Fbao., Ckronie, in 
Pkrtx, Mon. Germ., t. \i. p 36. 

Cp. Both in thfl Heidtlburger Jahrib, , 1819, p. 90S seqq. 

VracEnr. Bki*otio., fym. hiil., »i. c. 60; Act. Sonet. Aug., t. it, p. 407. 

Oeanau, Docvmenii inidiU, p. C5. 

Srrm. II. infnt. Nalivit. Dora., 0pp. p. 80. 

PuTgatnr,. iiii. 67 aeqq. 

/..(rod, ndrAfolDi;.,lib. i. o. 21; Epitt. 7 ad HtlTit., p. 119. 

Dt ChrUt. Ttlig., o, 21, 
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■ ' progeniea ' taken from the famoufl line ; ** similarly Vergil 
W figures in the pictores of Vasari in a chnrch at Rimini, while 
in the frescoes of Eaphael in S. Maria della Pace at Rome 
the words ' lara nova pi-ogenies' serve to mark the Camaean 
Sibyl. After the RenaiBsance scholars argned both for and 
against the Christian interpretation of the Eclogue;" and even 
at the present day there are still some to be found who take 
this ancient farce seriously.^* 

" Vide SiBEKT, Some Account of Gotkiti arthiieelure in Spain. [Lond., 
XEG9), p. 95. 

'' yidf the notioes collected b; Pipes, op, n(., p. 75 Beqq. 

^' At for instance TsBWODaT in the diescrCation mentioned above. Vi<lg 
rIbo Bchmitt, S€dempIion du genre hvmain annoricft par let Iraditioni it 
Una Ui piuplti (Frencli tranai bj HenrioD). Paris, 1S2T, p. 123 seqq. I 
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CHAPTER Vm 

But apart from those merita which recommended the classical 
writers, and especially Vergil, to the Cbristiana, there were 
also other means of diminiBhiuj^ that repognance which th« 
adherents of the new faith ooold not fail to feel for the immo- 
ralities and the absurdities of the ancient mythology. Sach 
repugnance was of coarse natural enough, for even before the 
times of Christianity it had been felt by the pagan philoso- 
phers. Some of these, snch as Xenophaacs and Heraclitas, 
had ruthlessly condemned this mythology and the poets who 
had served to spread it ; but both mythology and poets were 
too closely boond up with the life of the people to allow such 
general condemnations to seem nM>re than individnal eocentrioi- 
ties. Others however, moi'e tolerant and better able to appre- 
ciate the greatness of these products of the national genius, 
soQght for some means whereby to reconcile the legends and 
the poets with the results of philosophical speculation, and 
found it in allegory, a method of interpretation which in such 
cases suggests itself spontaneously.* But while many availed 
themselves of this, it was the Stoics who rednced it to the 
form of an exact science, owing to the importance in their 
system of the religioDS idea and its close connection there 
with practical morality, which compelled them to take into 
^L consideration the existing popular beliefs and to define their 

H actual significance.* The use however made of allegory was 

^m naturally far more extensive when the ancient religion, instead 
^B of being subjected to the dispassionate criticism of a body of 
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■ calm tbiakerfi, was brought face to face with a new religion in 
r gympathy with the spirit of the age and anpported by the 
fanaticism of adherents who wore determined that it sbonld 
triumph throughont the world. la this long and obstinate 
straggle, allegory was employed as a weapon of defence by 
either side indiffereatly, being equally familiar to both. The 
p^ana took refnge ia allegory because it was only natural that 
their religion, already vanquished by the development of specu- 
lation, should seek by this means to ally itself to the latter. 
The religious idea sank into mysticism and opened the door to 
the religions of the ^ast, which were positive and dogmatic and 

I more full of abstractions than the old naturalistic mythology, 
thuB in reality preparing the way for the triumph of Chris- 
tianity. A philosophy which, if not exactly critical, was at 
any rate charitable, threw its mantle over the too striking 
nudity of the ancient gods and heroes, who were still kept 
oootinuoUy before the eyes of all by means of the general 
system of education. The mantle of this philosophy could not 
long defend the religion which was doomed to fall, but it did 
not a little service in protecting the ancient litei'atnre in the 
midst of CbiiiHtian society, both while the latter was still stmg- 
gliog for Bopremacy and when it was enjoying the fruits of . 
victory. And it was the more efficacions inUhat allegory and / ^ 
Bymbolism were traditional with Christianity, in itself a niysti- '■^ 

:v]igion and long accustomed to seek in the enigmas of the 
prophets and the parables of the JewB and of Christ IJimself 
a deep significance hidden beneath the obvious meaning of the 
words. Nay more, the Bihle itself, different as it might be in 
origin and nature from the works of the classical poets, needed 
no less in many points to be reconcUed with the results of experi- 
ence and reflection. The Alesandrian Jews had already made 
ft free nse of allegory, to reconcile, as they aaid (they meant the 
converse), philosophy with the Bible, while the use made of 
I allegory in Christian ex^esis at every period is well known. ^ 
[ Kor must one think any the worse, as one ib easily tempted to 

aus alread;, who in liia polemia nmde nee of alteRor; to explain the 
I pagan mjtholog;, hccubbb the Jews and CUrUtians ol theii abuse of this 
I method of argament, ir. 50, 61. 
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do, of either religion for its reconree to this expedient, as if it 
were the result of cold calcniation or a deliberate 'pions 
frand.' It is the instinctive and honest resource of men whose 
minds are dominated at one and the same time by two contra- 
dictory influences of equal power, from neither of which are 
they able to free themselves. Allegory is a Bpecies of dialectical 
hallucination, which owes its origin to those earnest convictiona 
which are natural to a vigorous and impulsive temperament. 

Allegory was applied by the ancients to mythology generally 
and to the language of the poets particularly, as these latter 
formed, in the absence ot a religious code, the only written 
authority for the common faith. The only ancient poets how- 
ever who have been submitted to a complete allegorical inter- 
pretation are Homer and Vergil, though the reasons for such 
treatment are very different in the two cases. For those who 
were anxious to find documentary authority for the common 
beliefs, no other writer could have the weight of Homer, 
whether on account of his prehistoric antiquity or the marvel- 
lous power of his genias or the character and national iniport- 
anoe of his poems. Hesiod could only occupy a second place. 
In a religion which was the child of natui'e, and hence the 
sister of poetry, the first and the greatest of the poets was 
inevitablyalso the highest concrete authority to whom religious 
beliefs could be referred, and therefore Herodotus is light 
enough in the one sense, though mistaken in another, when be 
thinks of Homer as the father of Greek religion and morals. 
Hence the nnraerona allegorical interpretations of Homer, 
which, though they began in the philosophical schools, were 
by no raeana confined to them.* But Vergil, being an essen- 
tially modem poet aa compai-ed with Homer, was far from 
having any such authority, for which age was above all things 
indispensable ; and while this modernity continued, no one could 
pretend to regard as an allegory a poem which was nnirersally 
knoffn to be nothing of the kind. An authority so generally 
known and respected as Vergil was naturally looked npon by 
different persons from different points of view; the gram' 
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mai-ian, Seneca tells ns, regarded bim as a gmmmKriaa, the 
philosopher as a philosopher ;^ but these latter did not, we may 
be snre, search for allegoriee in him, or Seneca, the enemy of all 
allegorical exposition, would not have failed to notice it ; they 
confined themselTes to commenting on snch ideas of the poet 
as were of a genuinely philosophical nature. But when the 
character of the intellectual atmosphere became changed, and 
the fame of Vergil grew iu consequence to cloudy and irrational 
proportions, he too was compelled to submit to allegorical in- 
terpretation. Bat this only took place because, for reaaona We 
have already noticed, allegory was the fashion, and the spirit of 
the times, eager for fantastic speculations, could not bring itself 
to believe that a man of such exceptional wisdom aa it con- 
siderwi Vergil to have been should not have hidden beneath 
the simple legend of A«jieas something more profound and im- 
portant, Vergil was not interpreted allegoricallj ia defence of 
paganism or as a weapon to be nsed against the Christians, — 
snch an idea would never have occurred to a pagan, — ^but solely 
from a philosophical point of view and by reason of the exag* 
gerated conception ot him as a philosopher which was prevalent 
at the time, this method of interpretation being then in vf^ne 
not merely among philosophers bnt also among grammarians. 
Hence it was here applied w^ith equal conviction and withont'\ 
polemic by pagans and Chiistians alike, and the hidden mean- I 
ings which both discovered in Vergil were of a purely ethical 1 
and philosophical character, dealing generally with the vicissi- \ 
tndes of human life in its aspirations towards perfection. ■^ 

The traces that remain in pagati literature of this method of 

interpretation are very few, and we have already noticed them 

in speaking of Donatna, Serving, and Macrobins. The most 

important specimen of it that we possess is the work of a. Chris- 

■ tiaji writer, Fabins Planciades Fnlgeutjus, of uncertain datCf' 



■ BpUt. lOe, 34-39. 

■ Tbe only certain datum U that FalgeQtias vas later Ibaa Marcianas 
Capella, whom he quotes ; Capella, aocoriling to tbe researabea of bU n ' 
roceat editor, BiBgENHiBUT (Lips,, 1H6G), completed by L, MGli.eb (A 
Jahrbb.f. Phil. u. Faedag., 1667, p. 791 Beq.), mnat bare writleu before 489. 
Ko other dale has ae yet been fixed. Zink (Dct Sfijtholog t'u\gFia,'^'^Ti.- 
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bat anrjnestionnbl/ not later Utan tfa« BtLeeHtorf. BiaDeGon- I 
tintiUia Vtrgtliajia, in which h« deacribes wkat u eomtamed, or f 

rather, wtuU u Auidea in the Mark of Vergil, is one of the moat 
curioo* prodactions of the Latin middle agea, while at the same 
timo it ia the moat characteristic monsmeDt we poasess of 
Var^'a oelebrit; doring the times of Christian barfaariam.' 
la faij preface the author hastens to state that he will confiae 
himuU to the contents of the Aencid, becanse the Bnctdics and 
Choreics contain tratbs of sach profandity that it is impoeatble 
fully to fathom thorn. Ue abandons this part of the work 
therefore' tm requiring more learning than he possesses, for the 
Fimt Goorgio deals entirely with astrology, the Second with 
physiognomy and medicine, the Third with angnry, and the 
Fourth with music, the end of it, farther, being apotelesmatic, 
while the contents of the fincolics are eqnally remarkable. 
The good man is by rights a philosopher, but with the words 
'leaving the Momewhat rancid bitterness of the hellebore of 
Uhryaippus, I will dally awhile with the Moses,' he launches ' 

nut into Dvo hexameters, in which he calls on the MuBes to 
nnfltii liiin in the great work he is about to undertake — 'not 

ImrK, IWIT) liu pat tha oompositiun of the Myihalagieon in tbe jetxa 480- 
lU. ItstrraaidHaiD, m«kiog uia ol tlie work Dt aeladbut mufuli et hammt 
[liuh. Iif hlxiwill In the RMa. Mat., xxiii., 1868, p. 133 b«(.), which is Terr 

SiHlllf liy lUt isma Fiilflentlaa, ronari to mi old view which lefen tha 
ytkn^lnin to ths tlni« ol King Uanario (538). While L. MOi.lbs {N. , 

JakM. j. I'hM, «. Pafdaa., 1807, p. 700) flxaa his data as 466. Jobqiukh 1 

tQluwfrf'inrl FulfftnliitHOf, In Ilia AcIm ^ocietatit phiUilogae Lipiimni, ed. I 

'nin, KiraonnLio, LlpilM, 1871, t. i. p. 19 seqq.) betieveB him to have I 

b»D born In 4N0. and to hata wriltea tlia Mythologicon in 528 or 62i. For 1 

th* Mrllaroplniona.tifiltLauauQ In hiiediUoa ul theC< abitruiU unmaQnu 
(Bonn, 1M4J, p. 1 wqcr, 

' Tha tit CanUMMla ban boon publUhed in the Mythographi LaHn of 
ViR HrAVaam (liuoH. Hat. )7(U). A more modem edition does not edat. 
for IbU work of Fulgentlu* vldt Gabquv, Dt Fabio Flanciade Falgeatio 

* " Bitoolloain (laarglBamijue omiilmiu in quibna tarn mysticue sunt intei- I 

ttlnataii raMnriM," «lo., p. 7H8. "... Ergo doctrinam mediooiilatam I 

touipurla •loeJonlom omlsluia*, ne dnui qiiU laudem qnaerit aomlaia bag- ^ 

man rapariat onpltii," p. 9S. In Hit I'adua librar; ia a M3. bearing the ' 

IIIId, " I^ulftnlliu mp*r BuwlUa et Otorukii Vergili " (cp. LEBscn, p. 9C). 
I hani ataniliiail tbla MB., and at onee came to tbe cooclasioD that it has 
no right iu tba namt of Fulgeotiu). Vidt mj artiute in the Sevut eritique, 
AU|., 1800, p. IBS. 
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■ one Mase, that will sol be enougli, bat all the Masea.' 
W Tbanks to the Mnaes, be in brought face to face with the 
Bpeotre of Vergil himself. The appearance oE this venerable 
Bhade is imposing and severe, as that of a poet deep in medi- 
tation. With a humility which contrasts strangely with the 
presumption which pervades this boob no less than the rest of 
Ilia works Fulgentiua calls on the poet to descend from his 
pinnacle and to reveal to hira the mysteries of his poetry, — 
not indeed the more proEonnd, hnt snch as would be compre- 
hensible to a poor barbarian ; i<* this Vergil consents to do, 
thongh he speaks to his disciple with a sternness which ia 
positively terrify ing,"^ and addresses him throughont as 'Ao- 
Viuncule.' He declares that he intended in the twelve books 
of the Aeneid to display an image of hnman life. On proceed- 
ing to explain this in detail, he dwells for a long time on the 
first line, in which the subject of the poem is revealed, and 
only after several lengthy digressions at the hidden 
' of the three words ' arma, vimm, primna,' which 
that line contains. ' There are three stages,' he says, ' in the 
life of man; the first is getting, the second, keeping mhat one 
has got, the third, adorning vshat one keeps. These thi-ee stages 
you will find in my line. Arma, i.e. valoar, refers to what is 
physical; Virum, i.e. wisdom, to what is intellectnal ; Primtts, 
i.e. prince, to what is ornamental and artistic. Thus yon have 
tiie three in their proper order of getting, keeping and adorning. 
And thus I have symbolised by a story the normal conditionB 
of human life ; firstly nature, then wisdom, then happiness.' ' 
Having thus conclnded his preamble (antilogium), the poet 
proceeds to expound the contents of the individnal books. He 

* ■ ■' Maiafi opus moveo, nee enim mihi anffleit ana, 
ourrite Pierldea," etc. 

p. 740. 
'" " Serva iat&ec. qnaeso, tu!a Bomauis qaibas heec nosse laudabile oiMn- 
jietit et imptme aucceiiit. Nobis vero erit maiimam si Tel extremaa tnas 
contigerit perBtriBgere fimbriaa." p. 712. 

" "CJnatenns, inquit, (ibi disoendiB non Bdipata oraasedo ingenii, qnam 
tempona formido poricalo reluctat, de nostro tocrentiB ingenii impota nrnn- 
lim praelibabo qaae tibi orapalae plenitudine nanseam moiero Don poasit. 
Ecgo vaeuas fao sadas tuanun aonuni, quo mea commigrare posaint elo- 
quia." p. Tit. 
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ahowB BCant respect for his listener liere, and tells him openly 
that before be begins he wishes to assure himself that he is not 
speaking to ' Arcadian ears,' and, as if doubting whether Fnl- 
gentina had ever even read the Aonetd, he asks him to give a 
abort summary of the contents of the first book,'* which, with- 
out taking offence in the least, Ful^entiua proceeds to do. 
Thus re-asBured, Vergil commences his exposition of the first 
and following books. We need not do more than touch npon 
the most importaot points here, as to follow the interpretatioa 
in detail wonld be as wearisome for the reader as for me. 

Vei'gil declares that the shipwreck denotes the birth of man, 
who enters with pain and sorrow upon the storms of life; Juno, 
who brings about the storm, is the Goddess of Birth, and Aeo- 
las, who does her bidding, is Perdition ; '* Achates sigoifiea the 
troubles of infancy;" the song of lopas is the song of the 
nnrses. The facts of the Second and Third Books all refer to 
childhood, with its love of the marvellous, to which refers also 
the Cyclops at the end of Book III., who with his one eye 
symbolises ignorance and quarrelsomeness, conquered by Ulys- 
Be.t, who is good sense. The period of childhood ends with the 
death and burial of Anchises, which denotes the termination of 
parental authority. Being thereupon free, the man (Book IV.) 
devotes himself to the pleasures of the chase and love; over- 
whelmed by his passions (the storm) he enters upon an illicit 
liaison (Dido), tilt, admonished by the intellect (Mercury), he 
retttma to his senses ; the flame of abandoned love sinks into 
ashes (the death of Dido). Recovering himself (Book V.) he 
remembers his father's example and devotes himself to noble 
exercises (the funeral games of Aochises), and the triumphant 
intellect destroys the means of wandering (barning of the 
ships). Thus strengthened (Book VI.) he returns to wisdom 
(the temple of Apollo), not without first being freed from hal- 



19 ■■ Bed Dt BcUm me non Aroadiais eipramptore labulam anribos, primi 
nostri oontinentiam libri naira." p. 747. 

" " Aeolns eoioi Gmeae quasi Aionoloa, ii est saeuuli interitus dioitoi." 
p. 749. 

>' 'lAolutes oaim Qracoe quasi ax^r ISot, id 6it trialitiike ooosueludo." 
p. 750. 
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lucinations (Palmarus) ^^ and having laid aside vain-glory 
(Miaenna).^* Fortified with the golden branch, which is the 
wisdom which opens the wa.y to hidden truths, he undertakes 
philosophical invest igations (the descent into Hades). First 
of all there appear to him the sorroivs oE human life; then 
after passing, gnided by Time (Charon)," the troubled waters 
of youth (Acheron),'* he hears the qnarrels and strifes that 
divide men (the barking CerberuB), which are stilled by the 
honey of wisdom. Thus he proceeda to a knowledge of the 
fntoi'e life and a discernment of good and evil, and reflects on 
the passions (Dido) and the affoctions (Anchisos) of Ms yoatly^ 
Thns made wide (Book VII.), he frees himself from tutelage 
(the burial of the nurse Caieta) and reaches his sought-for 
Auaonia, that is, increase '^ of good, chooses as his mate labonr 
(Lavinia) « and allies himself (Book Vin.) with the good 
man (Euaader) ; from him he learns of the triumph of virtue 
over orim.e (Hercnies and Cacus). Making himself a breast- 
plate of his fiery spirit (the arms of Valcan), he dashes into 
the straggle (Books IX., X., XI., XII.) against anger (Tnr- 
nns),*' who, led fii-at by drankenneas (Metiscua) and then by 
obstinacy (Itttuma = Diu.turna), is assisted by impiety (Me- 
■entiua) and folly (MessapusJ.** Tinally Wisdom triumphs 
over all. 

This brief summary of the work has doubtless seemed BufS- 
oiently strange ; but no summary can give a really full appre- 
ciation of the strangeness of the original. It is naturally vain 
to seek for a basis of fact in any allegorical speculation ; yet 
Bach speculations are capable, as is olear from various examples 
both ancient and modem, of considerable refinement and of at* 
tuning a degree of speciousness which renders them attractive 



" Falianms eiiini qnaii Plancnoraa, id est errnboada visio." p. 753. 

" Misio enim Graeoe obruo diaitui ; altos vero laae Tixuttur." p. 753. 

" Oaron voro qoftai Cronoo, id eat tempus." p. 756. 

" Aoheroa eaim Ocoeoe aine tempore dioittii.''^ p. 756. 

" Aosonia enim iri Toii ai(<iriir dicitur, id eat oteraento." p. 763. 

■' et Dxarem petit Laviniam. id est UI>oium viun." p. 7G3. 

" Tamos enim Unece diaitur q.aiui eoBpin ruBt, Inribnadiu Miuni." f, 

" MeuapuB, quasi futir Iwai," p. 765. 
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planaible to a certain claas of minda. Bnl the pro- 
cees of Falgentina is so violent and incoherent, it disregards 
every law of common eense in snch a patent and well-nigh 
brntal manner, that it is hard to conceive how any sane man 
can aerioQsly have undertaken aach a work, and harder atill to 
believe that other sane men shonld have accepted it aa an 
object for aeriona consideration. So far, indeed, is the author 
from being bound by any mle, that be does not even respect 
the machinery of his own imagination, and makea Vergil apeak 
at timea aa if he were Fulgentiua.*' And to his carelesanesa ia 
added ignorance in proportion, as when he makes Vergil quote 
from Petronins and even from Tiberianns ! The book has not 
even any proper concluaion, for the anthor quite forgets that, aa 
Vergil has been speaking hitherto, he himself ought to appear 
and aay farewell to the reader.** The proportions of the work 
are no leaa remarkable, for while several pages are spent over 
the firat line, in other places whole books are passed over in a 
few sentences. The only part treated with care is the Siith 
Book, which, aa we have already aeen when ape&king of Servins, i, 
was generally considered as the one most replete with hidden r" 
meaning!^. Of the language it ie needless to epeak; it is the 
abortive offspring of a barbarism as dehcient in taste as in 
knowledge, which strives none the less to make a ahow of 
learning by torturing ita constructions out of all shape and 
dragging in strange words hunted up from every quarter and 
then often uaed in a wrong sense;** while of the etymologies 
it may safely be said that they are without parallel in any other 

Worthy of notice however is Folgentins' type of Vergil. 
The poet appears as a proud and gloomy mystic, the direct 

" TbuB Vergil says in one place. 
espoBuimus" (p. 766). Thia meai 
tion in liia Mytlml^^yiclm, i. S. 

" ZiKK {op. cit., p. 371 believes tbat the end of the work ia lost, dt that 
ita author lelt it unGDisbed. JuNauiNN (op. cit., p. 73) points oat riEhtlj 
that Deither of tbeae Eappoailiona is neceasaty. And indeed it is clear from 
the eigbth book onwards that the writer ii growing tired ol Lia work and bo 
baetena to finish it in this abrapt manner. 

'* An aoonrate examination of the Latin of Fulgentiiu baa been aniter- 
taken lor the first lime bj Zine, op. cit., pp. 37-62. 
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I opposite of that frank, genial and modest spirit whicli wo 

I recogaise in all his poetry, which all his biographers have 
described and which Dante has ao faithfnlly reproduced. But 
such to these barbarians was the natural type of the wise raan ; 
he too, like wisdom itself, was surrounded with darkness ; for 

I all learning was going bB«k, as it were, to its original atate, and 
hiding itself beneath a veil of poetical mysticism. Among 
these people, aa we see not only in Fulgentius bnt already in 
Macrobius (especially in the Dream, of Scipio), in Marcianna 
Gapeila, in Booth ina and others, learning, having lost its 
rational basis and abandoned those logical exigencies which 
compel a certain calmness of consideration, appears always 
accompanied and regulated by a kind of poetical enthnsiasm 
more or less prononneed ; it appears as it were from witbont, 

^ and, attaching itself to minds ill-prepared to receive it, drives 
them in their aatoniahment to commit vartons extravagances. 
Hence that curious mixture of prose and verse which is bo 
noticeable in Capella, Boethins, and also Eulgentins. Snch 
enthusiasm, which to a cultured TnLnd accnstomed to scientific 
criticism can seem little else than a disease, baa clearly no kin- 
ship with that poetic spark which a happy Inspiratlen of the 
tmth may engender. To it the mau oE learning must always 
appear as a mjetic being, enperhnman and divinely ii»Bpij«i; 
and auuh in fact ia the Vergil of Fnlgentina, And ©n earefid 
consideration it becomes clear that this type is really notfaiiip 
hat an nlterior development of that which we ha«e alnaSf 
found in Macrobius and other pagan writers of Ike iacaA- 
ence. Fnlgentina has followed this same directioBi, m^rtdf 
adding of his own whatever the rudeness and bariMMS^ d 3um 
age conld snggest ; nor is he in any way an nnf&ir x^bhdbIk' 
tiye of that age, for thongh it may hare pntdaoad aen vRbo 
were greatly his superiora, yet in t^e d 
ing at any rate he woald appear tofnnu^a 
both of ita taste and of the extent of i 
the fundamental principle of hie iuLLipiM 
for, as we have seen, iiie iAea, liau Vci^ n 
of the vicisaitudeB of ^■"■"w lift m t£ x 
Btill less can itis aOi^ aaS i^iaer moA. 
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regarded aa at all original in oonception. How much of it. is bis 
own, bow maoh actaaily taken from other sonroes, ia not easy 
to ascertain, nor is this the plaoe for such an enquiry. Bnt 
what is necessary for na to observo is the fact that, though Ful- 
pentiiiB was clearly a fei-vent Christian, yet neither is the 
Mytkologiam nor the De Gontinentia written, as one might 
laturaily think, with any apologetic object or with any view of 
econciling the clasBical tradition with Christianity. There is 
not a word which alludes to the struggle between Christianity 
and that tradition; the fundamental principle oE the work is 
purely philosophical, and its object is to reconcile the ancient 
mythology with the truths, not of Christianity, bat of philo- 
sophy. It is evident that the De Continentia is directly con- 
nected with the Mylhologicon, to which it is subsequent in date, 
and to which it forms as it were an appendii.*" It was only 
natural, if one takes into consideration the position of Vergil 
in contemporary culture, that a man who had employed alle- 
gory to interpret philosophically the general body of the 
ancient mythology should have been led by the same motives 
to undertake a similar interpretation of the famous story of 
Aeneas, which seemed to form a small cycle of legends distinct 
from the rest, which were mostly oE Greek origin. And as the 
basis of the first work was the general idea of the profundity 
of ancient thought, ho that of the second was the particular 
conception of the extraordinary wisdom of Vergil ; and hence, 
while in the Mytkalngicon Urania and Philosophy are introduced 
as speaking, in the De Gontinentia it is Vergil himself. Folgen- 
tius therefore appears as a pupil of the Stoics and the philoso- 
phers and grammarians of the decadence, and his quality of 
Christian, though appearing incidentally, contribntes nothing 
to the nature of the work. And yet it is easy to recognise 
throughout the De Continentia the privileges which Vergil, 
mg pagan writers, enjoyed at the bands of the Christians. 
The idea is dominant that the miraculous power of his genius 
has enabled him to approach very close to the doctrines of 

" The olose cDnQBotion betwaen the Dc Gontinmtia and tho Murholagicon, 
well tts the priorit; ot tbs latter, ia clear {lom the wordg alread; qnoted : 
^ ^.XXtOttbeil autem labuUm iam Buperini ezposoimDi." p. 750. 
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rChristianity, chiefly in ethical and philoaophical mattera, and 
hence, when he makes a statement which that rehgion conld 
not possibly adroit, FuIgentiuB cannot refrain from expressing 
hia aatoniflhment that he should have fallen info auch an error 
when he was able to write, ' lam redit et Virgo," etc.*'' Ver- 
gil anawers, ' If among all theae Stoic truths I had not ad- 
mitted any Epicurean errors, I should not have been a pagan. 
For the knowledge of the whole truth is given to none but to 
you, for whom there shone the Sun of Truth. But we have 
not come bore to speak of this.' We find the same im-patient 
assent in two other passages where Fnlgentiua quotes words of 
Scripture or Christian doctrine which agree with what the 
poet has said ; ia two others Vergil does not answer at all.** 
And in fact these inteiTaptiona are foreign to the aim of the 
work, and as such the author himself regards them ; yet they 
were naturally suggested by the ideal type of Vergil current 
among contemporary Christians. Thus, without any violent 
transitions, by a perfectly natural and continuoos process, the 
Vergil of Fntgentius, that ia, the Vergil of Christian barbarism, 
arrived at awakening sympathies which bridged over in a re- 
markable manner the gnlf that separated the pagan writer 
from the adherents of Christianity. In fact this type, domi- 
nated already by the medieval idea that human reason, in spite 
of all causes of error, had succeeded in attaining before the 
birth of Christ to principles which were, as far as was possible 
without miracle or revelation, homogeoeons with Christianity, 
ia nothing else than a rough prototype of the ideal of Dante. 
FulgcntiuB is anything hnt a scholar or a thinker, but he 

I makes great efforts to appear both, not hesitating even to in- 
vent the names of authors and works that never existed,*' to 
give a more striking character to his learning — an old trick 
already employed with anccess in more enlightened timea,*'' 
n |< vatam Latiaris auteuta 1 itane tnnm ingeninni olariasimam tarn 
■tnltae delenBionis faeoars debnisti oaiigiae f qui dndom in Buoolioia m;<- 
tioe peisecntaa diiaiaa; lam redit et Yirgo, elo." p. 761. 
" pp. 74«, 746, 7S3, 756. 

*• Cp. LsBBca, op. cit., p. 19 aeqq. ; ZraK, op, cit., p. 75 seqq. 
*'"... undo improbiuimo ouiqua pleraqne fingeniii Uoentia 
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and safficienblj common during the decadence and the middle 
He may be looked npon as the caricataro of all who 

went before or followed after him in the field of allegorical in- 
terpi-etation, among whom were some men of un questionable 
ability. And yet he was too much a child of his time not to be 
welcomed by hia contemporaries. The middle ages, with that 
naivete which distingnished them, thought to have found in 
him a man of much learning and profound intellect, and set 
"i store on hia works. The frequent use made of these is 
clear from the numerona MSS. of them which have been pre- 
served. Siegbert of Gembtous (Htb century) is weil-nigh 
terrified by such acumen, ^^ and is full of admiration for the 
who haa been able ' to seek out gold ia the mud of Ver- 
gj[ '33 if[jg scholiast of G-ermanicus is interpolated from the 
Mythologicort, and there are some similar interpolations in the 
Fables of Hyginus, while the second and third Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, and to some estent also the first, have all made use of 
Fitlgentina— facts of no small importance when it is remem- 
bered that Hygians and some of the Vatican mjthographers 
(principally the first) were certainly naed as school- books .3' 

This system of allegorical interpretation flourished well 
enough under the reign of scholasticism. Bernard of Chartrea 
wrote a commentary to the tii'st six books of the Aeneid, in 
which he maintained that Vergil in these books 'described aa 
a philosopher the nature of human life . . . and all that 
ml (Joes or suffers during its temporary abode in 
the body.' ** The same view was held by one of the most 

Bdei) ut de iibri» totis et nnotoribns, nt Buocnrrit, mentiantur tato, quia in- 
iiiri qni niinqnam foers non poaaunt." QmNm... L B. 21. 
" The KaveDna ooBmcigrBpher ia tamoas for tliis. Op. for other inBtonoea 
5BSCBEB, Ueber die OltivbuillrdiijUit der nenen GeickicUe det PtoUmStu 

Chmnut, m the N . Jahrb. f. Phil. u. Paedtj,, 1B53. Supplem, i.p. 269 seqq, ; 

" 1, VortTSgt und Abhandlungen gaehichllichen JnkalU, p. 297 Beqq. 

— ■■ Hie certe omnie lector oipaveBoera potest acoman ingenii eine gai 

totam fabalunia Eeiiem sacnndum pbilosophiam eipositarum tranatulexit 

vut ad leram ordioem vel ad hmnanoe vitae moralitatem." De icript iccle- 

titttt., o. 28, 

"I ■' Qui totnm opua Vergili ad phyBioam rationem referena, in lutea quo- 

danunodo massa anri metallum quaeBivit." In. ibid, 

''* Op. ZiNs, op. cit., p. 13 Beqq, ; Bkhkhaedt, d'randr. d. rnm. Litt.,^. 

(VergiliaE) ia qaantuin est phiiosopliUB humanae ritae 
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important men of the 12th century, John of Salisbury. He 
obaervSB that Vert;il had ' nnder the gnise of legend expressed 
the trathg of all philosophy,' ^ and traces the snccesaive steps 
in the development of the hnman soal through the first six 
books of the Aeneid. Aeneas, according to him, is nothing else 
than the human soul, t.e. the inhabitant of the body, 'for 
Ennaios eigniflea inhabitant.' Following out thia idea, he finda 
expressed in the First Book, under the image of the shipwreck, 
the troubles of childhood ; in the Second, the development and 
frank curiosity oE boyhood, which learna mnch both true and 
false; in the Third, the errors of youth; in the Fourth, illicit 
love ; in the Fifth, developed manhood verging towards old 
age ; in the Sixth, old age itself with its failing powers and 
imminent decrepitude.'^ And jnat as formerly Donatua had 
thought to recognise in the order in which Vergil's three works 

I were composed a connection with the three great phases in the 
history of hnman development, so in the middle ages there 
were not wanting those who saw in it those three modes of 
life which were generally distinguished in the philosophy of 
that time, the contemplative life in the Bncolics, the sensual in 
the Geoi^cB, and the active ia the Aeneid.^ Thei'e was at 
that time neither book, fact nor story which was not considered 
capable of a moral or philosophical interpretation, and it was a 
common doctrine that every work might be understood in four 
ways, the literal, the allegorical, the moral and the anagogic. V 
One class of ideas dominated the minds of men, and therefore 

naturam. Modns vero egEindi lalia est; Bub iategumecto descnbit qaid 
Bgat vel quid patintur humaniu Hpiritua in bnmano oarpore temporaliter 
poBitus, etc." Vide CaOHtN, Oavr. ined. d'AbSlard, p. 'iSS aeqq. Cp. De- 
MiMom, De Bernardo Cariiolenti grammatico jiTofeisort et Vergili iWerjTitt'. 
Porifi, 1873. 

°' " Proosdat poeta MantnaQus, qui tab imagine tal>ularaiu tatioE philo- 
EOpbiae eiprimit VBritatem." Polycral , vi. a. 3'2 : *' Vergilinm in iibco 
(Aeneidoa) in quo totins pbilosophiae rimatnr arcana." lb., i<. o. la. 

'• Polgerat, viii, o. 2i. 0[). Sgh*abbcbiiidt, Joh. Harnbfrien'ia, p. 97 aeq. 

" " Et sciendum eat quod TcrglliiiB oonaiderana tiinam vitam, Boiliost, 
Oontemplativam, VQluptaoaam et activiLin, opera tria oonscripait, scilicet, 
Buoolioam per qnam Titam oonleniplBtivBm dBmonstrat, et Georgicam ^r 
qtiam vita voluptuoBn intelligitur, . . . et Aeneidos per qaam dator in- 
telUgi vita activB." Cumm. in Vtrg. Atn., Cod. Bibl. S. Mare. Tenet, ol, 
liii. (Lat.) n. 61, ool. 3. The sitme irords arc cited horn a Vienna lith 
'-' . OPotury MS. by ZursST, op. «(., p. IB. 
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natcire and amonnt of tbe instruction there given by examining 
the nnmerona books intended for the use of schools that havo 
Borvived, consisting mainly of grammara and commentaries on 
Vergil and other anthora. 

The namber of grammatical works written after tbe fall of 
the empire dni-ing the middle ages is very considerable. Some 
are the work of men who had gained their reputations in some 
other sphere of aotivity, at that time regarded as more impor- 
tant ; others are written by professed grammarians who limited 
their productions to this branch of secular stndy. The value of 
both the one class and the other is absolutely nil ; the latter 
are natnrally the more hnmble, though several of tbeni too 
enjoyed wide popularity. This sort of compoaition had so little 
pi-etension to originality, its production had become so entirely 
a matter of mere routine and buainesa, and the place which it 
occnpied in the intellectnal life of the time waa so low, that it 
seemn qnite to have lost its personal character. Aa is the case 
with most of those articles which supply the ordinary needs of 
every-day life, the name of the producer was a matter of in- 
difference. Hence the grammarians of whom we know most 
are men who gained distinction in the sphere of ecclesiastical 
matters and only afterwards felt called npon to descend to the 
more humble field of grammar. Of the others in many cases 
the very name is unknown, and veiy seldom, indeed does onr 
knowledge extend beyond this ; not nnfreqnently the abaencB 
alike of external evidence and any special internal character- 
iatica renders it impossible even to give them a date. Many 
grammatical works, which were evidently not published anouy- 
monsly, have reached oa without their anthora' names, having 
lost them in tbe process of being copied for nse in tbe achools. 
These works were generally looked upon aa common property ; 
they were added to, modified or abridged to anit individual 
taste, and without the least regard for the author's intentions ; 
and this system of nsage lasted on to the very end of the middle 
ages. Alexandre de Villodien (13th century) begs the reader, 
1 tbe versified pi'ologue to hia glossary, to make additions 
r alterations with moderation, and only in the margin, and 
deplores the extreme liberty with which this practice was 
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H indulged.* Aa ior any philological object, properly spealdng', 

B' in these works, there was none ; their sole purpose was practical. 

■ This was so with Cassiodoras, Isidoms and the English and 

I Irish scholars, distinguished for that period, sach as Bede, Ald- 

r holm and Clement ; it was so with the anthora of the namerons 

grammatical works called forth by Charlemagne's revival of 

these studies ; Smaragdas, Alcnin, and Rabanus Manras wrote 

on grammar with no fnrther object than that of supplying the 

needs of the schools that their prince had called into being. 

Nor is the chai-acter of the grammatical works of the 12th to 

the 15th centuries, after the theoretical part of grammar had 

come under the inflaence of scholasticism, a philological one. 

(Such had been the Dnireraal decay of secular learning that the 
mere ability to do anything in any of its branches was anfficient 
to win a name ; as to how it was done, no one troubled to ask ; 
criticism did not concern itself with such things. When one 
considers the poverty of ideas and the absence of knowledge 
apparent in the moat diatingaished grammara of the time, it is 

I simply appalling to think of the depths of ignorance and 
barbarism which must have been reached by the mass of those 
schoolmasters who could only boast of average attainments. 
The general intellectual level indeed waa so low that the 
roasters found no less difficulty in propounding what they 
wished to teach than the pupils had in comprehending it. It 
was this general embarrassment and preoccupation which 
necessitated that perpetual curtailment and abridgment of 
the original materials of edacaXioa— 'pro fratrttm medioeritate,' 
as is modestly stated in the title of a compendiam of Donatoa 
wrongly attributed to Augustine.' The following characteristic 
words which occnr prefaced to an adaptation of Donatns which 
bears the name of Bede* may serve u a farther instance among 

' " Si qosceoaqM *riit ImIot addat mtM 
noo pMetit litn tmtm da tMbH h>l>«ri." 
L Vide TbdKft. op. Hi., f. «, 

i ' Au S. Aufatiin fn fiMrmm mefiaerltaU inmtal*,»f-t*a^ 
■ Xal.,*oLr. p. 4M. 



\Srti.IU.i 4*ft»tmrm firi»d,t,tn m^ TIm Wm^*"— 
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■Bftny Dtliers. * The work of Donatus baa been, so spoilt and in- 
terpolated bj some, every one freely adding what pleased him 
or what he b^ foond in other aathors, to the extent of ioeert- 
ing new declensions, conjngationa, and the like, that only iu 
the most ancient manuscripts is the text of the aathor to be 
found as he left it. Bat in order that no one may believe tb&t 
we have done the same, we wish here to explain ont- intentions 
in pablishing the present Tolnme. All those who are better 
acqnaitit«d with grammar than we, know that the above- 
mentioned grammarian compiled his Are prior for the use of 
children, arranging it in question and answer, to suit what be 
oonsidered to be the requirements oE his own time. But inas- 
mnch as we and others like ns un: so blunted and dnll of intel- 
lect that wo do not for the most part know either how to 
question or how to answer, we have compiled this little book 
in conformity with the smallnees of our understanding; and 
though it may not bo necessary for minds better exercised and 
more acnte, it will yet, we think, be useful for the more simple 
aad less ready-witted.' 

When Charlemague revived the ancient classical stadiea by 
means of the Latin, which was still the universal literary 
language, there were already beginning to appear signs of the 
vulgar new Latin, as had happened befoi* in the case of the 
vernacular of the no n- Latin or n on -Latinised Celtic and 
Teutonic races, while at the same time the decay of learning and 
the great national wars had served to bring about a feeling of 
nationality among peoples hitherto united under the common 
name of Romans. All this rendered the task of the grammar- 
ians stiU more difficnit, for they had to reclaim a cla^s of minds 
which had already become too far estranged from Latin ; and as 
most of them were themselves of non- Latin origin aud thoroughly 
conscions of their own proper nationality, they felt and often 
confessed their own barbarism in handling the ancient Latin 
materials,^ and the diSccltiea they encountered in consequence. 

we quote ie also publialied without the authoc'a name in Eeu.. Grama. Lat., 
vol, V. p. 336 

iHOSdiadiH: 
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B Hence in the wildemeaB of their various worka there prevails I 
f an ignorance and a confusion of ideas calculated to Btartle even 
those beat prepared for it. Their knowledge of Latin is always 
vague and rnde, and greatly diBtnrbed by the influence of the 
' Usus,' ^ i.e. that barbaroas form of low Latin which was com- 
monly employed by ecclesjaetical writers '' — a fact which, in 
the case of men who were nnable to form any judgment from 
a purely secular point of view, naturally led to its gaining a 
certain degree of grammatical authority. In the absence of any 
solid or coherent criterion, everything was unstable, and thongh 
everything rested on authority of some kind, any appreciation 
of the comparative values of various anthorities was ont of the 
qneation.^ It is all one walk in the dark, without light, dii'ec- 
tiou or guide, clutching eagerly at the words of any book that 
might be found, without regard for contradictions, incoherences, 
or incompatibilities. 

ignobili etirpe prooreatutu . . . inter talinm diationa decteta Tiromni 
ei perBona iadiaia dlEputanJo iuJicaie." Anoh., Gram. [cod. saeo. zi.l an. 
Kill., De qtdljssdam gTaminatici; elo,, p. 36 ; Eekbhaht IV., in 
I (ttciamcn omaiuii ■mites : — 

" Tentoniooa morea caveas, novSi uullai|ue ponoa ; 
Donati puras eemper meoiorare figuraa." 
Vide HluPT, ZeiUchri/t f. denlseh. Alterlh., N.F.. ii. p. 33 ; . . 
antem eiuBdem verb! Latinis magia patet quam barbarie." ibid., p. S2. 
Hotewortby ia (he delicac? displajed by Oozbebt {Di Mirac. 8. QalU, in 
FicBrz, Man, Oerni,., a. p. 2S) ; " SiquiJein noiulna eomm qui Boribendoium 
testea Hoiit vel (ueranl, propter sai burbmiem, ne Latini aermonia inliciuit 
honorem, praetermittimaa." Elmoluob NlaEt,t,i;ti however haa no such 
HTuplee and writes cheerfolly (Carm., i. 373 aeqq } : 

" Parte aua princepa Wilhelm tentoria flfpt 
Heripieth, Lihutajd, Bigoqaa, sive Bero, 
Baniio, LibulInK, Hilthibretb, atqne Uisimbard 

Duplex est grammatioa ; nam eat (inaedaiu quae dicitur analogies et J 
alia qnae dioitnr magia uaimlia." Vide TnnBOT, op. cii., p. 211. 

' Tbe grammatical pecaliaritiea at EIih Chiiatiauu had been commented on 
by their pagan advereariea from the earliest times- Ahsodius delenda them 
iu bis Bcanatomed atyle. Adv. gent., i. £0. 

a NoTEEB Bu.6Di.(is (9tb oentur;), ous of the man; monks of this name 
at the [amooa mediaval monaeteiy of S. Oailen, apeakiug ut Hooia's Di( 
logia de srammalica, saya, " Aiuuinua talem grammaticam ooDdidit l 
UonatuB, NiaomacbuB, Duxitheiia et noater Priaoianus in eiaa note 
tione nlliil esse videantnr." Op. Hi:tbe, Lei icoUi /piicnpalet ct n 
ItgHtj de I'oceiibnt, eto. (L'ariB, 1HU6), p. 230. 
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To attempt to follow the processes o£ tltese minds would be 
at onco a wasted endeavoar and an ontra^ on common sense. 
Bat any one who has penetrated sufficiently into this Babel to 
form an idea of the natare and degree of the coofnaion there 
reigning, will feel no aetoniahment at seeing arise from its 
midat that enigmatical monstrosity, at once coniic and tragic, 
the Vei^il of Toulonse,^ who, considered in respect of hia anr- 
roandings and origin, gives the impression of little else than 
a grim joke. He is perhaps the only medieval grammarian 
who deserves to be called original, bnt his oi-iginalitj takes 
a strange tarn. Ideals, facts, names of antbors, words and rnlea 
are all alike invented by his fertile brain, which ends by dis- 
tingnishing twelve different kinds of Latin, and pntfcing Vergil 
in the time of the Flood. This strange writer, with his claims 
to great grammatical authority and hia adoption of the name 
of Vergilins Maro to enforce those claims, reminds one irresis- 
tibly in the squalor of his time (6th-7th centnry) of those 
hideous and putrid fungi wbicU are generated in the rotting 
leaves of autumn. Before the phantasies of his fatuous imagin- 
ation one stands perplexed and bewildered, unable to under- 
Btnnd what it all means -, no one has ever yet succeeded in ex- 
plaining what this Vergil really waa. To call him a charlatan 
is not enough, -when one considers the extent of his work and 
its complete isolation from all the ordinary ideas and traditions; 
the nature and tone of his writings will not allow one to regard 
them as a satire,; it is easy to say he was a madman, but we do 
;nDt find in all the middle ages a single voice raised against 
.him; his works, preserved in numerous MSS., are quoted 
taeriooaly by Bede, Clement of Ireland, and other distinguished 
grammarians, and the strange and myeterions Latin of the 

^ Some d[ this anthor'a works vera pnbliglied for Iha first tima b; Mai, 
Clnli. auctorti, v. p. 1 seqq., anotber b.y HmllK, Aiucdola Heloetica. p. 189 
seqq. A oaraplete edition of his remains whb made b; I. EcreusB, Virgilii 
Mar. Qrarnvt. opera, Lipa. (Teabner), 18SG. which ma? ba ampliSed aod eor. 
reolad by refarenoe toTn. Stinoi,. Fir^ilJaiia.Munioh, 1871 (aud Woeheniehr, 
/. clou. Philol., ISM, No, 30-31), wjd M. Heatk, Dt Verg. Mar. gramm, 
tpitomar. cod. Ambirmi, Tratisl (Lad. echo).) 1888. On the sobjeat ot this 
Vergil, vide, besides Mu uid HiaiN (cp. Jahrbb. f. Philnl., 18119, p. 733 
W4.)iOuiUi, Beitr.i.gr. u. rvm. Liuraturgeich.a. p. 131 seqq. ; Qn 
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anoDymons Hisperica /antina,"' the Polyplychum of Atto of Ver- 
celli," and variona other medieval productions,^* ao snggestive 
of ttis Vei^il, seems to prove beyond doubt that he waa looked 
up to aa the authoritative head of a school. Facts audi as these 
give us an idea of the state of the classical studies in the middle 
ages. Non-here is there a sign of reason or intelligence applied 
to them; they are as it were in a trance; while learning, having 
lost those logical fibres and that theoretical framework which 
keeps it alive, lies dead and rotting in men's minds, intermixed 
and permeated with hallacinations and phantasies of every 
kind. 

The chief anthoritiea on grammar remain Donatna and 

JFriscian, and next to them Charisins, Diomedes, and the other 
oompilera of the decadence ; bnt about these are accumulated a 
number of new authorities, who are in reality, however, merely 
derived from them, with nothing added but what ia wrong ; 
the nnmiber of the editors and abridgera of Donatus especially ia 
something astonishing. The confnaion in many of these gram- 

Imatical compilations arrives at last to such a pitch that the 
hallucinationa of Vergil Grammaticua ai'o cited aa of eqnal 
■weight with the views of Donatua and Priscian.^' No lesa 
oomplete ia the ohaos which reigns in the choice of grammatical 
examples and in the esegesia of the anthora need in the achooia. 
Veigil Btiil keeps his place aa the chief authority in grani- 
matical works and as the author most commonly used at aohool; 
hia ancient fame as a master of style remains ; '* bnt to the other 
ancient authors who used to be read after him have been added 

Fragm. inld. de lilUrat, lal. in the Bibl, dt Vlcole dei chartet, ii. p. 130 
Beqq. ; Wctiib, Ueier die Aechtheit dea Atllikui, p. 49 ; Oza.nim, La civil, 
ehrtt. eha Ui Franci, p. 430 eaqq. ; Hites, De medti atvi itudiii phiiologieii, 
p. 8 ; ElOL, Dc guihiad. gramm. it\f. ael., p. 5 ; Ebniult, Dt Vtrg. Mar. 
gramm. ToUa., PaiiB, lBtJ6. 

" Fnbl. bj Mai, Claii. auelorea, vol. t. p. 479 seqii., and lerenll; by 
Btowmhbk, Vienna, 1886, 

" Tabl. by Mai, SeripU. veil, nova eallielia, vol. vi. p. 43 Eeqq. 

" Vide Stowahbeu, Stalonri Lalini, ViBuno, 18a9. 

" For a good icstaooe vidd llie anoDjinous grammu' puLl. trom a 10th 
eenlory 113. b; Uaork, Aiiecdot:^ Hehftica, p. 62 s^qq. 

11 'iLatiiiae quoqiia acientiae voids potatiui rivulis, etiuin propiietata 
pttrtimu aliqnia eo melias nequsquam aEna eet post VeigUium." Fuaa., 
Vit. Aldtulmi, foL 140. 
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a mottej crew of writers of tlie vilest sort, who none the less are 
regarded aa good models and as great anttioritiea on matters of 
langaage. Prudenttas, JaveDcDB, Sedalins, Avitns, Prospems, 
PanlinDS and LactaatiiiB fignre aide by side wit!i Yergil, Lacaii> 
Statius and JnTeanl. And this cnstom began in early times, as 
is clear from Isidor's famons work Be dubiis Nominibua of 
which the oldest MS3. go bacW to the 9th centniy,'* where tho 
aathor most often qaoted neit to Vei^l is Prudentins, then 
Juvencoa, and then Van-o; then Panlinus, Lactantiua, Sidonins, 
etc. Sometimes one MS. contains glosses on two authors of the 
most diverse natnre, as for instance Vergil and SednIiaB.'^' 
Among the Christian poets, the most fashionable and the moat 
read in the schools was Prndentias, ' pradentissimns Prnden- 
tios,' as Notker Balbnlas calls him ; " and in reality this wi-iter, 
himself an imitator of Vei^l, is the most noteworthy of his 
class. His popalarity is attested by the nnmeroos MSS. of 
him which remain, one of these even going back to the 6th 
century. Nor was it only the Christian poets and fathers who 
were qnoted in the grammars and read in the schools by the 
side of classical authoi-s; even tho text of the Yalgate was 
looked np to by these pious barbarians as an antbority on 
language, for it was ' inspired by the Holy Ghost, which knows 
more than Donatns.' '^ 

The ignorance that prevails is wonderfnl, Smaragdns is not 
alone in taking the 'Sufiuekug Comoedia' and the 'Orestes 
traf/oedia' cited by Donates as the names of two anthors. Of 
Greek they do not even know eaough to explain the commonest 
terms, and their etymologies are occasionally amaiing. 'Foema,' 

" OrajniB. Lat., ed. Kbit., vol. v. p. 567 aeqq. 

» Oiott. in VeTgilium et Sedulium. 9lh ccutur; MS. in tlie library at 
Laon. Vide Catal. gtnir. da MSS. dea bibl. pub. dei d4pan., vol. i. p. 250. 

>' " Bi vera etiam metis isquiBieris. noD BUat tilii neMBsarlae gentilinm 
f&balae, Bed habes in Cbristianitate pmdentitlsiniam PnldenCium de Mandi 
Eioidio, de UartjTibua, de Laudibus Dui, de Patribas novi et veteria Teetu- 
menti dalcissime modalaoteDi." Notesb Baldctlus, Dt inttjjiriiibu* div. 
icriptl., c. 7, up. FS2, Tlui. oiteed., i, p. 9. 

It <• In hia omnibuB Donatum nou Beqninmr, qaia tortiorem in Divinie 
SoriptariB aacturitatam tOQemua." Suuuok. ap. Tbdboi, op. cit., p. 81 ; 
" de toola et ECopa et quadriga Donatum et eon qui semper ilia diienmt 
pluralis non aequimar, quia ningularia ea ab Spititu Sauoto coguoi-imua 
fflotata." Id., ibid. 
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r according to Bemigias of Aaxerre (9th century), meana 'positio ' ; 
' embhma ' means ' kahundantia. ' '• Of the futile qaestions and 
the imftginary difficnltieB raised it is needless to speak, any more 
than of the groteeqne and arbitrary solutiona suggested. lu 
the qnotations, which are generally at second-hand, the name 
of one author ia constantly substituted for that of another.'* 
How far their minds could wander is shown by the instances, 
not unfrequent, in which they endeavoured to give the rules of 
grammar a mystical interpretation, aa when an anonymous 
writer of the 9th centnvy sees in the three persons of the verb 
a reference to the three persf>na of the Trinity,^* or when 
Smaragdua recognises in the eight parta of speech a Biblical 

I number*^ Nor was the study of orthogi'apjiy any move to the 
point, in spite of the numerous treatiaea upon it, as is clear 
from the many MSS. which show in their spelling evident 
traces of the inBnence of the barbarons pronnnctation of the 
districts in which they were copied.*^ 
The manner in which the various authors were interpreted 
may be gathered from such commentaries of the period 

" Vide TanitoT (up. eit., p. 65 seqq.). This whole work U valuable tor 
the Btiid; d[ the medieval grammarians. 

"I There tra some inatan^eB in Eut, He quibatd. jramn, Lat. inf. ad., 
p. 16. 

" "ParsoQae aatsm verbis iicoidunt trea. Quod oredo diTJnitufl «8ta 
inspiratum, at qaod in Trinitatis fide oredimus io eloqoio incase vldsatur," 
Amos. MS. Baeo. ii. ap. TutinoT, op, eit., p. 05. 

" " Multi plures. mnlti vero paticiorGs partes esse diiomnt. Hodo autem 
ooto universaliB tenet eoclesia ; quod diviuitus inapimtum eeae con dubito. 
Qnia enm pei notitiam Latinitatis maume ad oognilioneiii elect! TenJunt 
Trinitatii, et ea duoe regia gradientes itinera lesliQaut ad euperam lendunt- 
que beatitndinia patriam, necesae fiut ut tali oiaculn Liitinitutis oompletetac 
oratio. Octavus etenim Dumems [re<]uenter in dirinia dcripti 
myeniter." Smaion. ap. TsuaoT, op. «'(,, p. 05. 

" Cp. 8oaocHiSi>T, Der Vokaliimui dei Valgirlatfint. i. p. 17 seqq. et 
paaaim. Kottjworthy for theii preaerTatioa at the barbarona looal pro- 
nunciation are eeveral MB^.. earlier than Charlemagne, id the librarj of the 
Seminar; at Autnn. whiab maj be oompared in tills respect with the inBorip- 
tions at the same plane ; ep. Catal. gfiUr. dti SISS. del bibl. pub. liei 
depart., i. 20, 21. 23, 24. 27. 107. 

Even in mittera of orthography the religbaa idea comen tu the front. 
Thus HiLDiUAB /9th oenturjl, ia bU ooinmentai; on the Regula S. Bene- 
dieti, obaervea, " Sunt mnlti qui distingaant Tolootatein per u attiaera kd 
Deum, et volamtatem p«r u ad homioem, loloptaUiu vero pet p t4 
diaboldm." Vide ScBOOSixvi, op. eit., p, 4 wq. 
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as have Barviveii. In these, evsn more than in the gram- 
matioal works, the chaotic, the ignorant and the arbitrary 
natnre of their writers stands confessed, while the mania 
for interpolation and abridgment is at least equally pro- 
nounced. Among commentators Servins held the same place 
aa Donatas among grammarians and Vergil among poets ; 
but the mass o£ notea which has come down to ns from the 
middle ages under Servina' name, though doubtless mainly due 
to him, is yet in groat part the product of the medieval copy- 
ists, who down to the very end of the 15tli century did not 
cease to corrupt and interpolate his test. In addition how- 
ever to the works of Servius, of Donatns, of Aaper, and other 
ancient commentators, which have all reached na from the 
middle ages in an equally mutilated condition, there are in 
the librai-ies, for the most part still unpublished, innumerable 
commentaries of medieval origin (generally anonymous) on 
Vergil and other writci-s. The patience of modern scholars 
haa not hitherto proved equal to the weatisome task of search- 
ing in this enormous mass of glosses for those which may be 
of ancient origin. And yet the recent publication by Hagen 
of the Berne Scholia of the 9th century " has shown that not 
a little of intei-eat may still be found in this quarter. But in 
all that part of these worka which is of actual medieval origin, 
what is most noticeable ia the ignorance, which at times 
reaches such proportions that one feels constrained to pause 
and ask oneself whether the writer is not really an escaped 
lunatic. What is one to think of a commentator who explains 
' effinam. ' by ' tjigiem, imaginmn,' "" or who, in the paaaage ' Quo 
te, Moeri, pedes,' wonld read ' Qjwt Emori pedes,' recognising in 
this an allusion to the fonr feet of a swift kind of Arab horse 
called Emoris ? *' Or of one who begins his commentary on the 




" Efieia-m, pro efSgiem, imaginem." Scroll. Bern., 

: ■' alii clionnt : Emoria, sqtrai velooissimaB Saracenonmi, 
lipi putoet. Quot Emori pedes : id est. atinam qnattuor ut 
veheiBDt ad ooousandum Clodium {tic)." SchoU. liem., 
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r Bucolics mtli these words, in sfxangely^ barbarous Latia: 'At 
this time, "when Jalins Ccesar 'was at the bead of the Empire, 
Brntns Cassius was ruler of the twelve parishea of TuBCany, 
and there arose war between Cfesar and Bmtas Caasina, with 
whom Vergil was living, and Brutus was conquered by Jalius ; 
and after this Julius was killed by a blow with a atool'?*' 
In another MS. commentary at Venice the three kinds of style, 
of which Servius also speaks at the beginning of his work, are 
thua distinguished : ' The sublime style is that which treats of 
exalted personages, such as kings, princes or barons ; this is 
the style of the Aeneid. The middle style treats of middle- 
class people ; this is the style of the Georgics, The low style 
is that which treats of the lower classes, and hence this ia the 
style of the Bucolics.'** There is a commentator on Jnyenal 
who simply swarms with absurdities, set down with a frank- 
ness and confidence well-nigh incredible.*^ 'Elenckus,' accord- 
ing to him, means ' the title of a book,' and comes from the 
Greek 'elcos' (sic) which means 'sun,' 'for as the sun illn- 
minatcs the world, so does the title throw light on the whole 
book.' 'Provincia' is an adverb, and means 'swiftly' and has 
besides the senses of 'foresight, district, and cowntTy.' ' Gireenget' 

I is derived from ' circwn eTises,' ' because on one side ran tha 
river, on the other they set up swords, and between the two 
' was the race- con rs e. ' ™ One would never come to an end if 
one wished to record all the follies of this commentator and 
" Vide CaUil. ginfT. da ilSS. ia UU. pii6. Aet dtfparf., vol. i. p. 138, 
and op. Haihe, Dt nuiit afd atuiJiii 'pHlologiiM, p. 7. The poesage has been 
published bj Boucbehib, Fragment i'un commentaire (Ur Virgile, Mont- 
pellier (Boo. poor I'^tade des lanKues romanes), I8T5. 

" " Stilus in hoc Dpere est aublimis . . . nam est monendnm qnod 
triplex est atilaa, Boilicet sablimia, mediacris et inQmua. Sublimia atilna eat 
qui trsotat de Enblimibns aive maiimig perHonis, at regibua, prinoipibns et 
baionis, et hjo Btilua in Aeneide aervatur. MediooFia Btilos eat qui de modiO' 
oribua peraoniB tiactat, et aervatur in libra Qeor^comm. laSmaa atilua vel 
hamilia ... eat qui troctat de infimia pereoniB, et quia poatoiea Bunt 
luferiores personae bic Btilos in libro Bacolicomm Bervatui." Covmmt, in 
Verfl. Atn.. cod. aaec. it., bibl. 8. MsFci, Lat., claaa. xiii. n. 61, ool. 6. 

•* Vide C. F. HBHaiBS, Be lehoUorvm ad lacenaleia gena-i dttiriore, 
Odttine- 1B49, p. i aeqq. 

■° Tbia etjTOotog; ot " ciroecaea " occoia already in Isidob., Orig., xvIU. 
27, and in CABStosoaDB, Variar., It. G1. 
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nnmberleaa others like him.*i But it is worth observing that 
many of these errors seem due to the fact that in many 
coantriea Latin had fullen into disnse and been replaced by the 
vemaonlar. At any rate, in a coantry where Latin or any 
kindred language was spoken, it would have been impossible 
for any one to explain, as the doubtless German^* scholiast 
of Juvenal has done, ' u-nht>ll-a ' as ' a tort of green stone,' or 
' asparagus' as * aJUh, or a kind of ntuihroom.' 

The difficulty felt by the non-Latin nations in nuderatand- 
ng Latin is further proved by the fact that, from tlie 7th 
entury onwards, the vernacular German or Celtic is substi- 
tuted for Latin in the gloaaea. The custom of explaining in 
notes the meaning of the author read was no longer 
found convenient, and hence those numerous Celtic, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Old High German gloaaes, so highly prized for 
philological reasons, which accompany the MSS. of the Bible, 
many eccleslaatical writers, and poeta both Pagan and Chris- 
tian.^' Among the Christian poets Prudontins was always the 
most popular ; Rauraer enamerates no fewer than twenty-one 
MSS. of his works gloaaed in Old High German.'* Among the 
classical poeta, the one most frequently glossed ia natm-ally 
Vergil, and there exist old Latin-German vocabulariea derivetl 
entirely from these Vergiliaa glossea.'* — This movement was 
bound eventually to end in ti-analations made into these 
langu^es. The earliest Gothic translation, that of the Bible, 
need not be considered here, as it was the outcome of special 
OADses aud circumstances ; but in the 9th century Alfred the 

" Op. WiflSBB, De Ivnio PkllargyHo, P. ii. pp. 11, 13, 17, 19 leqq, 

" Vide Hkbmaks, op. eil., p. i. 

" The work most frequently gloEsed in Anglo-Snion is the treatise of 
Aldhilk, De lawie virginiuttU, whioh it full of QmeciamH and written tur 
women ; next to this the Qoapels, the PbbIidb. and the poems of Prudentins, 
Froapems nod SeduliDs. Vide WaiaHT, Biogr, Bril. tit.; Anglo-Saxon 
period, p. 61. 

•* Bit KimHrlinij da OkriittTithmni an/ die althoehdeutiehe Sprachc, 
p. lOi seqq. ; cp. p. 232. 

"• For thB German glosBea on Vergil vide WiDiiRSAOBt, in H*nPT'B Zelt- 
mhri/t f. dnttcli. Alterth., v. p. 337 ; Shihmbjeb, Dt gloitii qidbuidam 
Vergilianit, Berlin, 1869; and Die. dfutechen Virgilgloistn o( tbe aaiUB 
HUtbor in Hitji-r'a ZeiUchrift, eto. (N.F.), vol. iii., 1870, p. 1 seqq. Borne 
(Mae gloaaea have been pnblialied by Ek»M, SeheU. Vtrn., p. 691. 
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■ Ore&t, the AngnstoB of the Anglo-Saxons, translated into 
W Anfflo-Saxoa Boethins and tlifi Do eura Poitorali of Pope 
Gregory. He was compelled for the purposes even of these 
translations to employ others to reduce the Latin text to a 
simpler and clearer form,*' and did not therefore venture to 
attempt Yei^il, though he, like all the rest, regarded him as the 
father of Latin poets and the pupil of Homer ; '^ but in the 10th 
century the German Notker translated the Bucolics, Marci- 

Ianns Capellft, Boethius, and others.** The class of writers with 
whom Vergil divides the honour of being thus translated is foil 
of significance as showing the taste of the age and the sort of 
conception which men must have had of the author of the 
Aeneid. 

Ah for the rhetoric of the middle agea, bs far as it is a con- 
tianation of the rhetoric of classical times, there is even less to 
tie said of it than of medieval granimar. Hhetoric is held in 
honour as the second of the Seven Arts, but it ia very far from 
retaining that proud position which Ennodius, Ciipella, and 
other rhetoricians of the decadence were wont to assign to 
it. Commentaries, abridgments and editions of ancient works 
on rhetoric are no donbt to be found, bat they do not reach 
anything like the number of the works devoted to grammar. 
All that remained of classical rhetoric, properly speaking, was 
the configuration, the terminology, certain definitions, and 
especially that part relating to tropes and figures which had 
already in ancient times formed the connecting link between 
rhetoric and grammar, the former thereby becoming as it were 
a sort of appendix of the latter.** Christian rhetoric and the 

'^ '• LibroB Bostbii . . . planioribna verbis elucidaiit {episo. Auel) 
. . . illiB diebus laboie neceaaorio, hodie lidioolo. Sed enim ioMO. legia 
faatnm eat nt levins ab eodem in Anglioum tranaferrentox Bermonem." 
WiLB. KUlussb., p. 218. 

" " Tbeoh Omeiaa ae goda aceop, the mid Creoam eeleat wa.a ; Be WAe« 
Firgiliea lareow, ae Firgiliua waaa mid Laedenwaium selest." (Homer, the 
good poet, who was the beat among the Oreeka ; he was Vergil's moatec ; 
Vergil ■was the beat among the Latiua.) Aubed'b Boelhiua, ed. CutDAi^, 
p. 337 ; Wbioht, Biogr. Brit. lit. ; Aaglo-SaxOTi period, p. 56. 

" For tlie anoieut traiialations in Old High Oermaa, vide Biuueb, Die 
Einairkung dei ChTi»tenthitm>, eta., Gbap.ii.. passim. 

" It toima part ol the "Bcieotia aermoainnlia," whiah inulmlea the tbiea 
BBienoes ol logto, rhetorie and giammsr. For the conneotjoa between tb« 
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nnmberloss others like him."' But it is worth obserriDg that 
many of these errors eeem due to the faot that iu many 
coantries Latin had fallen into disuse and been replaced b; the 
TemacTilar. At any rate, in a country where Latin or any 
kindred lan^^e was spoken, it would have been impossible 
for any one to explain, as the doubtless German ^^ scholiast 
of Juvenal has done, ' umbella ' as ' a sort of green »tone,' or 
' asparagus ' as ' aJUh, or o kind of mushroom.' 

The difficulty felt by the non-Latin nations in nnderstand- 
ing Latin is further proved by the fact that, from tlie 7th 
centnry onwards, the vernacolar German or Celtic is snbati- 
tnted for Latin in the glosses. The ciiBtom of explaining in 
Latin notes the meaning of the author read was no longer 
found convenient, and hence those numerous Celtic, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Old High German glosses, ao highly pi-ized for 
philological reasons, which accompany the MSS. of the Bible, 
many ecclesiastical writers, and poets both Pagan and Chris- 
tian.^* Among the Christian poets Prudentius was always the 
raoat popular ; Sanmep enumeratea no fewer than twenty-ona 
MSS. of his works glossed in Old High German.** Among the 
classical poets, the one most frequently glossed is naturally 
Vergil, and there exist old Latin-German Tocabularies derived 
entirely from these Vergilian glosses.** — This movement was 
bound eventually to end in ti-anslationa made into these 
langnages. The earliest Gothic translation, that of the Bible, 
need not be considered here, as it was the outcome of special 
causes and circumstances ; bat in the 9th centnry Alfred the 

" Op. WioNEB, Be Itmio PMIargyHo, P. ii. pp. 11, 13, 17, 19 seqq. 

" Vide HEiiMiBti, up. cit., p.i, 

" The work most frequcotlj glosBed in AoBlo-Saion ia the treatise ol 
Ai,DHBLii, Dt laade virginilatie, wbioli ia loll ol QraeoiHms and written for 
women ; next to this the Ooapela, the Faalma, and tbe poema ol Pradeotios, 
Proepenia and SaduliuB. Vide WaioHT, Biogr. Brit, lit.; Anglo-Saxon 
piriod, p. 61. 

" Die Kimcirkang da Chrittenthvmi auf die alilwckdtuMhe Spracke, 
p. 104 seqq. ; cp. p. 232. 

'^ For the Oennsn gloaw^ on Vemil vide Wioikbnaoki. in Hicfi'b Zeii- 
Khrift J. deultch. Alterth., y. p. 827 ; STaiHMKtKB, Be gloiiii quibmdam 
Vergilianii, Berlin, 18e9 ; and Die deutacktn Virgilglotitn of tha aame 
sutboi ID Hadpt'h ZeiUchrift, etc. (N-F.), vol. iii., 1B70, p. 1 aeqq. Some 
Odtio gloMSB have been pubtiabed b; HAain, Sch«U, Bern., p. 6S1> 
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As an anthority in matters of rhetoric, Vergil continned to 
ocoapy that position which hia Tiniveraal popularity and the 
treatises of the ancient rhetoricians had assigned to him ; and 
althongh the importance of Cicero as an orator rendered allu- 
aione to the poet less necessary here than was the case in 
matters of grammar, yet the intimate connection which existed 
between rhetoric and grammar, and the fact that the two were 
fwiPfBl|y tii.-n[^>if \ij thp^Bornfi mfist.pr, naturally tended to bring 
Vergil into prominence in this branch of study also, as had 
already been the cnae in early times. Gerbert, like the rhetor- 
icians of the decadence, considered the study of poetry indis- 
pensable for the formation of an orator's style, and used to 
lectore on Vergil, Statins, Terence, Jnvenal, Perains, Horace 
and Lncan by way of introduction to the study of rhetoric.*^ 
That part of the work of Macrobina which dealt with Vergil's 
rhetorical qualities occurs in several MSS. united with the 
biography of the poet attributed to Donatus,** and evidently 
these chapters, which form as it were a compendium of rhetoric, 



deainit ease. Oporteret earn imraoitalem ease, cnins amors languent ita 
homines, at abatrsotom Um diu et mnado mortuam resorgere TelioC. Ub/ 
Cato, abi Ciceio, domestici eiua ? nam si iUi redirent ab iateris^ baed illin 
ad uaum aermonis famulaj'etur ; Bine qua niliil eia certum conatabat, qaod 
Tentilandmn esBet pro roatris. Quid autem eat quod in enam non redigatnr 
originem ? Xatoralia eloquBntia vignit. qaonsque ei per dootrinam fllia 
BDCuesBJt artifioialia, quae deinde rtaetorica dicta eat. Haeo pastqnam 
autiquitate temporia eitincta est, ilia iternm revisit; xinie hodieque ploci- 
moa aeraimus qui in cansia aolo natorali inatinctu ita semione oalleat, at 
quaa velint qnibualibet faoila auadeant. neo tamen regulam doctrinae allam 
leqairoDt. " Publ, by Docbn in tbe Bfitriige zitr Oescliichte und Litrratur of 
Aretih, vii. p. SS3 Beqq. Gp. the test publ. by WAOiXBN^aKi. in the Zeilichr, 
f. diuCteh. AUherlh., iv. p. 463-478. Bemarkable for ita groteaqiie origin- 
ality, and important for tha light it throws upon the state of ihetorio in 
Ital; in the 11th century, ia the Jtheiorimac hia of ANaELu, publ, by 
DcrBit)n.BB (J-nielta der PeripaUtiktr, Hdle, 1S72) ; op. OiBPiav, Geich. d. 
ital, Lnt,i. p. 24 eeqq. 

*' " Cum ail rhetorioam buob provehere vellet, id aibi eaapectam erat, 
quod BJne locutionnm modlB, qui in poetis diacendi aont, ad oraturinin art«m 
pervsniii non queat. Foetaa igiCur adhibnit, qnibua aaBuesuendoB arbilra- 
batur. Legit itaque ae dooait Maronem et StAtiom Tereutiamque poetua, 
Invenalem quoqua ao Persium Horatinmque aatiriooB, Lucanum etiam 
hiatoriograpkum. Qnibua aaauefactoa locutionumqae modis compoaitoa, ad 
rbetorioam trauBdniit." Bichbb., Hiit., hb. iii. 47. 

" E.g. in a MS. ia tha National Library at Florence, copied by Piia 
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■eferred ^ 
nidotto, ] 



were moch read in the middle ages; to them may be referred 
Rome corioDB remarks in the Fiore di Jtetlorica of Fra Ghiidotto, 
which apeak of Vergil as comprising within a small compass all 
that is to be satd on the subject of this art.*' 

In the medieval proae-writera Vergilian reminiscences ai 
Tery common, and occar equally in Orosius in the 5th century ' 
and Liutprand in the lOth.*^ But rhetoric had particular ii 
flaenoe on poetrj, and occasioned, chiefly at the beginning < 
the middle ages, the production of a nnmber of works it 
timately associated with Vergil. To prepare for the discuasio 
of these, however, we shall be compelled, in the first place, t 
retrace our steps a little. 



_. _mo per lo innanzi del veraiSoalo ohe feoo U 

gtulde poeta Tirgilio iiel lerapo che (u Attaviano impBr^dore Angaato, 
Bgtiuolo sdottivo di Glulio Ccaara ; nell' iniperio della sua digniude naciius 
Cristo gloiiuM aalvutore dtil mondo; il quale Yirgilio si traue tntto il 
caitmttQ deilo iuteudinieiito deUa rettorica, e piil tcce diiara dimonBtranza, 
aioebd per lai poBBiama dire che 1' abliiamo, e conasaere la via della ragtoaa 
e la etimulogiu dell' arte di rettorica ; iiaperoocbd Iraase il grande toBcio in 
piccotu volume e reoolto in abbreviamento.' Fbaib Ouidotio, t'iore di 
rcttoiica, ap. Nakkvcci, Manuale. etc., ii. p. 118, 

*' Op. MtiBMEit. Da Oroi. vil., p. IIT aeq. 

" Cp. E5FEE, Vil, Liudprcaid, p. 13S. 
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CHAPTER X 



, have come 



Those notices which we posaesR of the life of Vorgil h 
down to ne throngh the medium of the schoola of grammar 
and rhetoric, and we owe them especially to the cnBtom, dating 
from early times, of prefixing notices of the anthors' Uvea to 
the school -commentaries on their works; in fact, all the biogra- 
phies of Vorgil, more or less detailed as the case may be, either 
are, or originally were, an integral part of conimentaries of 
this Hnd. Snch portions of these biographies as are derived 
from ancient aoorces belonging to the early days of the empire 
are of no particular importance for out present purpose; the 
only part of them which need concern as i« that which i* 
distinctly dne to the period of decadence or the middle age*. 
This ia why we have postponed to tJ>e preaent moment tbe 
examination of the traditiotiB relative to tbft poet's life ; tor It 
will now be possible for as to study the wbi^ of th«M riuivtu 
traditions in the light of the middle ■«;««, « fact which will 
enable us to arrive at truer concliuivuN then woald luive b««i 
the case had we been oompeiied to regard tb«iii trvm « ptir«ly 
classical point of view. 

The important position occopied by Ver^iJ in die field* alike 
of literature and of education leil u»turally to mora being writ- 
tun about his life tlian wm Uie cumk wlih Hm otber Lctfn poete. 
We have consequentty a number vf MttbestJc noticM of Uni, 
which enable us to appreciate bie ecttul penuiutlitj io % rtrj 
marked degree ; and thia ij nodcred tb« man •triking bj tbe 
fact that such notjoea were sot in utj wtj gMbered, ^ for 
instance, is the citee with Orid, tnm hb owd wHtio^ bai 
were derived from retaioiaemew and lMO|;fSfliiettI i 
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trhich spread ti^ether with tiis fame. Tergil had seldom 

I, owing to the nature of his works, to speak of himself, 
I, Horace, and others had done; and eren where he did 
3 the Bacolics, the allasion vra.^ of sach a nature that it 
conld only be nnderstood by meana of external evidence pre- 
rved by tradition in the commentaries. It was only natural 
that a maa who aroused such exceptional interest should have 
had much written ahoat him by his contemporaries.^ His 
friends, Varins and Melissns,^ and others who were on terms of 
particular intimaey with him, left special treatises dealing with 
his life and character. Others, again, who had not knowa him 
themselves, bnt who lived near enough to his times to hare 
heard his contemporaries speak of him, wrote works ahont 
him; such a one was Aaconius Pedianna, who had not known 
the poet personally, hut wrote his book against the lattei-'s 
detractors at a time wheu the subject was fresh in every one's 
memory, and first-hand evidence as to Vergil's life and habits 
could easily be obtained. At the end of the reign of Tiberius 
still, Seneca the Elder, by this time a nonagetiariau, who had 
known all the chief men of the Augustan ago, recorded many 
reminiscence B of Vergil ; ^ and finally, as is always the case 
with celebrities, numerous anecdotes, both true and false, were 
disseminated by means of oral traditiou. Of such oral tradi- 
tion in the case of Vergil traces are already to be found at the 
beginning of the 2nd century.* It was at this very period that 
Suetonius was compiling his learned De Fin's lUuatribat, and, 
making use of the materials above-mentioned, gave, in the 
section relating to poets, an abstract of the life of Vergil. 
The work of Suetonius was largely used by grammarians, who 
derived from it the biographical notices which they prefised to 
their school- commentaries on the various authors. From this 




■' Amtci fanuliareBqne P. Yergili in lis qnaa de tngenio moribuaque eiaa 
joriae tradideruat." Geu^,, ivii. 10, 
' Cp. QDiaiii.iAN, I. 3. 8 ; UoNAT,, Vit. Vcrg., p. 585 ; Eiebeck, Prolegg., 

" Et 8oneM tradidit lalinm Mont&num poetam Bolitum diosre invoU- 
toiom Be Vergilio qaaedam," etc. DuviT., Vit. Vers--, p. 61. Tliia passage 
does not occnr in any work of Saoecn tbe Elder which has BurTived. 

" !4iEUB gioimnaticuB audiase ae a BeuioriboB tiebat," eta. Domat., I'ft. 
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rwork therefore, which is now lost, though conaidertible frag- 
ments of it remain, come alno the chief biographical notices 
which we possess concerning' Vergil j they are contained in the 
moat important biography which has sarvived, viz., that which 
bears the name of Aelina DonatuB,^ owing to the fact tiiat 
this grammarian prefixed it in the 4th century to his com- 
mentary on Vergil.^ 



\ 



' There is mneh coufueion among scholara as to the vorks wbioli bear 
me name of Donatus. It is wotth while therefore to observe that the 
larger biogrftphy which we possess was part of the lost oommentary of 
Akudb CiUiDnioB DoNAiDS, and doea not beloog to that of TiSEatua C1.A0- 
DiDS DoMATua, aa has been erroneousl; asserted by Fabriciub, QnXrBNaiiH 
{Geich. d. does. Fhil. im AlUrth., It. p. 317) and athera. KBiFFESBcaBm 
(op, cit,, p. 400 Beg.) haa proved coDalneiTely the falsity of this view. Yal- 
UAOoi, however [La biogTofia di Viryilio attHbuita al grammalico Elio 
Donato in the Ntii. difiUl. clast., 1889, p. 1 seqq.), haa reoiiened the qnes- 
tion, tnaintoiniiig that the biography ia not by Donatua, and that it ia not 
derived Irom SueConins, but ia part of an anonynioaa cummenlary on (he 
BnaolioH, baaed probably oa the commentary of Servina 

° 01 the varioas editions of thia biography I have, aa eaid above, adopted 
that of BBiiTEBsaHEiD, nho has reBtorad the genuine parts of Suetoniaa to 
him (S-utlani praeler CaesaTum Ulirot reliquiae. Lips., 1860. p. 64 seqq.). 
Vox the eritioism and history of this ancient biography it is iudlBpensable 
to aoasnlt tbe important woric of EianH, who has published a new critical 
edition of it {Schall. Bern., p. 734 seqq.), including that part of the oom- 
mentary of Donatne which immediately followed it and treats of BuDolio 
poetry. Vid£ also Nbttlhbbip, Ancient Uvea of Vergil, Oslord, 1870 ; Bkok, 
ad Vcrg. Vit. Suelonian. in the Jahrbb. /. i'hilol., 1B88, p. 502 seqq. 
WCLrET.111 published in the Pkilolagua of 1BQ6 (p. 154) the preface of Dona- 
tuB. which ia fonnd prefixed to the biography in a Paris MS., with the title. 
"Fl. (leg. Ael.) Donatus L. Mnuatio auo salataiQ." The editor, Bis aa 
{p. 367), and others have erraneonsly supposed that this was a preface to 
tbe biography. In that case, as Baehr points out. the words " de multis 
pauoa decerpsi " would prove that the biography is not taken straight from 
Suetonius. But it is only necessary to read this preface with a little 
attention to hseome oonviaoed that it is » preface to the whole commeolary 
and not to the biography alone. DonaCus ia clearly speaking of the inter- 
pretatioDB in the oommentary when he says that he haa added his own 
views to those of others (admixto seusa nostro). wliile tbe words with whioh 
he concludes. " d euim haeo giammatioo. ut aiebas, rudi ac nuper eiorto 
viam monstrant ac manum porrigutit satislecimua iusais." are in an equal 
degree only applicable to the commentary as a whole. From this preface it 
appears that the work of Dooatua was in the main a eompilatiou. though 
he did make additions ot his own, as we learn too from SorviuB. Like 
_ Waotobius, he quotes (without acknowledgment) the actnal words of hia 
^L predecessors; "AgnoBcea igitnr in hoc muncre collatitio sincersm vocem 
^B priscae auctoritatia. Cum enim Uceret usquequaque nostra iaterponure, 
^M maluimuE optima fide quorum rea fuerat eorum etiam verba aervare." Thia 
^B too ia the ayatem on which he borrows from Suetonius Idl 1Si« \iviQ».'^Ju^. 
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The fonodatioa therefore of the notioes we poaaess is not 
any special work on Vergil's life bat a compendious article 
in a biograpbiciil dictionary. Donatns has merely copied 
Snetonias, often word for word ; in fact, in that part of the 
biography which may be regarded as genuine, and which is 
alone fonnd in the better MSS., the dry and cold style of Sne- 
tonins is clearly recognisable, oa well as his habit of Gtringing 
together a eeries of anecdotes without any comments or obser- 
vations of his own. Although it is evident throughout ibat 
the writer is dealing with a poet of unusual distiDction, and 
one regai'ded as superior to any other Latin poet, yet the tone 
of the biography is everywhere natural and realistic, and there 
is a complete absence of that fervonr of enthusiasm whicb 
nsnally marked everything that was wiitten on the subject of 
Vergil. This tone is very characteristic of Suetonius, as we 
leom from his biographies of the Twelve Caesars. From 
Suetonius too comes that dose of the marvellous which 
belongs to the clearly ancient part of the work, and consists 
of presages indicative of the poet's fature greatness; Biich as 
the dream of his mother, the fact that he did not cry when, 
bom, and the great height attained by the poplar-tree planted, 
aocording to custom, at his birth.'' These anecdotes Suetonius 
doubtless derived from oral tradition, or fiwrn earlier written 
records of such tradition, and similar stories occtir in all his 
biographies of the Caesars. Such stories are too common in 
antiquity to be in any way specially characteristic of Vergil, 
though they serve to put him on a level with the moat dis- 
tinguished characters of history and to raise bini above the 
rest of Roman poets, and they must not therefore be con- 
founded with the medieval Vergilian legends, which had a 
very different origin. Perhaps Douatus did not copy all that 
Suetonius had written; but be that as it may, this part of his 
commentary was more fortunate than the rest, and survived as 

Foi the MBS. and the teit of tLia biography, vide Haoen, op. cit., p. 676 
seqq., 683 aaqq. 

' tjotewortby, and not incredilile is the statement wUch follows : " qnas 
arlxrr ViTfili ex eo dicta atque etiam coDaeoiata eat Eumina gravidamiD so 
fetitmm religions et Buscipidntinm ibl et BolTentiom vota." Dokix., fit, 
Vtrg., p. G5. 
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a separate work ; it was read throughoat the middle ages, and 
nerved as the baaia for many other short biographies affixed to 
Vergilian commentariea or MSS. Through it was preserved 
in the literary tradition that historical personality of the poet 
which has come down to the present day.* 

For the moat part the prose biogi-aphies which remain are 
not marked by that enthusiasm with which we are accustomed 
to hear Vergil spoken of even in classical tiraea, and still more 
daring the decadence and the middle agea. They regard the 
poet asasubject of unusual interest, but they are all too simple 
ftnd too wanting in any subjective or rhetorical colonring to 
convey any duo impression o£ Buch interest. The reason of this 

* Tlie Latin Antliologj cantaina saveial epigrams which stood beneath 
portraits ol him (No. ISS, ed. BtzsB). It is Btmcge, conaideriug the UDin- 
termpted coune of Tergil's fume, that no leolly trostwDrth; likeneas oE liiai 
has coiue dowu to aa. Basts ol Vergil were the commonebt things imngin- 
able in ancient limes, especi^y in public (cp. Sdet.. iv. Si) and private 
libraries, down to th« very end of the deoadencs. We shall quote presentlf 
an inscription which stood under a portiait ol Vergil in the 5th century. 
Equally aucient was the anstom of omamenting MSS. with a portrait of 
thoir authors ( Mib t , liv. ISC), and it lasted down to the Renaissauoe. The 
moat anoient portrait of Vergil of this kind which we jiossess is the well- 
known one in the famous Codex Bomauus, referred by eome to the 4tb or 
Gth centory. But the makers of these miniatures soon became indifferent 
H to whether they were true portraits or not, and. In faet, tble Yaticau 
miniature presents a sufficiently vague and insfgniflcant type, though, as it 
ooours tljtae times in the MS., it may perhaps be a tongh copy of a ttadi- 
dooal portrait which had already served to ornament earlier MSS. In the 
later middle agea and during the Benaissauoe fidelity was quite disregarded, 
end the numerous portraits of the poet on MSS. of this date present a 
nonderful collection of fanciful types. Sometimes he han a long beard, 
sometimes none at a)I ; sometimes he bas long fluwing looks, sometimes he 
is bald ; sometimes he wears a Phrygian cap, and so on. 1 have been quite 
unable to discover any fixed type in the numerous MSS. I have examined. 
"She many MSS. too which contain portraits of Dante are equally arbitrary 
ia their representations of this poet, of whom there can have been no 
dilSculty in procuring a correct likeness, so that it is clear that aecurnoy 
was at a discount in this class of ornamentation. 

Tno miniatures of VergiJ, one by Simon Memmi, are published in Mai's 
Vergilii Maronii interpret, vtt.. Medial., 1818. The one from the Codez 
Bomanua has often been reproduced. On these miniatures and the bust at 
Mantua, vide Viscom, Icon. Som., p. 885 segq. : Labub, Mti$eo di Mantora, 
i. p. Sseqq. ; Ci.si.1, Duiirt. lofira un antico riiralfo di ViTpilio, Mantua, 
1797 ; MuiuBDi, Diairt. topra U bmta di Virgilio delta R. Accad. di Man- 
tova, Manina. 1833 ; Baodl Rochktte in the Journal da Savatitt, 1834, 
p. 68 seqq. ', BeichreituRg von Bom., ii. 3, p. 845 seq. ; MClleb, Handb. d. 
Archdol. d. Kuntt., p. 734 ; Dh NoLato, Le« peinturei dti wanuicrili ia the 
Mil. d'areh. et d'hitt. dt I'EcoUfr. de liome, It. {1BB4), p. 827, tab. xi. 
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ia tbat none of these biographies ^as imdertaken for its own 
sake, but they were »U, aa we have already noticed, intended 
to serve the practical pnrpoaea of edncatioa and to aot as 
introdnctions to commetitariea, the oold and matter-of-faot 
style of which they accordingly adopt. The objects of Dono- 
tos' work were certainly not of a kind to inspire him to supply 
any want of warmth which might be characteristic of Sueto- 
nius ; and this was still more the case with those who compiled 
from him. The same m.ay be said of the brief and confused bio- 
graphical notices prefixed to the commentaries of Frobus " and 
Servins.'*' Bat if the exaggerated enthusiasm for Vergil pre- 
vailing throughout the literary world found no eipression in 
the style of these styleless compilations, it yet acted as a leaven 
which was bound to result in the admixture with the historical 
notices of a number of facts invented, perverted, or m.isander- 
stood, some of which even found their way into the text of his 
principal biography. The middle ages left their mark on this 
no less than on other things, and herein lies the particular 
iaterest that this subject presents to us just now." 

* For this short biogiaph;, alsa inoladed in Beiffsrscheid's Suet. Eeliq., 
p. 63, vide Stsnt (Dt Probii gramatalieit, Jena, 1871, p. 120 seqq.), who 
maintains that it formed part of a commentary by a Taleriaa Probus 

" BstFTOBBcaEiD maintains {Suit. nUc, p. S9S Eeq.) tbat the biography 
irttieh bears the name of Hervius is not really tbe nork of tbis grammarian, 
and that the biography which he actually wrote, and vhicb be quotea in 
tbe lulroduotion to the Biioolice, is lost. Haoen (ScJtoII. Bern., p. G82) 
argaea lorcibl; against this idea, wbich has been accepted by Babhh {R. Ij., 
p. S6ii) and Tkcffbl (B. I>., p. 889), and pointa out that this biography of 
Servios is foaud already in a Berne MS. of (he Bth-Otb century. 

" The biography whioh beaia the name of Donatua ia found in certain 
MS3. angmented by a number of absurd or irrelevant interpolations; but 
the earliest of these MS8. is not, as far as ii; yet known, earlier than the 
14th oentuiy (cp. Haokn, Scholt. Bern., p, 6B0 ; Boia in the Qermania, iv. 
p. aSS), while the uointerpolated biography occurs nheady in MSS. of the 
lOtb or tlth oentuiy. Quite independently of the notices which they con- 
tain, the langaage and style of theae ioterpolatiouB show clearly that they 
are not additions made byDouatas to the text o( Suetonius. None the leas, 
liowaver, the idea of Both {pp. ciL, p. 286 eeq.) that they are the work of a 
Neapolitan scholar of the beginning oF tlie 13th century ia, without doubt, 
erroneous. Though the interpolated MSS. do not differ from one another 
in the number or nature of the interpolations, it is clear that these interpo- 
lations are not ths work ot one man or of one time ; the contenta of some 
of them is found already in Servias, Cassiodorus or Aldbelm, and the 
Makpolitan Sflbolar would have bad to baTe been a man ot erudition truly 
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r Before everything' it is neceeaary to empbaBize ibe fact that 
this invasion of the Vergilian biography by new and apocry- 
phal elements waa not brought about, as many who have 
treated the stibject have supposed, by the legends which speak 
of Vergil as magician. The common eiTor which ascribes the 
interpolations in Donatna and varions other facts found in 
other medieval biographies to this legend has had its rise in a 
confusion of two things entirely distinct alike in their natnre, 

I their age, and their origin, viz. the literary and the popular 
Vergilian leg'ends. These two classes of fabulous productions 
have, it is trne, one connecting link, for both of them origin- 
ated in an exaggerated conception of the wisdom of Vergil ; 
but they differ entirely fi'om one another, both as to the nature 
of the conception, which is of course much cruder among the 
people, and also as to the field of activity in which they con- 
sider the extraordinary wisdom to have been eiercised. The 
Vergil of the popular legends entirely loses his character as poet ; 
in the b'terary legends he always retaina it, his poetry serving 
as the vehicle of expression for his vast aad varied learning. 
For the oi'igia of this latter class of legends we have seen 
snfficient caase in the historical and psychological phenomena 
■which we have already examined ; bat these would not be 

Bnrprising for his time, Kotb, moreover, has not considered that though 
these interpolatiDns are pretty poor HtuS, thej are yet on the whole raaah 
lesB barbaroOB thau oae voaid have reason to expect from a oative ot 
Soulham Italy Uving at this period. 

Unantheatia Yergilian aneodolea ol various kinda begin to be DQrrent at a 
very early period, and in several of these iDterpolaUoDa it is Impossible not 
to recogniae aneadotes whioh vent the roaad of the schools in the times ot 
the decadence ; indeed it would be unreasonable to suppose that the vociouB 
biographies of tlia poet should, in passing throagh so many hBuds, have 
remained qaite free from additiona of this kind. I have no heaitation in 
believing that Aldhelm and Cassiodonis read in some biography those anec- 
doles which they qnote as well known, and which reappear subsoqaeDtl.r ag 
Interpalatiana in the biography of Donatns or Suetomna. It ma; be that 
■ome grammarian, in oopyinR or abridging the work of SnetoniaB, whioh 
Donataa left nntoaehed, added to it the alories whioh he found cnrrent in 
the Bohoola. However this may be, it seems clear that in these interpola- 
tions, thongh they oecur only in M33. ol recent date, there is a niioleufl ot 
oonaiderahle antiquity, which was contained already in some biography 
anterior to the 6th century, and has gone on being augmented down to the 
12th centniy. to which latter period one of the anecdotea, differing from the 
iGBt, clearly belongs. 
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encyugl) of ttiemselvea to explain the rise of the former, to 
which, aa we shall see presently, an entirely special cause must 
be assigned. The two met eyentnally, as they were bound to 
do, but the popalar legend did not leave the home of its birth 
or acquire any celebrity by means of literature earlier than the 
12th century. Its iufluence does not make itself felt in the 
biographies of the poet till very late, and even then only to a 
limited extent. Into the biography of Donatna there has only 
been introduned one single aiiecdobe, of which we shall speak 
elsewhere, in which any influence dae to the popnlar legends 
can be traced ; and this not because it forma in any way part 
of them, but because it is the only oue in the whole biography, 
whether genuine or interpolated, which describes the wonder- 
ful learning of the poet as being displayed in any other than 
ft literary field. A biography publiabed by Hagen,'^ from a 
Berne MS. of the 9lh century, contains many original state- 
ments, bnt nothing suggestive of Vergil as magician, as we 
find him in those biographies that are later than the 13th cen- 
tury. We shall encotmter the popnlar legend, strangely mixed 
witb biographical notices derived from Donatus, in the ISth 
oentni'7 poem by Bonamente AHprandi, of which we shall speak 
in the second part of this work. 

The literary legend (understanding by this general expres- 
sion every onauthentic statement concerning Vet^l as poet, 
scholar, or man of letters current in the literary tradition) 
cannot be said to offer anything specially chai-acteristic of its 
Bubjeot; it is rather characteristic of the medium in which his 
fame was preserved throughout the middle ages. It consisted 
of a number of particulars or anecdotes which occur either 
separately or in combination with the historical notices, and 
which, though evidently incredible for historical reasons, yet 
contain nothing in itself impossible or supernatura!. They 
were the direct product of the grammarians and the students 
of Vergil, and were rarely simple efiorta o£ imagination, being 
generally based on some anecdote which was exaggerated, or 
on some allusion or verse which was misunderstood. Already 
in the earliest times one finds more than one 'dicitur' adduced 
" Sftutlia Bern., p. fl96 aeqq. 
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by Ascoaias Pedianns, or by the ^ramm&riaDS and oommetita- 
toi-B. At a later period the acconmlation of poetical eieroiaes 
bearing Yei^il's name, the confoaioii and loss of the linka of 
the ancient tradition and the general increase of ignorance 
afforded ample opportunity for the maltiptication of ecronoona 
and le^ndaiy ideas. 

Thna there is the familiar story ot the distich : 



» 



the hononr for which some plagiarist claimed, causing Tei^l 
to lament in the lines, also aaonymonsly published : 
' Hob ego veraicnloateci; talit alter bonarem. 

This story and these verses, which are certainly not by Vei^I, 
enjoyed great celebrity in the schools of the middle ages, 
and their fame baa lasted on to the present day.^^ The verses 
occur in numeroas Vergilian MSS. of varions dates, and they 
are mentioned by more than one medieval writer, The Coder 
Salmasianus, which contains them,'* and Cassiodorua '" and 
Aldhelm,'* who quote them, show clearly that they were b.9 
well known in the 6th and 7th centuries already as they were 

" To this inoideat, too, ma;^ ^ retemd the line, '■ luppiter in oaelis, 
Caesai regit omnia terria,'' which bears the titla " Vergilius de Casmro," 
AnCh. Lat., so. lUi (Biebe). Although this Hue is not found in &□; MS. 
earlier than the 14tb or 15tb nontarj, jet I believe it to be of ooniuderabla 
antiqnit;. Kiebi (Jahrbh. f. Pkilol., 1869, p. 3S2) fancies, with littla 
reason, that thera is a reminiscence ot it in the Niix Elegia, v, 143 : " Sed 
neqae toUontor, nee dam regit omnia Coeaar, inoDlumis," etc. 

■' Anth. Lat., 266, aS7 (BntaE). 

■° " Ut eat illud: DiiiaDui imperiiuu cum love Oneiar habet." Cassiod., 
Ve Orthogr,, c, 8. (This chapter ot Oossiodoros ia taken Icom Che trork 
ut an unknonn grammarian, Cdbtius Yalbbundb.) 

" Au>ni!i.i4 cites as from Vergit " in Cetrastichiji tbeatralibns " tbe line, 
" Bio »0B non vobis melliflcatis apea." (AtDB., 0pp. ed. Gilles, p. SOfl.j 
Vidt Manhids. Aldhelm a. Beda, Vienna, ISBQ, p. 37. From the aipceB- 
eion "in tetrastjcbis theatrBlibua " it is clear that tbeae verses oongiBted 
then of odI; two couplets. It is thns that thej appear in (be Cod. SbIdibh.. 
(he line quoted being the last of tbe four. It is evident m 
grounds that the three other wajs of flniabing the line " 
Tobis " are a later additioo, though they are touud already in nioa. 
lOth oenturj. Tbe last two are wantiag in several MSS. of Donizi 
cent,), who also tellB the story. (Kil. Math. ap. MijB*Tont, Seriptt. r 
J. p. 660.) 
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it ft Bnbseqaent period. In the biography of Donataa how- 
ever they and the story relative to them occur only in the 
uterpolated MSS.^'' How exactly they came to be attribnted 
to Vergil is difficult to divine ; perhaps they were introdnced 
1 the first instance into his epigrams and passed thence into 
those collections of his minor poems of which the Codex 
nasianna affords a specimen.*^ This at least ia the only 
way of explaining how, in this same codex, a distich from the 
Tristia of Ovid appears as an epigram of Vergil.'* 

Another story current among the commentators was ono 
having roferenoe to the hemistich of the Aeneid which describes 
Ascanins as 'magnae spes altera Romae,' In this case the 
admiration for the poet is expressed by setting him side by 
flide with the greatest master of Latin prose. Cicero, having 
heard the Sixth Eclogue recited in the theatre of Cytheria, 
being atmck by the extraordinary genius it displayed, asked 
for tlie name of its author, and, having learnt it, exclaimed, 
'Magnae spes altera Romae!'— he himaelf was, of conree, the 
first. Vergil then afterwards introduced these words into the 
Aeneid, referring them to Ascanins. The good people who 
started the etory did not of course consider that at the date of 



" HiOEH {Jahrbb. f. Philol., 1869, p. 784) maiDtaina that the narrative 
accompanying tbese veraeB in tba interpolated biogruplij caunot be earlier 
thun the 12tli centnry. But it ia evidoDt tliut the verses preauppose the 
narrative, nhich ii ibereUire at least as old as tliey. To determine the 
ciaot date ol tbe nanative is difficolt, bnt there is oertainl; nothing in it to 

freveot its being earlier than tha 12tli oentury. But however this ma; be, 
liave no doubt that the two diaticliB had already been intioduoed into the 
Ibiugra[ihf wbeD the Codex SalmaaianaB was written. These two epigrame, 
and the two (261, 201} which stand go cloee to them in this M3., are 
evidently taken bom the biography itself. Kspecially noteworthy in thii 
ooaneclioD ia No. 264, which is nothing but the Fropertiau couplet, " Cedite 
Romani BeriptoreB," etc., quoted in the biography. Moreover, the work 
" (Joutonis regis gesta." in which the "Noote pluit tota." is quoted as 
Vergilian, is certainly earlier thrin the 12th century. 
" Haoen (loc. cit.) Bnggesta a Bimilar explanation, except that ho intro- 
daaes quite gratuitouEl; the idea of Tergil sa magician. When he asaei 
that iTom verses such as these to the cone ' 

be shows that he has not examined the qi 



La fulmina mitt at 
Ov., rrtit., ii. 33. 
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the pnbliciition of tlie Eclognes Cicero was alreadj' dead.*" 
Thia aoeodote, wbich is found also in Servius,*' passed from 
the commentaries into the biography, as a proof of the great 
Buccess achieved by the Bucolics when recited in the theatre; 
it erideutly arose from some saying which brought Vergil and 
Cicero together as the chiefs of Romaa literature and applied 
to Vergil the words of bis own henustieh.** The interpolated 
biography concludes with a series of seven or eight sayings 
atti'ibuted to Vergil, some of them founded on passages from 
his poems. These sayings do not offer any Teiy striking 
features, and are for the most pai't little more thau common- 
places, yet they portray Vei'gil as a man of a mild and genial 
tempei'ament, with a good supply of tact and commonsense. 
They describe him too as in high favour at court, and several 
of them take the form of answers to questions addressed to 
him by Augustas or Maecenas. The admiration in which he 
was held comes oat too in several cases in the very words put 
into his mouth.^^ The date of this part of the legendary 



DDCommon. and we find a eiuiilar one in the MS8. nhidi attribute to Vfr^U 
the two well-known elegiee on tbs death ol Moeoenas (cp. HiSBScs, Appru- 
dix Verg., p. 61, 192 aeq^q.). When Maeoenfts died, Vergil had already 
been dead eleven years. AJid such errors occurred before the middle ages. 
Thua MiBTiAL Bays calmlj (iv. 14) : " Sio forsan tener ausus eat Catullue 
Maguo mittere Passerem Uarooi," forgetUng that when Catullus dieil, 
Vergil wna only siiteen. 

" "Dicitur antBDi (eologa vi.) ingenti favore aVergilio eaae reeitatam, 
adeo ut, cam. eam poetea Cjtheria meretiii oaataBset in theatro, qaam in 
fine Lycoridem vocat, stupefiiotua Oicero ouiua esset reqnireret. et oom eum 
tandem ahgaando agnovisset, dixiSES dicatur et ad suam et illina laudeui : 
Magnae spea altera Bomae ; qnod iate postea ad Afieaniain transtulit, situt 
oommentatores loquuntur." Ssrv., ad Eel., vi. 11, 

" To praise (be poet with hia own words waa no aufth nnoommon thing ; 
BuBTiccn in hia letter to Pope Euuherius (6th cent.) i^uotes the (olloniiig 
epigram, which he had read nnder a portrait of Vergil, in whiob three lines 
of the Aeneid (i. GOT seqq.) are applied to him: — 

" Vergilium vatem melius sua eaFoiinB laudant ; 
in freta dum flnvii aorrent, dum montibua umbrae 
lustrabunt conveia, polue dum eidera paaest, 
semper bonoB nomenqne tnum laudeeque manebnnt." 
Vidi BiBUONC., ad Sidon., p. 34. 

'* " . . . ea tnba oum vr>lo loqnor qnae ubiqne et diutlBaims nodie- 
*- " DoMit., Vil; Verg., p. 68. 
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biography is very nncertain ; though there is much in it indi- 
catire of the middle a^ea, yet it woald seem beyond donbt 
that some of it belongs to an earlier period, in substance if not 
in form. One of these sayings of Vergil, that on Ennins, is 
already found quoted in the 6th centnry by Cassiodorus.'* The 
liking of the ancienta for collections of apophthegms by great 
men is well known, and probably some such collection of the 
sayings of Vergil was preserved in the works on his life, 
Suetonins, or Donatns in his abridgment of Snetonins, left 
them on one aide, but they spread none the less from their 
original Bourcea and attached tLemselves, not witlioat a due 
admixture of invention, to the minor ^t^mmatical literature, 
now for the most part lost, and to the oral tradition of the 
schools. A work in which one might naturally have expected 
to find them is that of Valerius Maximua; but this tasteless 
compiler, who wrote so near to the age of the poet that he 
might have proved a most valuable fountain of knowledge for 
ns, haa chosen servilely to imitate authorities which, owing 
either to their date or their nature, contain no mention of 
Vei^il; in fact, Vei-gilis not no much as once named in the 
whole work of Valerius. 

In those biographies, derived for the most part f rem Dona- 
tus, which accompany Vergilian commentaries on MSS. of the 
9th, 10th and 11th centuries, there do not occur any anecdotes 
deserving of special attention, -nor is there any trace of super- 
natural powers attributed to the poet. There soon appears, 
however, an exaggerated idea of hia learning, especially ^n 
philosophical matteifl, a feature which ia foreign to the larger 
biography, althongh suoh an idea was already oorrent in the 
time of Donatns. Noteworthy in this connection are several 
strange etymologies of the name of Vergil. In a biography 
found in a 9th century MS. this name is said to be ' equivalent 
to vere gliiceua, VergQ being a famous philosopher and manifold 



" " Cni et illud aptsri potest qnod VBrgilitta, dum Eniiinra legeret, 
qnodani quid faoeret inquiaituB, reepoadit: aarom in Btarcora qaaaro. 
C^saioD., De iiutit. div. M., cap. i. " Oum ia (Uaio) aliquando Eoniom i 
wuja iial>Bret roitareturque qiiidnam facuot, respoaJit ae auram colligere 
de stercote EaaiV Donat., J'lt, Verg., p. 67. 
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H m hia fecnndity, liko the aprlng ' *^ la the Vecgiliaa Codes 
W Gadianns (9th cent.), in which his biography occurs three or 
four times, we find that 'he was called ilarn from tnare, for 
as the sea abounds in water ao did he abound in wisdom more 
than any other man.' *^ After the 12th centnry this idea 
becomes still more accentuated in some biographies ; in these, 
however, thei'e is ali-eady apparent the iufluence of the popular 
leg;ends gaining a foothold in literature. In a Marcian Codex 
of the 15th centnry, which contains a Vergil commentary, 
there is a biography in which the author gives free rein to his 
enthusiasm for the poet : ' Of Vergil it may be said, " omne 
tenet punctum"'; to him may be applied the words of the 
Psalmist, ' omne quod voluit focit ' ; and henee it was written 

' Eio eat nmsariira lumen per saeoula clarum. 

Stella poetacum non VBnarendft |)ariiio.' " J 

The motto prefixed to the whole commentary is, — I 

' Omnia divmo moastravit oonoine Ta.tes.' ' 

But among the other Vergilian attributes we here find magic 
expressly mentioned,*' which is not the case in any biography 
earlier than the 12th century. 

In; addition to what occurs in the biographies, there are to 
be found in medieval writei's not a few erroneous or legendary 
ideas concerning Vergil. We have already noticed how the 
Dommentators on the Baoolics used to imagine facts to which 
tfie poet was supposed to make allegorical allaBioas. Thus 

" " Alii Toloat ut a tbtb Veceilins, qnaai vere gtiicem, id est craaoonB, sil 
nomiuatus. Erat eaiiu magaae pliilosophiaa piaeutarissimus praecoptoc el 
maltiplexaiauti vemaliauiisrenieata." Eaoen, Scholl. Bern., p. 997. 

" Vidt Hbthb, ad Donat. ViC. Yerg.. % 22. 

*' "Db eo potest dici illud oratoriE; omne tenet puDCtnm; de quo ait 
HaoTQbtaa : YergUius nulliaa disoiplinae expers fuit ; uode dictum eat de ea : 
Hia est MuBanmi, " eta. ; . . ■ "potest dici id psalmistae ; auinia qaae- 
cunque voluit fecit." Cod. Marcian. Lit., cl. xiii., No. Ivi., eol. 2. '' Ideo 
TergiliuB proprio nnmine Tates vel Poets antonomaBtice uancapatui, aicut 

Ibeatna Paiilus ApoHLolua, et Ariatotelea Philosophua." Ibid., col. 3. I 

>B Et fuit mapnQS magicus, uiullum euim se dedit arti magioae at pstet 
ex ilta eclogu " Pa^tomia Mnssni Damonis et Alphesiboei." Ibid. , ooL 8. J 

" Ex fauoibaa saogninem apuebat sed per medioimua se eauabat, erat I 

— J 
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biography is very uncertain ; thoQgh there is much ia it indi- 
cative of the middle ages, yet it would seem beyond doubt 
that some of it belongs to an earlier period, in substance if not 
form, Oue of these sayings of Vergil, that on Ennins, ia 
already found quoted in the 6th century by Cassiodorua." The 
liking of the ancients for collections of apophthegms by great 
men ia well known, and probably some such collection of the 
sayings of Vergil was preserved in the works on his life. 
Suetonius, or Donatns in his abridgment of Suetonins, left 
tliem on one aide, but they spread none the less from their 
original sources and attached themselves, not without a due 
admistui-e of invention, to the minor grammatical literatnre, 
now for the most part lost, and to the oral tradition of the 
schools. A work in which one might naturally have expected 
to find them is that of Valerius Masimus; but this tasteless 
compiler, who wrote so near to the age of the poet that he 
might have proved a most valuable fountain of knowledge for 
us, baa chosen servilely to imitate aothorities which, owing 
either to their date or their nature, contain no mention of 
Vergil; in fact, Vergil is not no mnch as once named in the 
whole work of Valerius. 

In those biographies, derived for the most part fi'om Dona- 
tns, which accompany Vorgilian commentaries on M8S. of the 
9th, 10th and 11th centuries, there do not ocw^ur any anecdotes 
deserving of special attention, -nor is there any trace of super- 
natural powers attributed to the poet. There soon appears, 
howevei-, an exaggerated idea of iiia learning, especially "in 
philosophical matters, a feature which is foi-eign to the larger 
biography, although such an idea was already current in the 
time of Donatns. Noteworthy in this connection are several 
strange etymologies of the name of Vergil. In a biography 
found in a 9th century MS. this name is said to be ' equivalent 
to uera gUsceus, Vergil being a famous philosopher and manifold 



" " Cui et illud sptari poteat qnod VergiliuB, dom Eniiium logerat, a 
qaodam quid faceiet inquiaitus, reapondit : auram in fitercore gnaeto." 
Cagbioc, De instit. dii'. lit., oap. i. " Cum ia (Uuro) ahquanda Ennioin in 
muia bsberet rogaieturque quidnam lacetat, laspondit Be auium coIligDiro 
ile stercoTB Euaii." Dosai., Vit. Verj., p. 87. 



I 
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■ line.*' The same story, witb carious additions, occnra later in 
f connection with the lines, ' Nocte pinit tota,' etc. Benzone di 
Alba (llth cent.) etatea that Vergil was rewarded for these 
verses by Angustas with a large aam of money and his free- 
dom.^^ The eame atateinent appears in Donizo.'' Not content 
with this, Alexander of Telese (I2bh cent.) asserts that Vei^il 
obtained for theni from Attgustns the fief of the city of Naples 
and the province of Calabria.'* Now here we see an enconnter 
between the literary and the popular legend, which latter was 
Neapolitan in its origin, and in which Vergil always figures as 
lord or patron of the city of Naples. These elements, which 
tended to prepare the way for the admission of the popular 
lef^ud into literature, are wortiiy of note for their importance 
in connection with the second part of this work. 

But if, for reasons on which we have already dwelt, the 
tone of enthusiasm generally used when speaking of Vergil 
does not appear in his prose biographies, it is given a loose 
enongh rein in those poetical compositions which treat of him. 
The poetry of the middle ages, which was based on classical 
models, kept Vergil continually before its eyes. It looked 
upon him as a sort of poetical and rhetorical emporium, and 
took from him the themes on which it declaimed (for poetry 



I 



" " . . . deteciaae ferlnr (OctSiVia) aCqae aegre focillata dena eestet- 
tia pro siogDlo versa Vargilio dAri iassii." Dohat., Vit. Verg., p. 63. 
•* "Liber onm rabua, Maro. cnootiB esto diebuB 
et da tljeeauro lulli sis dives in bqto. 
Oerte pro doobua carmiDibus a lulio Caeiiare eat honoratita duplioi honors 
VBTgiliofl." Ad Henricum, iv., imp. ; Lib., i. 30 (ip. Pebtz., liii. p. 610). 
" Vit. Mathild. ap. MuBiTOBi, Scriplt. rer. Ital.. v. p. 360. 
" "Nam si Vergilius, maiimus poetarrun, spud Octaviannm imperatorem 
lantam promaroit nt pro daobUB quos ad landem ani ediderat veraibaa 
Neapolia ciritatis, Bimalqne Calabdae dominatoB oaducam ab eo receperit 
retribotionom, mnlto melias," etc. AUoij. ad reg. Soger., a.p. Mobitobi, 
Scriptt. rer. lial., v. p. 6i4. To tliis munilioBnoe diaplayed by Aagnatus to 
Tergil alludea also Willuk or AruLii at tlie oloaa of liis poem ; — 
" Nostra, Rogera, tibi ooguoaois carmina aeribi 
mente tjbi laeta studuit parere poeta ; 
semper et anctoreB hilarea meruere datores. 
To, ducB Itotnaao dux dignior OataTiano, 
flia mihi, quaeao, boni apea, at [uit ills Maroni." 
MoBiTOBi, Scriptt. TCT. Ital., y. p. 373. 
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^^ hftd been, for a long time past, nothing bat ao mnch deolama- 

^H tion), and these not only from his works but also from his 

^H qualities and the chief events of his life. This was the origin 

^M of the bombastic Vergilian biography in verso, written iti the 

^V 6th century by the grammarian Phocas ; only part of it baa 

been preserved, bnt its tone is sufficiently marked by the 

Sapphic ode which precedes it.^" Bat many of the incidents 

in the poet's life were commonly known either from tlie 

i biographies in the school-commentaries, or from these com- 
mentaries tbemeelves (particniarly those on the Bucolics), and 
the moat striking of these incidents were made the snbjects of 
Rpeuial poetical exercises. Thus the story of the lost estate 
recovered through the favour of Angustus and the intercession 
of Maecenas and other friends was familiar to every reader of 
the Bucolics, and more than one Latin poet found inspiration 
in this anecdote, honourable alike to the poet and his protect- 
or.'" In a 10th century MS. occurs a medieval poetical exer- 
cise, purporting to be an epistle in verse written by Vergil to 
Maecenas when Mantna had been occupied by the veterans.*' 
An epigram in the Anthology refers to the poet's brother 
Flaocns, immortalised, according to the commentators and the 
larger biography, as the Daphnis of Eclogue V.** Of anec- 
dotes derived direct from the biography, nono was so famous 



" It in founded on the biography of 8netoniua as rend in Donataa ; the 
d.fterences are of little momeiit. Cp. BEirrsBacEEm {Svtt. nlig,, p. 403 
Beq.)i vbo has inclnded this text in hie work (p. 68 Heqq. ). It has also hum 
printed in Tarioua collBctiona, most leceutl; by IUese, Anth. Lai., No. 671- 

•* Ji.g. Maht., Tiii. 56 ; SinoM.. Corwi., iii., iv. ; Auct. paiitgyr, PUon., v. 
217 «eqq. Cp. HiCPT in Brrviet, iii. p. 312. 

•■ Fitblished by Useker in the Rheiit Mui„ xxii. p. S28, from a S. Onl- 
len US. of the lOtb oeutury, where it has the title Jiuro ilaeeinali ralutcm. 
It is found in otber M59. alsn, but without this title. Biksb has incladfd 
it in his Anlk. Lai., Ho. 68G (cp. vol. i, para. 2, p. 23), bat neither be dot 
Useoer have understood the real purport of the poem, nnd have BoppoBed 
that it naa deecriptiTe of the deplccahle state of Italy when OTemm b; 
the ImrbarianB. Donizo. in the diepote between Maotna and Canosha, 
dixconrses at length on thia incident in Vergil'a life, mentioning variona 
details not found in the biography. Tit. Slatkild. ap. MniuToni, t^criptt, 
■IT. Itai., V. p. 860. 

" "TriBtiafil 



docte Maro, (ratretn die ir 



tolibna 861108"." 
Aiiih. Lot., No. 77B (] 
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OB that o£ Vei-gil's dying coiainand that the Aeneid should be 
burnt ; it was a subject which lent itBelf to declamation, and 
the opportunity was not allowed to paaa. Thus, already iu the 
time of Gellins and Suetonius, SulpiciuB Apolliaana composed 
tbia Huhject the three diBtichB quoted in the hic^raphy.*^ 
To a later period belong the lines in the Codex Salmasianns, in 

hich the Romans pray Augustus to prevent the carrying-ont 
of the poot'a command.'" But the declamation on this subject 
np an even more elevated tone when it makes Augustas 
himself speak, as in the famous ' Ergone aupremis,' eto., which 
perhaps formed part of the biography of Fhocas already men- 
tioned." 

Vergil's actual works, moreover, served to supply poets and 
verse-makers with subjects. This was the case; too, with 
several of the short poems quoted in the biography. Thus the 
epigram which, according to the biographer, Vergil ooraposed 
as a boy on the robber-chief Balista, achieved great notoriety, 
and occurs in many Vei^lian MSS., into which it has evidently 
been introduced from the biography.** It was imitated by 



" "Iiiaaerat haao rapidia," eto. Donat., Vit. f*rj., p. 63. They oeonr 
in the varioas editions ot the Latin Authology. Tbrea other couplets o( 
the same Bignificanoe are prefixed to the argumentB in verse oC the books 
of the Aeueiil which bear the name of this Baiue Sulpiciua. L. MOllkb 
(Rftcin. Mui,, lii. p. 120) maintaius BueceasfuLl; that the original diBtiebs 
are tboee in tbe biograph;. 

" " Tempocibua laetis," eto. Anth. Lai.., No. 243 (Hikbe). Tba earUest 
ediUonB ol YergU and some M83. attribute tbeea lines to Coiikbi.tcs 
OiLLOB. la a Vatican MS. (No. 1686) ot the 15th century we find " Egerat 
Vergilius cum Yarrone (i.«. Vario) anteqaam de IlaUa receBBiBaet, at ai quid 
Bibi acctdorat, Aeneidam combureret, quod adimplore voleuB et Cornelini 
OalluB hoc Bentiens, Caesari pro parte Rotnanorum et totius orbia auppli- 
oavit ne combnreretni', in hnno moduru videlicet : Temporibug laetis," eta. 

<> AntK Lai., No. 673 (Biebe). Thie declamation in veiae was very 
famaas, and some even among modem achalara have treated it aa if it were 
a real work of Augustus. Of an ancient imitation ol it only the end has 
Burvived (" Nesoio quid, fogiente anima," etc.), ^Mh. Lat., No. 655. We 
may quote as a apeoimeu of it the laaC linea, in which Angaatus says of 
Vergil : 

" setema resonante Cunena 
laudetar, plaoeat, vivBt, relegattir, ametnr." 

p. 58 ; Anth. Lat., No, 261 (Biefk). The epitaph 
1 which there ie a reminiiicence oi ihe first lino of 
at it waa already well known at the end of the 4<b. 
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more than one Boliool-poet, and no teas than six Tarintiona of 
it, evidently by different hands, have been interpolated into 
the verse-biography of Phocas.*' Tliese prodnctiona were the 
work not mei-ely of tba popiln, but also of tbe maetera. In the 
later years of the decadence it waa common for aeveral writers 
jinpoae rival worka on the same subject, and notable in- 
stances of this claas of composition are the productions of the 
" Twelve Scholaatic Poets," or "Twelve Scholara," " which 
occupy so large a part of the Anthology, and wonld appear, 
from the number of MSS. in wbiuh they are preserved, to have 
been much admired. Their themes were various; a descrip- 
tion, a mythological event, or the praiaea of aome person would 
often serve ; but as a rale they preferred a subject already 
ti-eated by aome well-known poet, snch as Ovid,*" or, oftener 
Btill, Vergil. 

Thus the famous epitaph of Vergil, which, according to the 
biography, waa composed by the poet himself,'* was re-written 
aa a distich and also expanded into two disticba by each of the 
Twelve.'''- To this class of composition belong too the argu- 
ments in verse of the various Vergilian poems."* The number 
and variety of these which have survived show that this too 
was a favourite subject for scholastic rivalry. Some of these 



oentnrj'. Cp. L. USiAJiE, Jahrbb. f. PMlul., IS63, p. BE6. Tbcre is also a 
Tssemblance between tho secund line and a conplet (v. 43) of the S^ux Elegia, 
irhich BiEas haii [loiitted out, drawiug at the same time illegitimate couolit- 
BioDB as to the date of that Elegy. The epigram on BbUbIb was vet; well 
knonn throughout the decadence and middle ages independentl}' of the 
Librr Epigrainiitalon of Vergil to which it perhaps belonged. 

" In two ol Uteee imitatious the distich is reduced to a aiagle line; 
Phoc, Fit, Verg., v. 15 aeqq. 

" Cp. on Iheee poetH Schbhu., Zut KHtik ipdterer lateiniachm Dichler 
{SiitangibtTickt. d. Htm. Aknd., Jane, 1863, p. 63 saqq. 

*■ E.g. the eieroiees on Ovid's Four linea an the seasana {Met., ii. 27 
Beqq.), Anlh. Lai., Mo. B6li Bequ. (Kiese). 

>•> '• Mtintna me genait," etc., Dunit., Vit. Verg., p. 63. An imitation oE 
of this line occurs in an epitaph of Locan, quoted already by 4i.iibkmi 
(7tU cent.), " Gorduba me genuit, rapuit Neio, proelia dixi." Cp. L. 
MSllbr, Jahrbb. f. Philol., xcv. (1H67) p. 600 ; Dbeneb, Scholia in Liteani 
Bellum Ciuilt, p. 6. 

" Anih. Lat., 507-618, 65S-666 (B.). 

" Vide L. MiiUiEB. Utber poetitche Argununle nu Fergil'i Werkm, in tba 
Rhtin. iltu., xii. p. Ill seqq. 
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rarguraenta refw to the BnoolicB or tha Georgics," bat the' I 
great raasB of them belong to the Aeneid. We have argn- 
menta of all the bookR of the Aeneid conBisting of a single 
line, of fonr lines, of five, of six and of ten.W A composition 
oouaiating of eleven hexameters, of nncertain date, gives the 
total number of verses in all the work3 of Vern;il, and their 
contents.*' The earliest instance of a composition of this kind, 
for the parpoaea of which Vergil's own words were very 
■ largely borrowed, is perhaps the hexaatich attribnted to SnU 
picins Apollinarins, contained in a Vatican MS. of the 5th or 
6t.h century. Of about the same date are the decaiticha, pre- 
ceded by five distichs, which bear the name of Ovid,'^ and show 
clearly the relations existing at that time between Vergil and 
Ovid as naed in the schools. Similar compoaifcions continued 
to be produced throughout the middle ages, and though Vergil 
was not the only poet to wjiom they were dedicated, yet a far 
larger numbei" were devoted to him than to any other Latia I 
writer. There are in the Anthology several epigrams 
praise, generally based on the conimonplaee comparisons of I 
him with Homer in the Aeneid, with Heaiod in the Georgica, 1 
and with Theocritus in the Bucolics." In one of these appears 1 

" Anth. Laf., No. 2 (R.), Irom MSS. of the 9th oantury. Cp. Bibbkcjc, I 
ProUgg., p. 379. ' 

» Anlh. Lal^ Ho. 1, 591, 634, 653, 654, 874. 

" AHth.Lal., No. 517 (R.). 

" Aitth. Lat., No. I (B.) : Vide Ribbkok, Prolegg., p. 3^9 fleqq. ; L. M&r.- 
tiB, op. cit., p. 115 BBqq., the latter of whom anggeeta with reason that 
tkej may be the work of au Africao of the 5th or 6th century. 

w Antlt. Lat., No. 713 (R.) (Vergil and Homer) ; the epigram, No. 777, 
"Tate SyraooBla," etc. (Vergil, Theocritua, Heaiod and Humer), was pei'- 
hapa preSied to a onllection a! Vergil's minor poems (op. L. MClleI!, 
Jahrhb.f. Pliilol., 1SG7, p. 803 Beq.). It has not, I belisTe, been obaenu.l 
that No. 788— 

" Maeouinm quisquis Romanus nescit Homerora 
me legat et leetuni credat utrumiiue si hi," 
ia evidently modelled on the firat oouplet ot the An Amaloria ; — 
" Si quia in hoc artem popnio non norit amandi 
me legat et lecto carmine doctua amet." 
Uenerally apeabine, an aocount o( Vergil's three chief models wa 
profiled bj the grammarians to their commentariea and biographiet 

As Veigil is compared with Homer, soLuoan iaaom\laIa4^\<|.'cl.'^«^^d 
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a metrical version of the sayiog of Domitins Afer quoted by 
Quiiiiilian.^ Some lines composed in a metapboncal and 
obscnre atjie profess to giye coooeel to those who ventnre in a 
small boat npon tlie vast Bea of Maro.'^ 

Lastly, these poetical exercises di-ew their materials al«o 
from passages in Vergil's more importaot works, just as we 
have already noticed was the case with the prose declamations. 
More than one poem in the Anthology is inspired by such a 
passage,^ and the school of rhetorio is particularly noticeable 
in the so-called ' themata Yergiliana,' which are variations 
upon verses of the poet, developed according to the pompons 
and bombastic methods in favonr at the time. Such are the 
words of Dido to Aeneas (Aen., iv. 3()6 seqq.}, of Aeneas to 
Andromache (Aen., 3. 315 seqq.), of Saces to Tanins (Aen., xii. 
C53 seqq.).''' We have besides an epistle of Dido to Aeneas,** 

epigr. 233 (rp, ScHMiia and L. MBlIiEB in Jahrbb. f. Philol., 1867, p. 799). 
Tho epigram on TergO, No. eSS (Mbieb),— 

" Alter Homems era vei eodem maior Eomero, 
tot cladsB nameto dioere si potero,"— 
belongs to the latter part of the middle ages, and is therefore omitted bj 
KiBBB. The lines base, bh a matter of fact, notiiug to do with Vergil, but 
!ire part of a medieval poem on the FsU of Troy. Cp. Da M£bil, Po€ne' 
popiil. lal. ant. an XII. liie., p. 313. 

'' " Da numero vatiira hi qaia Beponat Homerum, 
proximuB a prima tnm Moro primus erit. 
At si post primum Maro aepana(nr Homernm, 
loQge erit a primo, qaisqne secandns erit." 

Attrib. to Aloiuqb Aviiua, Anlh. Lat., TIO (B.). 
Cp. QoiKiit.., 1. 1.86. 

°* " Qai modica pelagnB tranHonrris lintre Maronis 
biB senos ScjUae volgo cave scopnlos. 
fled si more cnpis nautae contingere pottam 

carbseufl ut Zepbiris dealne dctur ovans ; 

tnmque salie Instra religuos ape remigis amaeB ; 

sio demam oymbain portuH habebit opiB." 

Fabl. from a MB. of the 10-llth oentor; by L. MetLER in the lihan. Mia., 
ixiii. p. 657 ; BlEB«, Anth. Lnt., So. 7B8. 

"• Vide 46, De Tama et Paltanu 77, De NUo el EuTyala, 99, D« Laoee- 
onlt, 921, In Aerifam {Anllt. Lat-, ed. BiesrI. 

'< Aitlh. Lal. (R.), 366, 223 (attrib. to Cobohatub), 244. The Bnbject ol 
No. 223 IB also treated iu a prose declunntion of Ennodicb (Diet. 28, Verba 
DidonU, etc.). For epecimens of these verse declamiLtions on other than 
Vergiliui siibjeota, vide 128 and 23, eapeciall; the latter. 

" Anlb. Lat., No. 83 (B.). 
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in the style of Ovid, a lament on the fall of Troy, which its 
rhythm bLowh to belong to the latter part of the middle ages,** 
and other similar works of which it ie needlees to speak here. 
These poeti co-rhetorical pi-oductionB cannot utrictly be de- 
scribed as medieval; they belong rather to tho last days of 
the empire and the period iramediately following. The 5th 
and 6th centuries were especially fertile in this class of school 
versification, which was carefully preserved hymen who were 
themselves evidently connected with the schools, and had no 
seruples in mixing these productions, which their degraded 
taste taoght them to admire, with the minor poems of the 
great masters. Hence that strange confusion of names which 
makes the proper arracgment of the Latin Anthology a task 
of such difficulty. In the importance thna assigned to works of 
such base origin are clearly visible the dying struggles of 
classical poetry which, reduced to a miserable existence in the 
artificial atmosphere of rhetoric, had become emaciated to such 
a degree as to show the very skeleton that forms its frame- 
work. But though the character of this last phaae of Latin 
poetry was such, we have preferred to regard it as medieval 
rather than classical, because it was through it alone that the 
ages of monastic asceticism were able to follow, however feebly, 
the footsteps of the mftsterpieces of the Homan literature which 
had come down to them in its company, 

" Du MtniL, Po&. pop. lat. ant. au XU. tiic, p. 300 atqq. For a medi- 
BTsl version at the Aeneid in elegiao eoupletfl, vide Haoen in N. Jahrbb.f. 
Phihl., cii. 10, p. GD6 aqq. 
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CHAPTER SI 

It is impossible to imagine two tLinga more ntterlj diverse the 
one from the other tLati paganiBm and Christianity. Nottiio^ 
conid be more different than their respective ways of regarding 
the world both within and withoab. Christianitj is to a eingn- 
lar degi^e absorbing ; it claims for itself all the being of & man 
and concentrates it apon one idea; all the feelings, the pas- 
sions, the emotions, the instincts which plaj so great a part 
in artistic prodnctions are reformed and regulated by it, and 
bidden to tend towards a single goal. All poetical inspirations 
meet at one point ; one loves in God, one grieves in God, one 
rejoices in God, one lives in God ; God is the basis of every 
formula which determines or satisfies the emotions, the pas- 
sions, the enthusiasms, the hopes, and the fears of the hnman 
soul. The horizon of life is completely changed, and therewith 
its eschato logical principles nudergo a profound revolution. 
The eye is fixed anxiously on the pi-oblem of the life beyond 
the grave, and all the activity of mankind is concentrated on 
this one object. Life on earth is a burden, a pilgrimage, a 
hard and difficult trial ; now for the first time one hears that 
there is a worldly life, that there is a w(»-ld which is daugerons 
and harmful, from which a pious man must keep himself 
severely apart. A violent revolution must take place in the 
conscience of man to enable him to look upon himself and 
society and nature in this way. The poetical ideals conceived 
in an epoch of spontaneous expansion, when the spirit, as yet 
uncurbed and nntormented, followed its nataral impulses and 
claimed the whole world for itself, and with simple faith 
baHeved in it and loved it and deified it, recognising in it ita 
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own proper image, could not fail to be repngnaat to minda a 
wbicli regarded in snch a different manner the relations of I 
tiamau lieiuga to one auuther, to nature and to God, The I 
Bentinient which produced hermits and monks could leave bat I 
little room in the miud for an appreciation of the artistic ideals 1 
of Homer and Vergil, 

Had Christianity remained in the home of its birth and con- 
SnL'il itself to being a religious reform among the Jews, itg 
nntui-a and origin would have tended to the production of a 
peuuiiar class of poetry which might well have been a second 
phase of the ancient Biblical poetry, with which it was by I 
nature most intimately connected. It would have been a phase | 
notably different, no doubt, from that which had gone b 
for there waN in the original idea of Christianity a humanitarian j 
sentiment and a reiinement of religious feeling which gives to I 
Christ and His followers a type very distinct from that of 1 
David, or Isaiah, or any other of the fiery spirits of the old dis 
peneation ; but in any case it would have had this in comuor 
with the ancient Jewish poetry, that it woald not have been the I 
product of a school or of a course of study which had art for its | 
Bole aim. If there was one thing repugnant to the early Chvis 
tian idea, it was artistic conventionality and affectation, with | 
its tendency towards objects other than those of religion. 

Partly because he was a poor Jew who was born ajid who j 
lived iu Palestine and was not affected in any way, like c 
many of his fellow- conn try men who ti-avelled, by the Graeco- 
Bioman civilization, partly because of the spiritaal and mystical 
nature of his teaching, Christ remained thronghoufc indifferent 
to every form of onltnre. Simplicity is the first esternal 
quality in the Christian ideal, which brings it into contrast I 
with the ancient civilized world. Hence the highest Christian 
poetry was not a product of the field of art, fi-ora which the 
faithful followers of Christ held entirely aloof ; it expressed it- 
self not in forms but in ideas and sentiments, clothed for the 
most part in the simplest and humblest of language ; and yL>t, 
without composing a verse, without so much as dreaming of 
poetry, merely following the impulses which the new idea sng- 
^^ted, it produced its ideal of Christ, which \% ^tViaoS. 4sn&^_ 
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^H the noblest of its poetical aehiaveiueats, and wliicH played no 
^H Email part in inspiring that magical eathnaiaam which uoimtad 
^H by millions its converts and its martyrs. Of a similar nature, 
^B simple and regardless of the form, are the poetical effusions 
^H of Francis of Assisi and of the anther of the De Imitatione 
^H Uhriati, which are late but faithful echoes of true and primi- 
^1 tive Christianity. 

^P In its diffusion through the Graeco-Roman world, Christi- 

anity found the soil well prepared alike by the positive and the 
negative qualities of the decadence; nor was it the only new 
element which gave to this epoch a character so diffei-eut from 

I that of the more splendid periods which were irrevocably gone. 
By a slow process, the stages of which can with sufficient study 
be clearly traced, it succeeded in percolating into Graeco- 
Boman society and modifying the latter, though not withont 
itself undergoing the while considerable modification. The 
spirit of proaelytism, which was as i-ooted in its nature as was 
tbe spirit of conquest iu that of Bome, compelled it to make 
certain inevitable concessions. The first of these was that of 
being educated, of becoming cultured, of initiating itself into 
the Graeco-Roman civilisation, and, since the latter was too 
strong to be overthrown, of endeavouring to assimilate itself to 
it with a view of ultimately iuSuencing and modifying it. And 
thus, strange as it seems with the ideal of Christ and his 
apostles before one. Christians could become painters and 
sculptors, poets and versifiers, and could find a vehicle for the 
ezpreasion of their religions sentiments where Christ would 
never have dreamt of seeking, nor indeed would have suffered 
to seek. And thus arose one of the first and chief of 
tbose thousand inconsistencies, which all the pious expedients 
suggested by faith have never been able to explain away, by 
virtue of which Christianity has survived to the present day. 

Christianity was never at its ease when arrayed in the forms 
of ancient poetical art, and the ability of its various poets could 
never do more than slightly diminish the strangeness of its 
appearance. Not unfrequently indeed the contrast between 
the matter and the form would have been positively ridiculous 
to an/ one not blinded by the fervour of religious faith. 
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Christianity found a soil prepai^ed for its reception iTi society, I 
bat it did not find artistic forms appropriate for its aao. The \ 
mysticism and the new tendencies of thought which favoored 
the snccesB of the new religion in the times of the decadence, 
jnat because thuy were the products of decay anil not of re- 
generation, of a weak and senile decrepitude ami not oE a, fer- ' 
Tent and youthful eaergy, could not bring aboat that warmth [ 
of feeling necessary to remodel art in accordance with its new | 
conditions; they could only serve to reduce the ancient formi J 
of art to a yet lower level of degradation. 

Such therefore was the condition in which Christianity found I 
art; it seemed alive in the schools and the general civilisation, 
but it was dead iu the brain and the heart. These empty 
forms then, which were the common property of the civilised 
world, Christianity undertook to withdraw from secular nso§ 
and make a vehicle for Christian religions expression. The 
employment of them had indeed become bo purely mechanical I 
that it seemed only natural to regard them aa open to the Rntt 
comer and capable of being adapted to any sentiment. Oriffi- 
uated in Greece, it had been a task of no small difficnlty, and 
one requiring the assistance of the most splendid representa- 
tives of the Latin genios, to transfer them to Rome; they wcro 
sow to nndei^ a second transition yet more violent than the 
first, becaose in it was involved a negation of all those princi- 
ples of art which Rome and Greece alike had observed. Indeed 
no such act of folly coold hare been attempted except in an 
epoch in which rhetoric exercised »0 tyrannous a swaj orer 
literature that all idea of the intimate connection which should 
esist between matter and form bad long been entirelj' loat. 

In fact, to copy Tergii like Pmdentins, Sedalina, AnlUir, 
Jarencas and ao maaj other Christiaa poet« did,' bj patting 

■ ZMvnf(<v.«&..naL«a.p.IO Mqq.) bas erfbrtid a larf* nmilNr »( 
VatgUiaa n n iau etmcm b«K varions naiinal Latla pM«s torn Iba Sita K> 
the 19th MntuMi. Bat tUt v MMHau. Iwy as tt It. is yi aalf h-^ 
qaate, andatWHlaiinsa^toW MSisfatOvM «r «wia«Mfiar«lB 
writes. A eonvbto •tiiiTiirt»a t» ih* ^m^Urn slws i s to mai 
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iuto hexameters tlie Life of Cliriet, or the Lives of the Sainbi, 
or eveata taken from the Bible, or to imitate Horace or Ovid 
by composing elegiac cooplete or Ijiic odes on Christian enb- 
jects, was to produce work in which the convictions, the-argTi- 
ments, the moralisings might be sincere enongh, bat in which 
the real poetry of Chrigtiaaity coaM have bat little part. To 
vereify the Gospels meant to christianise scholastic exercises, 
but it also meant to take away from the simple nan'ative its 
own proper poetry by tricking it ont in a way repngnant to its 
nature. And yet men brought up amid the Roman onltiu'e, 
with the ancient models continually before them, could not but 
' view with complacency any attempt, however feeble, to fill np 
what must have seemed to them a void in Christianity, The 
description of the storm in the hexameters of Juveiicus might 
serve to recall the famoaa passage of Vergil; more than one 
ode of Prndentins could remind them of Hoi-ace. That there 
was nothing of the ancient poetry in these compositions beyond 
the form, and that true Christian poetry had equally little 
part in them, were matters of no great acconnt in an age when 
poetry was merely looked upon as vei-sified rhetoric. Hence 
the Christian poetry was Christian in subject and pagan in 
form, GO that wheo a Christian poet, as for instance Ansouina, 
does not happen to write on Christian subjects, such is the in- 
fluence of his classical moiieU that it is well-nigh impossible to 
distingnish him from a pagan. This is pai'ticularly noticeable 
dnring the decadence and at the Renaissance, which ai-e the 
two chief periods dnring which Christian Latin poetry was 
allowed to occupy itself with secular matters, and is one of the 
reasons which tended to confi.ne poetry so ligorously to sacred 
themes dnriog the dominion of asceticism. But even during 
the decadence, us long as paganism survived, the Christiana 
were so concentrated by their sti'uggles on the religions idea, 
that it was bnt seldom that their poetry treated of any other. 
And already at this period Christian cnlture is almost entirely 
represented by the clergy, even in poetry ; the poems by lay- 
men which have come down to ns from these centuries are very 
few. Even at this early date one can foresee what will become 
of society and culture when paganism is finally extinct and 
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H all the world ia Christian. We are already in the middle ages ; 

W reltgioQH aathority and the i-eligioue idea have penetrated 
in every act and ordinance of life to the very soul of things, 
and Christianity, developing and adapting itself in accordance 
with its anccesHive trinmpha, instead of being absorbed by 
Koman society, has absorbed that society in itself. The sphei'es 
of buman activity have become widely separated from one 
another in accordance with the various states and conditions 
of men. The first great line of demarcation, finally fixed by 
the triumph of Christianity over paganism, is that between 
laity and clergy ; the former are concerned with the materiaJ, 
the latter with the intellectual life j it seems natui-al to the 
laity that cnltoxe shoald have nothing to do with them, and 
they are no more ashamed of not being educated thait they are 
of not being clergy. In the end the difference is reflected in 
the very names, so that ' clericns ' comea to mean a man of 
education, ' laicua ' the revei-se ; the former is respected, but 
the latter is not therefore despised ; each follows his own trade. 
Thns cnltare and intellectual activity became the exclusive 
property of a religions caste and became concentrated on re- 
ligion ; and every order of society felt the inflnence of thia ' 
caste, whoso nature, mission and tradition was to concern itself 
with the affairs of other people, and which held moreover in its 
power the heart and the soul of every man from the loftiest 
prince to the humblest villein. 

All this defines clearly the direction which Latin poetry of 
classical form is compelled to follow during the middle ^es. 
I artificial product, it ia in the hands of the clergy and 
occupies itself m.aiiily with religion ; with sentiments or emo- 
tiona of any other character it ia not concerned, for even when 
its subject ia secular, as for instance in the versified accounts of 
historical events, the nature of the ideas and the moral reflections 
shows clearly that the point of view is always sti'ictly clerical 
and religious. In the forms, the metres, and the general appli- 
cation of the classical machinery we regularly find the same 
I barbarism and the same ignorance as we have seen to prevail 
in the contemporary schools of grammar and rhetoric, to which 
this poetry may be said entirely to owe its existence. It was 
^ 1_ 
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not the ezpreaBton of an emotion or a Hentimeut, it was not 
even the intelligent imitation of a definite type of art; it waa 
merely an eseroiae in versification, a paatime, and nothing 
more ; it waa a recreation to which an occasional hour might 
be devoted, always, however, ' ad maioi'era Dei gloriam.' A 
professed poet, who waa nothing but a poet, would have found 
little enongh encouragement among people of this kind. This 
becomes clear when we see Lactantiua, Aldhelra, Alcuin, Bede, 
Rhabanna Maurns and others of their class writing Latin versea 
ia the aama spirit as now-a-days one might play a game of 
billiards, and amusing themselves by turning out enigmas, ana- 
grams, acrostics, and similar puerilities by the hundred. The 
character pi'oper to the Latin poetry of the decadence is found 
again in the metrical compositions of the middle agea, except 
that the classical forms are even more rudely treated, and that 
it is clear that, after the great change which has come over 
everything, they have even less right than before to exist ont- 
aide the schools.* And it is further apparent that in clerical 
literature the literary forms have become fixed, after that 
maunei' of stereotyping which is peculiar to the church, on the 
model of the literary taste which prevailed when the ecclesias- 
tical system waa first establiahed in the Roman world. 

Bhetoric and declamation, the eternal, illogical and incon- 
clusive repetition of phrases and oommonplacea, the conven- 
tional and exaggerated epithets, the regular purple patches 
from this or that favourite author and other similar qualities 
remained as constant and invariable in the ecclesiastical litera- 
ture aa the liturgy and the ritual. We find this in Augustine, 
in CaBsiodorua, in Gregory, in Thomas Aquinaa, and we recog- 
nise it in more recent papal bulls and circulars, and in the 
modern Catholic writers, who, inasmuch aa they are still medi- 

■ Le-yser has valoly attempted to defend medieval Latin poetry in hii 
Dt Jicia mcdii arvi barbarie, imprimii circa poeiim Laiinum, Helmet, 1TI9. 
Somevbat inure anaofulul i« Wbiout in hiiAngUi-Latiti Poeti uf tlu Twelfth 
CenluT]) {Euayi un lubjecli roniucted viith the Lileralure, Popular Superiti- 
tioiu and HUturg of Eaglani in the lliddlr. A-jet, ml. i. pp. 170-317). But 
the moBt one can ndmit is a teij lew animportaat eioeptiona. Op. BiEua, 
Ijetch. d, rSm. Lit, im KaTolingi4chen Ztitalltr, cap. II ; Ebibi, AUgem. 
Giieh. d. Lilt. d. Hitielalteri im Alimdlandt. Leipi., 1371-67. 
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Bval in their coltare, tbetr methods of thought and their dia- 
lectic, try in vain to measure themselves with modem science, 
which haa no time to trouble about them. 
The ntter incompatibility that exists between Christianity 
and paganism conld not fail to pat Chriatian poetry to gmat 
inconvenience in ita classical dreaa. Ancient poetry and ancient 
religion were bo closely connected in their canses, their origin, 
and their development that they had beoome in great part 
Lctnally identioa.1. Mythology, itself a poetical creation, occu- 
pied so prominent a place in the expressions, the imagea, and 
the phraseology of poetry, to say nothing of ita ideals, that it 
i impossible to employ the ancient forma to sing of Christ 
and the aainta without at the same time introducing Apollo, 
the Muaes, and the whole of the pagan Olympus. It is true 
that the purely poetical nature of thia mythology enabled it, 
when brought face to face with the new ideaa, entirely to throw 
off its religiona character, and yet retain, aa a collection of 
imaginaj'y names and facts, ita poetical valae ; it waa thna that 
it gained a footing in Christian poetry and art, and managed 
survive in modern European thonght in a way which is at 
first sight surprising.^ (Such a thing conld of course only 
happen without deti-iment in an art the form of which waa 
new, and which, while modifying what it preserved of the 
ancient idea, yet represented it, as far aa it went, justly; in an 
b which waa merely an imitation of ancient forma it could 
not happen without either a losa of the ai-t itself, or, as we find 
a the Renaissance, a loss of the modern idea.) But the more 
Christianity absorbed the ideas of men the more did the 
original incompatibility between Christianity and the pagan 
mythology beoome apparent, and it waa keenly felt by many 
an ascetic who would gladly have avoided it;* but these, in 
sparing their consciences, spoiled their art by the curious ex- 
podienta to which they were driven, as when for the ordinary 

' Vide PiPEB, ilylholonie der chrUUichen Kunst, von dtr Sltitten Zeit bit 
'I itchazthnte Jahrhuadert. Weimar, 184T-1851. 

* " Sed Btf lua ethu-oaa atque postions abjioieudns ; 
duit Eibi turpiter OKCulu. Jupiter et aotiola Cbrisii." 

Bkuhi&d. MoKi.ur., Dt VonUmpt,, p, SS. 
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inTocatioa of the Muees tbej sabstitnted a 'Dotnine labia mea 
aperies,' or, worse still, asked inspiration of the Ood 'who h&d 
made Balaam's ass to speak.' ^ 

But this sentiment was too real not to succeed erentnally in 
finding the means of emancipation. Breaking down the barrier 
of classical forms which imprisoned it, it found a vehicle of e«- 
preseion in that simple and vulgar Latin which had grown up 
nnder the influence of the time and remained the regular organ 
of the Christian litnrgy and faith. Disregarding the quantity 
aud only following the stress, it associated itself with that popu- 
lar poetry which was the natTiral outcome of the new rhythms 
resulting from the intonation peculiar to the new spoken 
languages. And thus there arose the many rhythmical forms 
of Latin poetry, in which it is easy to see that the medieval 
spirit feels far more at its e-ase and far better able to espresB 
itself with freedom and sincerity. However well Prudentins 
and those like him may occasionally have eacceeded in their 
compositions, none of them has ever been able to infuse into 
his work one half of the true and fervent poetical feeling of 
hymns like the Dies Irae and its fellows, so utterly foreign in 
langnage and construction to the classical versiflcation of the 
schools. There one may feel how the soul fears and hopes, 
there one may see its ten'ors and its longiugs, and one need be 
no believer oneself to feel the charm of this beautiful poetry, 
which comes straight from the heart. Among the rhetoiioiaus 
lind the poetasters with their odes and hexameters it is often bo 
bard to believe that they are in earnest. 

This new poetry, the moat notable ancient moQuments of 
which belong to the ecclesiastical Latin and the religions 
sentiment, arose from, the same source as that from which the 
new poetry of the laity, with its new thoughts and its new 
langnage, was also one day to ai-ise ; and it was so in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the ago that, existing dnriug a long 

* " Til mutt[re qaeo. mQlam, precar, as apcrito, 
iyie dooena aBioam qnao doceat Biilasm." 
Hsb:oeb (>aeo. (.), Oct. EpUe. Liodient. ap. Peuiz, Mon, Qerm., ii. 1T7. 
Cp. the puMgu (rom Firuwcs Nolutds, Sioebbkidb end othere collected 
bj Zuiuii op. eit., UDl. 01. 
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period side by aide with the claaaical poetry, it conld not fail 
tio have its inflaenee upon the latter. And the influence was in 
Home measure mutual; for while the popular poetry led the 
classical to neglect quantity and to adopt streaa and rhyme, it 
at the same time borrowed from, it, or rather from those ele- 
ments of culture among which it subsisted, not a few of its 
facts, names and ideas. 

These brief obaervationa on medieval Latin poetry are in- 
teuded to show how little the classical idea was present in the 
minds of the caste which m.onopoliaed culture daring the middle 
ages, and this not alono in worka of erudition, as we have 
already pointed out, but also in those works of the imaginatiou 
which professed to be baaed upon ancient models ; all which 
only serves to explain and put in a yet clearer light the little 
aptitude displayed by this class for the aesthetic appreciation. 
of the poetry of Vergil. Hence this chapter may serve as the 
corollary of those which have gone before, in that it has showo 
that the deficiencies in the studies of these medieval ecclesi- 
ftSticB were accompanied by corresponding deficieuciea in those 
productions to which these studies Ipd them. Thns too we 
have been brought in contact with the popular literatare and 
f poetry, so that our next task will be to consider the 
progress of our poet's fame in this new atmosphere. But be- 
fore entering npon a region so entirely different to that through 
which we have hitherto been passing, it will be well to pause 
and sum up the principal characteristics of that conception of 
antiquity which was peculiar to the middle ages. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

Thb disappearance fi^m Western Europe dnring tbe middle 
ages of the study of Greek was a, factor of no small imjinrtance 
in dtftermining the medieval conceptiou of antiqnity and the 
position occupied in it by Vergil. That division of Europe into 
two parte, dominated by the two great centres ot Rome and 
Constantinople, which appeared eimnltaneonsly with the fall 
of the empire and the rise of Christianity, which became bo 
accentuated after the time of Jnatinian and which culminated 
in the schism of Photins and the separation of tbe two 
Churches, was no lees marked in the world of cultui'e and 
learning. Although Greek had been the language iu which 
Christianity had firet presented itself, and though it was the 
language of the Goepels, of Basil, of Chryeostom, of Diony- 
eiuB the Areopagito and of so many other venerated Fathers, 
yet the centre of Christianity had become established afc Rome 
and exercised from there that nniversal sway in religions 
matters which waa proper to its seat ; bence the Cbnrcb was 
essentially Roman and Latin, and by adopting the most common 
organ of expression, which was Latin, it served to keep the 
Roman literature in eome measure alive, notwithstanding it« 
supreiuB indifference to everything connected with the secular 
side of the latter. The decadence was general, alike in the 
Lrttin and the Greek conn tries, and in both those connecting 
liuks wLich bad bound the two together were in great measure 
destroyed, giving place to feelings of strangeness and distrust, 
«nd even of antipathy and hatred. Thas the civilisation of 
Western Europe lost that G-reek element which had been so 
cljseiy entwined with the Roman civilisation, and had had so 
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great an inflnenoe npoa BiOraau literatai'e. Here and there 
one might be found who knew Greek, some dilettante who 
dabbled in the elements of the langnage, or some master who 
taught the rudiments of it to hia pupils ; ' bnt a knowledge of 
Greek was looked upon as a rarity, and even of those who pro- 
fessed to nnderstand it, the great mass were unable to trans- 
late a line without falling into gross errors. The ignorance 
displayed in this respect by even the most distinguished men 
of the Latin Church is truly remarkable. The moat obrious 
Greek words and those moat indispensable in the language of 
Church and school were explained in the glossaries and en- 
cyclopiedias, and this has misled certain modern writers by 
inducing them to snppose that the use by various medieval 
authors of occasional Greek words implies a knowledge of 
Greek on their part. No such knowledge existed. Except for 
a few books of Aristotle, which were known through Latin 
translations, the only acquaintance with Greece and Greek 
literature was Ihat which could be obtained indirectly through 
the medium of the classical Latin writers. Homer was only 
known by the epitome of him in Latin verse, of which he him- 
self, or, for some unaccountable reason, the Theban Pindar 
was not uncommonly supposed to be the author. - 

' Bat few esoepliona lo wiat I hava siid enn be foand in the irorka 
devoted b; variona scholura to an eiamiDatiou of tlie aliiily ol Greek in tlie 
middle ages. Vide CsuuEa, De Graecia medii aeiri aludiii, Bondiae, 1S4'J- 
1853 ; Le QulY, Sur I'itwU da gree dam let Payi Baa aeant It qtiiuiiimt 
tibile, Cambrai, 162B ; BoQEit, V ScUfiiitme en France, Fans, 1869 ; YouHa, 
Or the lii$UiTy of Oreek litfrattire in, England from Ihe earUetl tiraei lo the 
end of the reign 0/ Jamil I., CambridBe, iaS3; WiaioK, On the Inlrodvctioa 
of Learning in England, in vol. i. of hia Hiitary of Eagliih Poetry, London, 
1840, p. liiiii. Eeqg. ; QaAUEHiao, Intonui agii ilaliaid eha dal lecolo xi. 
infin uerso la fine del xiv. teppero di Qreca, in UUeellanea di vitri^ operette, 
torn, viii-, Tenica, 1744 ; Tocoird, L'heUiidtmt daiia lea fcrivaini du mtytn- 
Sge (fu t'Ci. an xi. tilde, Paris, IBSG ; Xiuubk, Philol. Untera. aua d. MitUlalt. 
(Abhandl. d. bajec. Akad. d. Wibb,. lii. 2), Mimicb, 1891, pp. 52 Beqij.. 63, 
A history of the Btady of Greek in meilieyal Italj baa yot to tie written and 
wuuld bava a q^uite speoial interest, though the eftectB of the Bj'zautine 
dominion are in realitj much less than one would at first aight be incliuad 
_ to expect . 

L * The real antbor waa a certain Iiilicus, who may aleo be Ibe author 

H of the Famca. The work oectainly baloogs to that period, aod, nbether 
H actual]; written as a school-book or not, waa for many centuries in oommon 
H nae in the aahools. Bcoo vos TBiMBBita (13th oent.) plaoea this Latin 

H ! 
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Thus when the writera of the middle ngea conple, as they 
freqaently do in their allnsiona to the great men of antiqaity, 
the names of Homer and Vergil, it is evident that they are 
simply copying mechanically the cnatom of the classical Latin 
writers and the tradition o( the schools. Of the relations be- 
tween Homer and Vei^l they had themselves no idea, auA 
any comparison between the two would have been for them 
an impossibility. Homer was a name and nothing more ; the 
greatest poet of antiqnity who wns really known and atndied 
was Vergil. And hence this writer assumed in the middle 
ages a position both in literatare and education fai- higher than 
that which be had occupied among the ancients, who read and 
studied in their schools the Greek writers also. Bnt on the 
other hand this more absolute supremacy of Vergil over the 
classical tradition was accompanied by a considerabie decline 
in the importance of that tradition itself. The stndy of the 
classics was not allowed to employ more than a very small part 
of the inteltectnal activity ; it had become an entirely secondary 
matter, and was i-egarded with suspicion and dislike. All the 
clergy who concerned themselves with secular atndies were 
simoltancously preoccupied with other and weightier matters. 

Homer alter Staliua, giving a reasioii for eo doing whicli shows alenrl; that 
tho original Homer was not at that time known in Weatem Eoiope : 
" Sei^oitur in ordlne Statium Homcms 

nam Ule GmeouB eititit Oraeoeqna acribebat, 

Heqaentemque Vergiliam Aeneidos habobat, 
, qui principedie eititit poetn Latiuarum ; 

BJu et Homerus oiarait in studila Graeeomm. 

Hie itaquB Vargilium praeoedere deberet, 

■i Lntine qoisptam hune editnta hubeiet. 

Sed ipad (iiaecoB teiaaneaa uonJum eat traudtatua ; 

hisc miiiori locus eat bio Homero datua, 

qnem Pindania philosophua fertur trauatulisEe 

Lalinici^ae doctoribna in metrum cunvertiaae." 
Vidf DiCTT. iloualttrhrift d. Berl. Akad., lB5i, p. H7, Cp, L. MflLLeB, 
Hointrut Lalii,M» in the fhiloloffut, it. p. 47S Beqq., and the Jih«n. Jfint., 
N. F., iiiy. p. 4M2 aeq, ; Dokuiko, Ueber d. Hmnerat Laliimi. Slraaab.. 1884. 
When medievnl wiitera apeak of Homer aa being read and known in their 
time, th«; always mean tiiig Latia Homer. Had Wdioht conaidered this. 
he would not lisTa anid {Biogr. Brit. Ut., i. p. 40} (hat Hom^r was 
the Bcboals of the West down to the ISth ceutory, which is a gtave ei 
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Cassiodorns, while recommending sncli studies to his Tnonlcs, 
doetj not omit to express hia opinion that it is quite possible to 
attain to b-ue knowledge without them. 'None the lesa,' he 
adds, 'it may be well to take of them soberly and with modera- 
tion, not because there is in them any meaua of Balvation, but 
because we hope that, as we pass lightJy over them, it may 
please the Father of Lights to grant ua the true and necessaiy 
knowledge.^ These words serve to define exactly the position 
of the clergy with regard to secular studies during the middle 
ages. Ali the force of their intellects was directed towards 
theology and asceticism, and passed into the abstractions of dia- 
lectic and philosophy. In the face of these, every othei* literary 
study was regarded merely as an education for childran or a 
pastime for adults, and to have occupied oneself exclusively or 
eerionsly with such things would have seemed frivolous and 
unworthy of the dignity of an ecclosiaatic. E^eu those who 
did not go so far as to accuse Sylvester II. of magic because of 
hia knowledge of mechanics and mathematics, yet confessed 
that he was 'too much given to secular studies.'* This way 
of looking at things was unive:-iial ; it was not merely oharac- 
teristic of those who tried to suppress secular studies as being 
founded on p^anism ; it was equally characteristic of those 
who affected, and in some measure strove to promote them. 
This may serve to explain certain contradictions which aome- 
timea appear in writers contemporary with one another, of 
whom one may with justice deploi-e the decay of litei-aiy 
studies, while another speaks of tbem as being in an unduly 
flourishing condition.^ That the varioas objections to secular 

' " Sciamus tamen non in solis littaris positnm esse prTiJentiam, sod 
napieatiaui dare Deum onicuiiiue prout Tult . . . Bi tameu, divina 
gralla anSragante, notitia ipsamm rerum aalirie ao ration abiliter ioqairatiu', 
non Dt in ipaia liabeanius spen provectua noaCd, Bed per ipsa trODSeuntes 
deaideremvs nobis a Fatre Luminum profiCDam aalutaremqie Eapientiam 
debere nonoedi." CtssioD., Intiil. die, c. 2S. 

* " Stadiis aaeoulariLuB nmiium deditua," ^liioir. Zicetlliiig ; cp. Hoos, 
OerlHnHu, o. 13. 

' "OomBtodJa Bfteoular.'nm littoraram magno desiderio fervere oognos- 
cerem, ila nt m^a pars bomiuum per ipaa, ae mundi prtideutium arederet 
adiplaei, gravissimo sum, futeor, doloie permotus, quod Bcriptuns divinia 
ni^lfiiilTi publioi deeanent. cam mandani aactores oeleberriuia prooul dubio 
tiiiditioDe polleieul." Ci^Bion., Prarf, ad Lie. hiil. ; " Unde miror aatia 
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studies did not prevent them from oontiniiiiig to eiist, we have 
already seen; bot this existence was a safficiently wretched 
one, and any idea of 'flonriahing' under such circumBtarces 
was out of the question. Their life at this time was like that 
of an epileptic patient, with frequent fainting fits and a con- 
tinual fear of a final fatal attack. The impreHsion which this 
period g'ivea is such that the historian records as a wonderfol 
and well-nigh miraculous fact that classical studies snrviTed 
at all. It is one long stojy of their perpetual struggles for 
csistence and tlieir feeble signs of life. Like beggars, they 
slink from one monastery to another; seldom do they obtain 
even temporary indulgence from a prince; Charlemagne, who 
gmdingly protects them, is followed by Lonis the Good, who 
detests them.'' 

It was not merely the pagan character of the ancient litera- 
ture which made it distasteful ; its general character of world- 
liness was equally offensive. Aesthetic gratification waa a. 
sensual sin ; even recreation must be edifying. The aim of 
DDltnre, as dominated by monasticism, was not to embellish or 
refine the spirit, but rather to edify and purify it with a view 
to its future life and in accordance with the theological prin- 
ciples which constituted the essence of Christianity. The 
ancient Latin works therefore, instead of having to compete 
with the Greek, were compelled during the middle ages to 
enter into a far more dangerous competition with the Sacred 
Books. These last were the real classics of the time, accord- 
ing to which the mind moulded itself and in whicli it fonnd 



quod non velint myetica Dei Bnoramcinta pa diligentia per^crutari qua Ir&goe- 
diamm naenias et poetarnm figmeutn BudacCfs cupiunt invcstigare labore." 
Pasdh. BiDBKBT. (9th cent,), in Math., p. 411 geq. {Bil>l. pair, max., liv.); 
" Alii autem BtndiiB incitati canniniim ad noeniaium garralitntea alta diver, 
tuat ingenia, famiun Kutem veritatis ergo, I)ei aanctorum raemaraodo geata 
. . . fabalis deleotati, nnn pavent subcludere," Oumtdli). ap. Pertz, 
Mon. Oena., it. 213; " Cmnque gentiliuni figmenta sive deUrsmenta cum 
omnj Bludia videamas ... in gymnaeiia et scholia publice celebrata et 
cam iBode racitala, digntmi dnsimns at panctoram dicta et (acta deBOribantnr, 
et deecripta ad laudem et lionorem Christi leleiautar." llisloT. Elitnsia 
ap. Gale, Seriptorct Hist, lirit., p, 468. 

' " FoeticB oarmina gentilia quae in iuTcntate didiaeiut respuit. nee 
legere, nee audire, nee doeere voluit." Thboiv., Yit. Ludavit. Pii, % 19. 
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its most congenial nntriment. In these, especially in the Old 
Testament, we find already that idea of the nniversality of 
religion, penetrating and influencing every social organism 
which is so essentially part of the Chriatian view of life. 
They then, being in anch harmony with the spirit of the time, 
formed the first fonndations of moral and religious education. 
By their side stood Vergil and the other classical writers aa 
instromenta of secnlar education, but separated from them, by 
that great gnlf which separates the words of a man from the 
words of God and literary esteem fixim religious veneration. 
And though it would have been profanation to regard the 
Sacred Books as literature and thna pnt them on a level with 
the classical poetry, yet none the less they had a special 
literary character of their own, and the continual employment 
of them in the devotional books, the liturgiea and the prayers 
exercised a considerable influence, eapecially upon poetry, by 
ite SQ^estion of poetical forma and images of a peculiar type, 
entirely different to the clasaical and withal moi-e in harmony 
■with the fervent beliefs of the time. This was one of the chief 
of those causes which, as we have already seen, deprived snch 
classical stadies as still snrvived in the schools of all real life, 
and at the same time rendered it impossible for the medieval 
mind to penetrate iuto the true nature of clasaical poetry or 
to regard it without religious prejudice from a purely secular 
point of view. To nnderatand a poetry essentially different 
I from that of the time in which one lives, it is necessary that 
) mind should be able to rise to some higher region, from 
which it may include within ita horizon vainous phases and 
forma of human productivity ; and there is further need of a 
special aesthetic training to render the taste capable of appre- 
ciating things to which it has not been nsed in ordinary life. 
A bare act of will is not sufficient ; there must be present be- J 
dea a degree of education and culture, alike individual antl'I 
liversal, which it wonld be vain to look for among the monkiw 
■ the middle ages. The culture of the middle ages, in every- 
thing concomed with secular mattei-s, was too poor and feeble 
a thing to raise the mind far above the common level. Human- 
ism was essentially foreign to this period ; the most worldly 
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monk, the most passionate admirer of the ancient writei-a, is 
yet infinitely more Philistine than the worst Latinist of tlie 
Renaissance con Id possibly be. Hence, where it is a qnestion 
of aecnlar poetry at all, monk and layman alike nndemtand 
tlie new popular poetry far better than that of classical times. 
Had this not been the case, it would be impossible to explain 
tbe nniverBal appearance in the monasteries of the popnlar 
poetry, and the fact that the monks ai-e its earliest representa- 
tives and editors, alike in Latin and the vernacular. No one 
who fails to nnderstand the nature and the canses of this de- 
cline from the ancient literary ideals, and the otter incapacity 
of tbe medieval mind so much as to comprehend those ideals, 
will be able properly to understand the fact of the Renaissance. 
In fact, the medieval clergy were unable, through the natars 
of their faith, to accept mure than a amall part of the learn- 
ing of the ancients, and that part which they did accept they 
were compelled, by theii' mental habit and tbe character 
of their training, to regard merely from an external point of 
view and in a false light ; but this must not be understood to 
imply that such classical learning as they had did not to them 
represent a great deal. The most bigoted and fanatical ascetic, 
however much he might detest the ancients, yet did not hesitate 
in ascribing to them the most profound wisdom, much in tbe 
same way as he asciibcd it to the Prince of Darkness, to whose 
inspiration he would genei'ally consider their works to be doe. 
Tliis judgment was not, of oonrae, the result of individual 
cxamiuation ( it was due, rather, to that unalterable tradition 
which continued to bring before them the names of Plato and 
Aristotle, Caesar and Cicero, Homer and Voi^il ; nor was the 
principle of omne ignolian, pro magnijico without its weight 
in assigning to the ancients an even greater reputation for 
wisdom than they deserved. The tendency of Christianity was 
not to deny the miracles of reason, but rather to exaggerate 
them, thereby emphasising the merits of faith. The idea of a 
necessary conflict between faith and reason, or of a continual 
contradiction between them, was not one which the Christian 
could accept ; he was therefore unwilling to condemn every- 
thing in antiquity, but, distinguishing the proper spheres of 
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faith and reason, and observing their points of contact and 
disjnnction, he was able to harmonise them one with the other, 
and to show that they were divided rather by the limits of 
their activity than by any innate antipathy or incompati- 
bility. Medieval asceticism might therefore regard antiquity 
aa having accomplished wonderful things, but as having fallen 
into grave errors throngh the want of a higher light; hence 
its temptations were the more dangerous, in that they were 
the more seductive. Reason, according to Christianity, is not 
eiclnded, it is corrected and amplified by faith. But, natn- 
rally, the more important of the two is faith to those who take 
it serionaly ; and the more the mind becomes concentrated on 
this, the less liberty does it allow to the element of reason. 
Besides, there is the obvious dilemma : either reason says what 
is contrary to faith, and is therefore wrong; or it says the same, 

tand then what is the use of it ? Such was the state of thonght 
in medieval monachism ; the importance assigned to reason in 
that great philosophical movement which began with Scotns 
Erigena provoked the hostility of the Church, and it was cer- 
tainly not with its blessing that reason began, timidly at first 
and then more energetically, to resnme its activity, till it 
eventually succeeded in confining faith to its proper sphere of 
the conscience and the emotions and excluding it entirely from 
speculative investigation, and thereby rendered possible the 
science of the present day. 

I From all this there was generated an exa^erated and mis- 
taken notion of the learning of the ancients. But, above all, 
since the moral idea was the only one which penetrated and 
infiuenced the productions of the Christians, so the moral and 
religions side of the classical works alone was considered, if 
apparent, or, if absent, imagined ; the aesthetic side of antiquity 
was entirely disregarded. 

Similarly, too, and for similar reasons, the historical concep- 
tion of antiquity became greatly changed throngh the atmo- 
I sphere o£ the middle ages. To those historical works which 
recorded the antecedents ol that tradition of civilisation on 
which medieval society was based had been added the books 
of the Jews, which had for the faithful an irresistible authority, 
i ■_ 
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and began history 06 mo with a cosmo^nj and an anthro- 
pogoay entirely in accordance with the monotheistic principles 
of Christianity no lege than of JudaiBm. And not only did 
these books claim credenue for a mytholoy^y entirely different 
' from that of the liteiwry ti-adition, bnt tliey further demanded 
that history as a whole shonid be regarded in a special and 
peculiar manner o£ their own, Christianity, when it arose 
from Judaism, had merely enlarged the limits of the latter by 
patting every man into that relation with God which was 
before claimed aa the exclusive right of the Jew alone and 
making the ' In exilu Israel de Aegypto ' the symbolical hymn 
of ransomed bumanity. As a whole, the idea of a divine Ite- 
deemer and the frnitfnl labours of his apostles led naturally 
to that view of history which this idea suggested : the kingdom 
of God, the fall of man, his yariouB wanderings and bis final 
restoration to one fold nuder oqc shepherd, were the chapters 
into which anch a view would naturally divide the atory of 
mankind. And thus history waa divided into two distinct 
periods — a long period of error and darkneaa, and then a period 
of purification and truth, while midway between the two stood 
the cross of Calvary. The nearer and more sympathetic of 
these two periods was that of the world a.i regenerated and 
redeemed, with its moving and poetical stories of tlie suffer- 
ings of the martyra aud the triumpha of the Faith; all the 
vest of history was but a negation, a preparation, a 'discord 
rushing in that the harmony might be prized.' Two cities 
loomed lar^e through the atmosphere of this idea ; Jerusalem, 
the city of God aod Christ, the city of th.e past ; and Rome, 
bathed in the blood of the martyrs, the seat of Poter and hia 
successors, the sanctuary and the centre of living Christianity. 
For the Christian, the history of these two cities first meets 
at the moment of the Nativity and the institation of the Apos- 
tolate ; and from that time oawarda Jerusalem disappears and 
Rome begins. Bnt this Rome was the Borne of the Empire, 
and DO period of history was kept so vividly before the eyes of 
the men of the middle ages as that of the Roman emperors. 
The Papacy, the Fathers, the relations with the Empire of 
Christianity in its beginnings, in its struggles and in its triumph, 
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rtho hiBtory of the organic development of the Chnrch, the very 
elements of sacred and secnlar civilisation, all led back to this 
same period, the nearest in every respect to medievalism, 
Christ stood at the fountain-head of the religions records of I 
Christian history, so its political records began with the first " 
emperor, Augustus, in whoso reign Christ was bom.'' By a 
coincidence, on the miraculous natnre of which the Christiana 
were never tired of dilating, the beginning of Christianity had 
been contemporaneous with the beginning of the Empire, and 
Christ had been born at a moment when Home was at the 
zenith of her power, when peace reigned throughout her vast 
dominions, and a new era was commencing under apparently 
the most favourable auspices. Christ stood at the very anti- 
podes of all this splendour, and, if there ia anything i^ 
able in the coincidence, it is that just at this moment there 1 
should have been born one who, whether willingly or oo, was 
to drive mankind so far back and down from the height of 
civilisation to which they had then attained. But, all question 
of miracles apart, it is clear on historical grounds that the 
new religion would never have prevailed as it did had it not 
chanced upon a period disposed to a general renewal, and a 
society weary of itself and eager for something new ; the ideals 
of Christianity would have remained mere Utopian visions had 
they not found so many diverse peoples niade homogeneous by 
the legions of Rome. The Christians themselves saw this, and 
it seemed to them, as it always appears to those who look on. 
history with the eye of faith, that in it was to be recognised 
the agency of God preparing long beforehand the time most 



' " FiniB oonsnmmatioDJii imperii Bomaui fuit tempore Octaviaui impera- 
toris ; ante quern et poet quern lub nulto imperatore Romanmn imperiom 
nd tantum oulmen peiveait ; ouiua anno 43 dominuB noBter J.C. oatuB fait, 
toto orbe Somima sub utio piioaipe paoato ; ad BigniBi:ait4iim quod ilia res 
oaeli ei terrae natua eaaet in mundo qui caelestia et tetrestria ad invicem 
oonoordaret." E.sattLBxnT. Admost., D« orta et fine Horn. Imp., 20. This 
idea ia so couBtautl; repeated by the medieval obroniotera that fotthei 
itutancea of it need not ba quoted. Vidt, tor tlieee ideas and the Ghiia- 
tian legends about Augustog, tbe anmerous passages collected by Mabbhah!!, 
Kaiterchronik, iii. p. 617 saqq. ; GuiF, Roma nelUi memoiiu t nelte immagU 
nazionidtl medio too, i. pp. 30»-3;jl. 
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n aadnt tiam th^ bad ragg"i''* ^ th» WflHaHcr the 
ide>aC a ipeEvl tfirne pmtactiaa. Ik is a eiMuaaaplace villi 
Bmmb writen^ opedallf of tfce ^igwirtii ■£«,* npon winch 
Tnpl fcaywilTr dwdK tl»t «> anciaKk dnti^ and ■ diviw 
pBipoa* pi^and and gnded tbc create vUsb wa« to lead to 
tbs Cmmdstiaa of Bdem and k^ ■vbnqacat piood position as 
* * ' and eeatn of haamiity; tkia idea was carried oa 
aad nfmidaend in a CbriatiaB aenae by tl»e Clinstiana, so tliat 
tbe medieval writers, no less than th« Fattws and ChriBtian 
poota of an earlier period, all firmlj brltere tliat God permitted 
tbe omqaests of Borne with the express object that that city 
might, bj its central position, serve as the seat of the Yicara 
of Christ." 

When the political importance of Bome came to an end, tier 
influence wu not lessened but ool j changed ; the Papacy and 
the Gaelic Chnrch had anBen in place of the Empire, and 
were carrying on its traditions bj the nniversalitj- of their 
natoie, their inatitntions, and their aims. For the physical 
force there had been snbstitated a moral one — a force not 
entirely new, however, for they were not material means alone 
which served to cement together the Roman Empire and to 
give it that eense of cohesioa which so long anrrived its politi- 
ix.\ dismemberment. And thus, as heir 'of tbe great creation of 



tbia vi 

* Th«M too oaed to Mcribe to divine agenof the Gventa ot ancient historf. 
el iii* ■yip ivl TTjt otKoufiJrrit rirrtt tM 'Piii^k . . . S/x" V*P ^'O" 
•WT^o* nfXuainjr irytiioflar iSirarar. Fl. JoaEPH., B. I., 2, 16, 4. 

i« AmoD^ tbe many eipresBioiiB al this idea whicii oeciu in Latin writers, 
tnav be qnoted the worda put bj Litt (i. 10) into the moath of Romnltis : 
" Abt noiitis Bomanja, Caeleatea ita velle, at mea Boma capat orbjg ter- 
ranmi Bit ; pioinde rem militarem oolant, aciantqae et its poBteris tradaal, 
uollai ipea hnntajua armie Bomanis reaiatere posse," 

■' " Homaoam nrbem Dsqb proeviderat Ctaciatiam popoli prinoipalsm 
wtdeiD tnturaio," TaoM. Ainis., De rtgim. princ.. i. I*. Op. l)*tiiE, In/,. 
3, IS, eld., eta. 
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1 taking the place 
Qie to regard itaelf 
' of the world, to i 
Q that the Church | 



rEome, the Charch sncceeded so entirely 
of the Empire that the Pontifical power c 
and to be regai'ded as the sapfeme pow 
which all others were Bubordlnate. And 
ha,d inherited the abstract part of the Empire, this feature 
of her power conld not fail to make ita influence felt among 
the secnlar authorities also, who all gravitated towards the 
one great idea of the Empire — the idea which Charlemagne 
strove to realise, not as a novelty but as a reataratioo and 
a continuation, which therefore bad its natural head at Home, 
The rude German Kunec aspired to become Oaesar, and boastt 
in the title, forgetting that the power which gave him this' 
authority was a far higher than his own; and if the reint' 
sometimes broke in the weak hands of this or that individual,! 
yet many a prince felt on his neck a heavier weight than evef i 
the ancient Empire had laid on its conquered provinct 
one poor consolation for us Italians in all this gloomy period 
of onr history. And thus this idea of a universal enapire 
became in the middle ages, particularly after Charlemagne," 
80 dominant, that the whole of history was looked upon merely 
as a succession, of great monarchies, successively entrusted by 
the Divine Will with the sovereignty over many nations." 
Hence, according to this view, the position occupied by Greece 
in history is insignificant — her one great man is Alexander — 
while of Rome bofoi'e the Empire, notwithstanding her more 
edifying moral character, there is no mention whatever, except 
in connection with a few of the more important conquests. 
The middle ages did not concern themselves with any but the 
conception of the Empire ah'eady constituted and complete 
and fashioned on that gigantic scale which was their ideal of 
political society and imperial power ; hence their historians 
pass generally with one step from the foundation of Rome to 

L the times of Caesar and Augustus. 

H The principal part therefore of ancient history becomes 



" For the history of this view tide Bhtcb, The Holy floman Ejnjjji 
" Vidt, tot thia and tor tlie lUBtoriaitl ute ma^Je ot the famone dn 

Onuial aod Nebachadnez^ar, the nnmecoua panillelB collected by Mabbiuhn, 

Kaiterehronik, ill. p. 35&-SC1. 
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bistorj of tlie Empire as subordinated to and confused witli 
th&t of Christianity and regarded from its point of view, and 
19 fall therefore of legends and mis representations. Rome 
always remained morally the head of the world, and no city in 
the West, notirithatanding the greatness of the new oations, 
was able to come near the splendonr and importance of that 
venerable aqd majestic min, or even to eqaal the lustre which 
the Roman name had lent to Conatantinople. The cities of the 
medieval princeB, e.g., Charlemt^ne'a Aqniagrana,'* figure bnt 
fijightly in hbtory, and not proportionately to the achievementa 
of their mastere. Ifationality was, it is true, growing np in 
the field of morals no less than in that of politics and in the 
new literatnres as mnch as in the new political gronps into 
which Europe vras being divided, but its growth was gradual 
and for the most part unobserved. A system of reflection 
capable of reducing to a principle, as would be done now-a- 
days, that sentiment which slowly bnt surely was preparing 
for the birth of modem Erirope, was not at this period in 
existence. Public rights did not rest in any way on a concep- 
tion re.tulting from a feeling of nationality, but were based on 
the entirely opposite principles of feudalism and imperialism. 
Nor, indeed, had the nationalities themselves as yet become 
well-determined entities, however much their tendencies might 
be in that direction. Resulting from a combination of various 
elements, they were naturally unable to develop otherwise 
than gradually, and they had still Bittch to experience and 
achieve before their respective individualities could be defi- 
nitely fixed. And hence it arose that, in spite of national 
development, no real rebellion against certain ideas could take 
place, but these ideas continued to be accepted and followed. 
The Teutonic and Latin i-aces were diametrically opposed to 
one another and separated by lively antipathies, for which 
there was every historical justifioation ; the Germans, though 
quickly corrupted themselves, yet retained certain ideas which 

'* " Drba aquenaiB, urbs regalis, 
Sedea regni prinoipalis, 
Prlmft regum ourU." 
Cp. B»ca, Iht Ban RuwuR Empre {ed. 1S92), pp. 72, 818. 
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I they had iDleriied from tlioBe barliaroiis ancestors of iheira-f 
F whom Tacitas had oontrasted with the Romans — mnch aa hi 
might have coutraated them with any other civilised nation— 
and hence persisted in regarding the ' Walschen,' or Latin I 
races, as dissolute and corrupt; bnfc none the less they had J 
no hesitation in admitting their own barbarism,'* and in recctg- 
nising the intellectnal and civil saperiority of their rivals. I 
Hence that unanimous reverence, in intellectnal it not in | 
material questions, which gave to all the nations of Earope so 
lofty a, conception of Bonio that any idea of I'ivalry with her 
was out of the question. This reverence shows itself in a 
thousand ways, In words, in ideas, in the acts of the German 
emperors who called themselves Roman, in the crowds of J 
piigrima that flocked to the centre of civilisation and Chria- 
tianity, in the naivo guide-books, written for their use, on 
the ' Wonders of the Golden City of Rome,' in the emphatic 
expressions in which a thousand writers of the middle ages 
indulge,'^ and uot least in the significant endeavours of so 
many new nations and princely families to connect themselves 
with Rome by legends of their origin, in which they traced 
back their families, like Augustus and other Romans, to the 

(heroes of Troy and the great names of Roman history'^ — a . 
" " Anditoribas otina erat laoialiter fari neque aoans eat qaiaqiiam oorani I 
magiBtra Un|^n barbara loqai." Bhuno, Vit. 3. Adalberti, 5 (ap. Psbto, I 
Scriptt. nr. Qerm., iv, p. 677), It is very oommon (or raeiiie»ai writer* lo 
■peak of themselreH or their laugaage an baibarouB. One need only look at 
the long notieea nnder tits word barbanit in the indices to the variaas 
volomea of tha ScHptt. rer Qerm. Vidi also my note on p. 122. 

'• The rart and ooraplioated hiatoty o( medieval Borne is an inspiring 
theme alike for the ChriBtiau and the fieetbiuker. Gibbon, PAfBNCOBDT, 
OREaoBonuB and Heijuont have studied it Irom diverse points of Tiew, the 
two last eapeoiall; so. GrenoroviuB, in his work of unfailing delieacy and 
Bautnea, has shown bimaell, as he was, at once scholar and poet, and has 
prodoced a book which even those anacqaaiuted with the snbjeot may read 
with pleasure. Bnt by none haa the fascination eierciaed by Itome over the 
medieval mind been at once so fully and so vividly described as by Ahtdho 
Gku is hlB Roma nella memoria e nelU iimtaginaiioai del medio eon, Turin 
(Loesoher), 1882-3. 

■' Cp. Ghubbe, Die groiien Sagenkreiie da MittelaUeri,^. GS ; Beuquakn, 
La faieination de Gulji, p. 37 seq., and BiirFENBBBO, Ckroa. rimie de 
Philippet Mouikei, L p. ecixivi., the last of whom mentions also sevenl 
modern writers who have taken thene raedieval follisa seriiinaly. Vide also 
Bota, Die TTujcaagt dtr Fraakai iu the Qermania of FniirEa, L 31, and , 
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teadencj on which the greatncBs of the ioflDence exercised by 
so popular a work as the Aeneid will be readilj understood.'^ 

The imperfect and hitherto confused development of nation- 
ality, especially in matters of sentiment, rendered poeaible this 
idea of the Empire, which resnlted both from the traditional 
elemeat« of cnltore and also from the more obvions and 
vieible points of connection between the present and the past 
ia matters of politics and religion ; hot it could be no more 
than an idea. The actual restoration of the ancient Empire 
was an impracticable chimera ; the conglomeration of varions 
peoples nnder one raler was bound to be nnnataral and pre- 
carious. The secret of the old Roman cement had been lost, 
and in any case the individualities of the separate nations had 
become too highly developed for it to bo possible to combine 
them a^ia into a single oi^nism. Moreover, the Geraaan 
races, ■nhom the weakness of their superiors had suSered to 
gain the upper band, were incapable, as may still be seen at 
the present day, of aBsimilation, and thus, so far from assimi- 
lating others, great masses of them were themselves assimilated 
when brought into contact with various of the neo-Latin 
nationalities. Tet the conditions of thought tended irresistibly 
towards the idea of the Empire, which is always present to 
the chosen spirits of the age, whether in the Utopia of a 
thinker or in the deeds of an emperor; while here too ia 
apparent that lack of connection between the ideal and the 
real which gives to the middle ages so peculiar a character. 
It 18 an age which, while having its attention wholly fixed on 
the ancient world, which it wished to continue or restore, was 
yet throughout, without knowing or wishing it, preparing' for 
the developments of modern times ; it resembles a man who, 
by some strange hallucination, while walking forwards thinks 



on the iB.me aubjeot, Zabnceb, in tba Siiitingtbericht. d. iSehi. Qeieh. d. 
Will., 1808, p. 257 Boqq,, 284 ; BaiOH. Die iTojaner am Bhein, Bonn. 1836 ; 
CmczEHikCH, Dit AsHcii e'e. im aiiu6laU^, p. 36 iieqq. ; Q. Pabib, Hintoria 
Daretii Frigii eU oriptu FTane')TUiii, in Bumania, iii. p. l£9aeqq. ; BnEaQRBB, 
La 'i'royent en Anglrterre (Caen, 1867) ; GRiP, Homa, eta., i, p. 22 BSqq. ; 
Btdbebq, UndmokningaT i gcTmmvk Mytholoni (Sluokliolm), i. p. 2i wqq. 

" Cp. DoNOEB, Die Sage root trojanisch- n Kritge in den Bearl/citungen 
dtM alUteUUert uKd ihreit antlkcn QuelUn (Leipe., 16GS], p. 19. 
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that he is walking' backwards and wishes to do so. Never waa 
there an age which, to judge by its thoughts and its writings, 
was more opposed to the ideas of progress or social revolntiou ; 
Dever an age which seemed nioro motionless and stereotyped ; 
and yet there was never another in which thought and feeling 
nnderwent snch great changes or daring which society was 
so completely transformed. In this exceptional condition of 
affairs is to be (onnd the key to the many pecnliarities and 
eccentricities of this epoch in respect to matters in which 
ancient and modem thought are in accord with one another. 

Medieval ideas wore of such a kind that Vergil was bound 
to be, as in fact he was, the most popular of the Roman poets ; 
for in him his readers fonnd as it were an historical echo of 
that Roman feeling which he had been so supremely able to 
represent and interpret.'^ The bistorical epoch moreover to 
which he belonged and in which he had been so prominent a 
figare was the one which was best and most commonly known, 
and formed the centre in every conception of antiquity. The 
fact that he lived during the reign of Augustus, at the begin- 
ning of the Empire, and in such close proximity to the birth of 
Christ, served to place Vergil in the moat favourable light 
possible for the medieval mind, and played no small part in 
developing the historical aide of his I'eputatioa. And together 
with this went the religious and philosophical side, by virtue 
of which he was regarded as a man who was 'not far from 
the kingdom of God,' and was famished besides with an un- 
fathomable store of universal wisdom. All the ancients, whether 
prose-writers or poets, were regarded as ' philosophers ' ; but 
the schools of grammar and rhetoric kept chiefly the poets in 
view, and here again Vergil occupied the first place. Hence 
Vergil was the most widely known and, if one may use the 

" " Ills {Homerns) in laudem Qraecomm, hie aat(?m (Vergiline) in glociun 
Bomanoraia oanecripsit." Vergil, rit. (gth cent.), ap. Eaobk, Schitll. Hem., 

S997. Otliera eipreas this diHeiently, icgardiug him aa the singei of 
atavian, who repreaeuted to the modieinl luiad the oulminkting point of 
Bemaa gieatneBa. "Aeneida consoriptam ■ Vergilio qnis poterit infitiari 
nbique laiidibuB respoudsFe OatBviani ; oum pnens nihil aut plane parum 
•iua mentio videatoi nominatim iuteraetif" Cnutoi.U n^u geita (lltli 
cent.) Brgum. 
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word, the most popular of the ancient writers, though he did 
not reallj figure in the minds of enlightened men as the sole 
representative of the wisdom of the ancients. When the scien- 
tific ardour and the strong intellectual moveuieiit which arose 
at the beginning of tho 12th century had given to Aristotle 
his well-known poBition in the schools of philosophy, he too 
was looked npon as omniscient ; but Vergil Btill remained at 
the head, because hia fame, thoagh leading np to the idea of 
the philosopher, yet was not properly an affair of the philo- 
sophy-schools, but was connected with those more general &nd 
otementarj studies of Latin with which Aristotle had nothing 
to do. The central point of Vergil's fame waa always the 
school of grammar, which gives ns a further and really the 
fundamental side of his medieval celebrity. The new tenden- 
cies and the new aims implied by scholasticism made themselves 
felt, no doubt, even in the schools of grammar, and masters, 
who were well-known in their own time and for generations 
afterwards, composed poems eipressly for school use, which 
achieved great success ; but tho Alexandre^ of Gnatier de Lille, 
with its many imitations of Vergil, though much read in the 
schools, yet never acquired the authority of the ancient poet, 
any more than tho populai- gi-ammars of Villedieu or Petras 
Eliaa were able to acqnire the authority of Donatas. 

To snm up then, the medieval reputation of Vergil has tlii'ee 
sides — the histoncal, the philosophical and religious, and the 
grammatical; this last is the lowest and the most trivial, bnt 
yet forms the base on which the others rest. As for the 
aesthetic or properly artistic side in this conception, it is re- 
duced to nothing, and is supplied by the extent of the othei'S, 
which bat for its absence conld never have attained to snch 
striking proportions. 



CHAPTER SIII 

Thb ordinai-y conception of the 'Middle Ages,' tlie conceptiott 
irhich has given them theii- name, is that negative idea of them^ 
■which reanlta from the intimate relation between antiqnity and 
the Renaissance. The Middle Ages seem a period of aberra- 
tion, across which ancient and modern Europe hold out their 
hands and welcome one another. Bnt this conception, based 
on the final resnlta, must naturally be modified when one wishes 
to proceed from what ia negative to what is poaitive, with a 
view to studying the true relations of the thi-ee great historical 
periods and the ctinsea of the changes that led from the one to 
the other — changes which can never be sudden, bnt are always 
prepared beforehand and governed by strict physiological laws. 
An analysis of medieval thought in the matter of its conception 
of antiquity will show clearly a continnity on the one hand with 
that of antiqaity itaelf, and on the other with that of the 
Renaissance. In the epoch immediately preceding the middle 
ages are to be found elements which may explain how many of 
the aberrations of that period came about, while in the middle 
ages themselves appear the tendencies which prepared the 
way for the Renaissance. Two parts o£ this great epoch of 
history may be diatingnished, which, while during a certain 
penod contemporaneona and parallel with one another, yet in 
the end serve to divide the middle ^es into two distinct sec- 
tiona. There is the Latin middle age, with its closer connection 
with antiquity and ita cnlture based on thia, and the popular 
middle age, with its new elements and ita emancipation from 
every tradition. The two classes of clergy and laity, the dis- 
tinction between which formed, as wo have seen, one of the 
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chief cbaTacterietics of the middle fige», are foand associated 
in both these moyemeDts, but not in eqaal proportions. In the 
first the initiative and the preponderajice is with the clergy, in 
the latter with the laitj ; the prevalence of the laity in caltnro 
and intelloctnal life comes out clearly in the Kenaissance, which 
is all their doing, and hod its psychological antecedents, as we 
shall see, in the secnlar and popular literatnre.' 

Classical antiquity, wilh Yer^l at its head, dragging itself 
along among the entirely unsympathetic and heterogeneous 
elements of medieval clericalism, may be compared to a son 
which, shining tbrongh a fog, loses its power to illumine, to 
warm and to fertilise. Nor could this great eclipse come to an 
end till the classical studies had been transferred to the laity — 
a change which could only be brought about gra^liially. The 
snpremacy of the clergy and the religions sentiment and the 
general preponderance of faith over reason in the middle ages 
were a necessary result of the recent conversion of Europe to 
Christianity. Snoh an event could not possibly take place in 
snch proportions, and with ench intensity, without the accom- 
paniment of a turmoil, the effects of which were of long du- 
ration. Enrope was bound to go through that period of en- 
thusiastic illusion and fanatical concentration upon a single 
idea characteristic of every neophyte. And this period, with 
its inevitable restriction of the intellectual movement to the 
sacerdotal caste, was bound to endure as long as re&eotion 
remained in abeyance and the laity were unable to reassnme 
the initiative in matters of culture and intellect. 

Certain personal tendencies of Charlemagne and certain 
measures of his on the subject of aecnlar education have led 
many to regard this prince as the author of a sort of first 
Benaissance. That be was indirectly useful to secular studies 
cannot be denied; but hia only interest in them was with a 



< Tbe reairakeniKl aotivity o( the IsHy giiTo rise to a bitter animosity 
between the two oIbesbb, Thich oceasionally found expresBlon in violent 
UnituiLge. TbQS, an inaoriptian in the tJhurah of Bt. Martin, at Warau. 
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■ Tiew to Bac[«d stadies, and nothing which he effected has an^- 
r thing whatever to do with the Renaiasanoe. I do not know 

whether my judgment of this prince is prejndiced by that 
repugnance which an Italian cannot fail to feel towards one 
who was the cauao of that temporal power of the Papacy which 
did such harm to all Enrope and has been till recently the 
cnrse of our nnfortnnate country. It certainly seems to me 
as if about his histoiical personality o£ prince, legislator and 
warrior there hung an unpleasant odour of sanctity. He was 
the ' homo Fapae ' par excellence, and no other Christian 
monarch was ever each a favourite ia the monasteries, which 
contributed not a little to the elaboration of the legend which 
originated that type of ' 671011 Carlone ' so justly ridiculed by 
the refined malice of Ariosto. Charlemagne's only conception 
of Becular education was the clerical one, and all hia measures, 
instead of stirring the laity to life, tended simply to leave them 
more and more under the barbarous and unpro6table dominion 
of the clergy, which he made still stronger by hia new founda- 
tions. He strove mainly, and with reason, to raise the clergy 
from the unparalleled depth of barbarism and ignorance to 
which they had sank in France ; he wished the laity to be 
educated too, bat this education was to be imparted by the 
clergy and its object was to enable them to understand the 
aervices in church.* He may perhaps have wished to make 
' education compulsory,^ but even so it was not to be secular in 
aim ; parents were to send their children to the monastic or 
the parochial schools 'to learn correctly the Catholic Faith and 
the Prayers, so as to be able to teach them to those at home.'* 
Charlemagne was a great man by reason of hia iron energy, 
and he displayed talents as an organiser nncommon in con- 
temporary lay princes, bnt ho was a thorough German, and 
lacked that refinement and imagination which distinguished the 
great Italian ecclesiastical organisers, who built np the mar- 
vellously solid fabric of the Roman Church ; he lacked the 

L » Vide Spbodt, Gach. d. UnUrricMiiBei. in Deutschl.. , 

I ' Vidt Bdbdinoeb, Von den Anfangen det Sehuliuaiiya (Zurloli, 1SC5)| I 

■ p. n. 

■ « Vide Sfbobi, op. cit., p. 89. 
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cliief characterietica oE tbe middle ages, are fonnd associated 
1 both these movements, but not in equal proportions. In the 
first the initiative and the preponderance is with the clergy, in 
the latter with the laity; the prevalence of the laity in culture 
and intellectual life comes out clearly in the Eenaissance, which 
is all their doing, and bad its psychological antecedenta, as we 
shall aee, in the secular and popular literatni'e.' 

Classical antiquity, with Ver^l at its head, dragging itself 
dong among the entirely nnsympathetic and heterogeneous 
elements of medieval clericalism, may be compared to a sun 
ich, shining through a fog, loses its power to illumine, to 
rm and to fertilise. Nor could this great eclipse come to an 
end till the classical studies had been transferred to the laity — 
a change which could only be brought about gi-adually. The 
supremacy of the clergy and the religious sentiment and the 
general preponderance of faith over reason in the middle ages 
were a necessary result of the recent conversion of Europe to 
Christianity. SucJi an event could not possibly take place in 
Buch proportions, and with such intensity, without the accom- 
paniment of a turmoil, the effects of which were of long du- 
ration. Europe was bound to go through that period of en- 
thusiastic illusion and fanatical concentration upon a single 
idea characteristic of every neophyte. And this period, with 
its inevitable restriction of the intellectual movement to the 
sacerdotal caste, was bound to endure as long as reflection 
remained in abeyance and the laity were unable to reassume 
the initiative in matters of culture and intellect. 

Certain personal tendencies of Charlemagne and certain 
measures of his on the subject of secular education have led 
many to regard this prince as the author of a sort of first 
Beuaissauce. That he was indirectly usefal to secular studies 
cannot be denied; but his only interest in them, was with a 



1 The reatra^ened Botivit; ot the laity gsvo rise to a bitter animositj 
between the two classes, n'hich oceasional!; foand eipression itt violunt 
laQgUBge. Tbua, an inscription in the Chnrcb ol Bt. Martin, at Worms, 
tuna: 

"Cam mare BJccatar et daemon ad antra levittnr 
tuuo primum tuicus Gl clero Mas ai 



. J 
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clasBical tradition. Sach a combination of two procensea, ap- ^^^^H 
parently contradictory, in the Bpontaneons growth of the living ^^^^H 



parently contradictory, 

languages, would have heen incompatible with the culture and 
the ideas of the Benaiasance, when hnmanism and clasaicitjin 
drove the popnlar element entirely out of literature ; bnt wo 
have seen how different it was in the middle ages. TbiB eman- 
cipation of the vernaonlar was so legitimate that it was even 
able to penetrate the walla of the monastery and pt-evail upon 
the monk to abandon now and then his strained attitude of 
mind and be a man again, if only for a moment. There were 
oonacience-pncka, no'donbt, for the old pagan ideas of the 
varioas European peoples entered largely into their popular 
national poetry, and we hear many a voice raised against these 
'vain and profitless' songa of the vnlgar. Bnt if the conscienos' 
bad found a way of adapting itself to the classical literature, 
which was after all but an artificial impost on the mind, it was 
compelled to admit these dear records of country, of mother- 
tongue, of early recollections, so natural in their growth, which 
it required an effort not to remember bnt to forget. And here 
too was & fact of seemingly little moment, yet pregnant with 
grave consequences. The popular poetry, with its indifference to 
cultnre, was secular in its very essence, and remained so in the 
middle ages even when the monks contributed to its production. 
Through it the clergy came in contact with the people, and not 
only did the division between clei^y and laity become leaa 
marked, but the laity began once more to take its proper place 
aa intellectual leader. And thus the clergy, without wishing 
or knowing it, were assisting in a movement which was des- 
tined eventoally to deprive them of their nndispated sovei-eignty 
over the minds and hearts of men and to bring forth many an 
anathema from the Church. But the march of events was 
irresistible, and a bundled other features, material or moral, of 
this very period show clearly enough that the absolute dominion 
of faith conld not be more than transitory and that reason 
imperiously demanding its proper rights. 

The caoses which produced popular poetry were so powerful 
that their influence even extended to Latin, producing thafr 
popa tar rhythmical Latin poetry which was esaeotially medio' 
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hod its awn classics,^ and kept living side b^ side with the rer- 
nacalar literatnre to the end of the middle ^es. This cannot 
easily be esplained if one does not consider the exceptional 
state of half-life in which Latin was &t this period ; for while 
it was not really a living language, it was yet a language in 
Dse, and in ase too to snch an extent that a movement like that 
in the vernacular was bound to appear to some degree in it also. 
With the 12th century began that prodigious movement which 
was to do so mnch in the spheres of science and art and t^i 
mark the opening of a great epoch in the history of humanity. 
In this movement the motive force comes from the laity ; 
among tliem took place that wellnigh paradoiical anion, which 
yet became so intimate, between the romantic and chivalroua 
poetry of purely popular origin and culture, tradition and 
learning, whereby the popular poetry was finally raised to the 
level of an art. Hence the apparently singalar fact that the 
Goliards, while composing rhythmical Latin poetry of an en- 
tirely unclassical and modem type, jn form and feeling thor- 
onglily in sympathy with the laity, yet, in that they write 
Latin and are men of education and claim to be such in their 
verses, look upon themselves as belonging to the clergy and 
Bpeak of the laity with the greatest contempt.' Such a nse of 
Latin and its close connection with the vernacular as an organ 
of thought and feeling made the names of the ancient tradition 
very familiar to the popular literature, in fact more so than 
would have been possible under more normal conditions; and 

' TouuABo DA CjsTii (I2'13tb cent.) iliBtinguislies in his Sunana dielamiftit 
(ap. HiHN, Cull, non., i. 280) tbres kiada of dictamm : " prosaioom ut Cas- 
(iodorii meCiicam ut Vei^ili, ritmicQin ut Frimatia." For this Psihab, who 
ii Buppoaeil to be the Primaeso ol Bocoaccio {Decant., i. 7), vide Osiuit, Kl. 
Schrifl., iii., p. 11 Beqq. ; P. Metis, Ducumtnti maniticrin de Vaae. lilt, de 
la Franct eoniervit dam la bihl. de la Or. Bret., i. p. IG eeqq.; BaLl M^DW, | 

Cronina, p. 41 Baqq. ; SlBACOiU, I Guliardi, Florence, 1898, p. 72 « 

' One wtitea : 

" Aeetimctur uutam laieus ot brutus, 
Dsm ad artem surdus cat et mutua." 
Another : 

" LiteratoB oonvooat decua virginala, 
laiuoium eieorat peotns beatiale." 
Cp. EDUTaan, Die latciniichen Vaganltulieder den MittelaUeTt (Gorlilz, 
IHTO), p. i.% 
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hence theee namea are found as it were in BunpeiiBioD in this 
heterogeneooB medium, whether the new feeling finJs eiprea-- 
sion in Latin or in the Temacular. Thus too it came about 
that antiquity, when bronght into this new cuiTCnt, nnderweat 
a yet farther change, new and different to that which it had 
undergone at the handa of the monks, so that we find it farther 
cnrionsly traveEtied according to the ideas of romanticiam. 
Hence it may happen that an author, e.g. Ovid, is at the same 
time being 'moralised,' that is interpreted allegorically with 
a view to moral edification, and ' romanticised,' that is having 
the gallant adventnres which he describes travestied according 
to the notions of contemporary chivalry. The current of the 
new popular poetry is so strong that it inundates the elements 
of culture and sweeps away with it the language, the forms and 
the facts of the ancient poeti-y, and makes them its own, with-l 
out heeding that want of harmony which to a modern taste is 
BO distressing. 

The artistic and intellectual productivity of the time came 
thna to hare two distinct directions, on the one hand learned 
or scholastic, on the other popular or romantic ; and hence the 
conception of antiquity became in like majiner two-fold and 
was divided into the scholastic and the romantic. The former 
coincided originally with the clerical conception of the early 
middle ages, and then went on gradually purifying and emend- 
ing itself till it finally separated from the latter and culminated 
in the Renaissance ; the latter, arising from secnlar ideas be- 
longing to the later middlo ages, remained pecaliar to popular 
and romantic works and continued to find expression as long as 
the popnlar element was allowed any place in literature, Hence 
it is not surprising to find both conceptions present in one indi- 
vidual, and it was no uncommon thing for the same man to 
compose learned works and I'omantic poetry. The scholastic 
conception furnished little on the aesthetic or sentimental ei3o 
and left this deficiency to be supplied hy the romantic. We 
need not follow here the various vicissitudes of Vergil dne to 
tilts romantic tendency; we shall speak of this in our second 
part. 

But antiquity did not come equally nnder the infiuence of 
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1 all countries of Western Europe; Bome were 1 
inolined to this form of travesty, others less; the teadency 
varied, just as the date of the origin of the vemacnlar literatnre 
IB in some countries earlier, in others later. These facts have 
both the same obvious reason, namely, that in some countries 
the classical studies were more truly indigenous and more vital 
than in others. Hence it will be readiJy understood that the 
first to break away from the classical tradition were the non- 
Latinised Germans and Celts ; after these came France and 
Provence, and lastly Italy, Spain and Portugal. Italy was 
naturally the home of the classics and was looked npon even 
daring the middle ages as classical jiar excellence. Here Latin 
&ad the vernacular were least at variance with one another; 
not only was the latter the immediate and natural offspring of 
the former, hut although it had acquired a separate individu- 
ality, it yet bore such a likeness to its parent that it was better 
adapted than any other vernacular to the classical forms. And 
thus it became, among the living languages, the classical lan- 
guage of the Renaissance, which had its origin, as it was bonnd 
to do, in Italy, and spread thence, owing to Italian induence, 
elsewhere. 

Certain expreesions by non-Italian medieval writers, and the 
mention of schools held in Italy by laymen, have led some 
modern scholars to suppose that already during that period of 
the middle ages which was anterior to the growth of popular 
literature the education of the laity in Italy was better than 
elsewhere ; and this fact has been brought into connection with 
the Renaissance.^ That the Italian laity was in reality mnob 
more cultured than that of the rest of Europe does not, bow< 
ever, seem to me probable, nor is it in any way proved by 
these vague notices, which are all we have on the subject; and 
while it is impossible to speak with certainty on the subject, it 
is at least worthy of note that the Italian laity does not appear, 
before the rise of the vernacular literature, to have been any 
more productive than the laity of other countries. However 

° Thii IB the subject of GieaEBSECHT'a Di liticrarum ttudiii apud ZtaJoM 
jnimii mtdii oict lacculit (Burl., 1846). Cp. BuBcsatBDi, Die Cuttur dtr 
JUnaitianee in llalUa, p. 173 Beqq. 
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paradoxical it may aoand, the true beginninga of the Renais- 
aaace mnat be aonght, not in the elemeats of traditional cnltnre, 
but in the new elements, not in the Latin literature, bat in the 
vernacular. There is Tiaible among the Italian Jaity a strong 
desire to be initiated in classical cultoi'e, but this desire appears 
oontemporaneously with the development of the vernacular 
literature, and thei'e are no atriking traces of it at any earlier 
period.^ The ideas too which we find among them, when this 
tendency appears, show clearly that in Italy, as elsewhere, the 
initiative in these studies was peculiar to the clergy; while 
even had the Italian laity been more highly educated thaa ^'aa 
the case in other countries, yet such education conld not have 
been different in its aims and its limits to that of the clergy. 
The conception of antiquity and the position assigned to it in the 
history of humanity were the same for the Italian layman as 
they were for the monk, and it must therefore have required no 
little effort on the part of the laity, even iu Italy, to throw off 
these medieval notions with which they were burdened and to 
arrive at that intelligent and appreciative study of the classics 
which is the characteristic of the Renaissance. To attain to 
this, it was necessary to free the mind entirely from that clei-ical 
influence which debaiTed it from a proper comprehension of 
antiqaity; it was necessary to expand it, to elevate it and to 
exercise it in a school which should ronse to life again all its 
sleeping powers. And this school of exercise the layman found 
by devoting his energies to subjects untouched by tradition, 
whereby, in a fashion which was the more vigorons in propor- 
tion as it was more natural and spontaneous, he was gradually 
enabled to refine and purify himself, till he finally succeeded in 
elevating himself to the true level of ancient art. It was really 
only the agility of mind which the popular poetry and the new 
forms of art induced that made it possible to recover that 
feeling for antiquity which had long been lost or perverted. 
Latin, and its employment according to classical models, conld 
only lead to stagnation, not to progress. This is clear enough 

* For tlia liteiftr; enlture and the Latin poetry oE Italy during the lOth, 
lltli and 12th ceutaries, vide Uoiici., Cultura mi^dievalt t pottia latiiia in 
JluJia, eH. (Aume, 1bS2j. 
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when we observe the dISerence in originality and artistic genios 
of the same man (e.g. Daate or others) when writing in Latin 

and in his mother- tongue. 

The starting point then in the movement of modern life was 
the same for the Italians as for the other nations of Eorope; 
the nature and the materials of their cnltare were identical ; 
but for the reasons we have already mentioned, that elevation 
of mind which arose from the creation and the perfection of a 
new form of art was more vigoroas and more rapid in Italy 
than elsewhere, so that though the Italians were the last to 
have a popalar literatnre, thia literatnre was greater, mora 
noble and more monamental than any other, and was the first 
to free itself fi-om plebeian influences and i-each the level of an 
art. In the I'egion of purely popular poetry the Italian litera- 
ture is poor as compared with that of other countries,'" Of 
national epic poetry of popular legendary origin there are no 
traces, nor indeed could there be, seeing that Italian thought 
and sentiment, even among the uneducated classes, was rooted in 
the actual history of the past — a fact incompatible with the pro- 
duction of epic poetry; and this was not merely the state of 
mind with which the Italians regarded themselves, but was also 
that with which other nations regarded them. Nor was the 
store of popular lyric poetry so rich in medieval Italy as else- 
where," while such of it as did esist soon freed itself from its 
purely popular character and reached artistic perfection more 
rapidly than was the case in other conntries. 

" Cp. WoLP. Ueber dit Laii, Sfquenitn und Lrkhe, pp. 112 and 323 seq. 

■I This cannot be malDtaiued with absolute certaintjr, aa the ItaliuD libra- 
ries havo not as yet been searohed with an; great care tor literature of tlliB 
kind. Very lev o( the Latin poema of the Qoliarda hitherto publialied show 
Bigna of Italian oTiiiin ; the view that the chief author of this class of com. 
poaitiouB was an Italian has been too readily accepted hy BuacicHABi/t (Die 
Ciiltu-T dtr RenaiiiaTtee in llalitn, p. 174 seq.). The M89. ot thcM poems at 
present kuown belong to non-Italian libranaa. In support of the contrary 
view BiHTOU (I vrecvrtori del Tinjucimento, Florenae, 1877, p. 71 seq.) 
adduces several MSS. from Italian libraries ; but he agaia is answered by 
Rra*(iOAi.l (( QoUardi, Plorence, 1880, p. 54 aeijq.J. Cp. too WATTEKBiCH, 
Dramhl. GachichtiqMll. (0th edit.), »- p- 477. Indapendeiitlj too of the 
Uoliaids, at an earlier period of the middle ages, Ital; seems to have been 
poorer io this respect tuui other countries, as may be seeu from Du H^hil, 
Fottia populairtt laliiUM du vwyca-Sgt, Vaits, 1647. 
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rin &oi, a uarefal consideration of the varions popular litera- I 
inres of the middle ages, whether Itomance or Teatouic, will \ 
readily make it clear that not all of them had it in them to 
acquire a clasBical character, and thna become an element of 
cnltnre for sncceeding epochs. In Germany, France and Pro- 
vence they all reached about the same level, bnt that was not 
a very high one ; they represented a mei'ely transitory phase, 
a fact which farther miri-ora itself in the transitory nature of 
their various popnlar dialects, which were never able to attain 
to the dignity of a fixed literary form. Hence the gap made by 
the Renaissance between them and the really modern literatuvea 
of their respective countrieB was very great, and they were for 
a long time entirely foi^tten and even novr can only be studied 
thfough the medium of grammar, dictionary and translation. 
The only nation which knew bow to elevate the dialect and 
literature of the people to the proportions of classics and to 
create ont of them a literary tangnage of lasting qualities was 
the Italian, which more than any other had occasion and motive 
not to lose sight of claaaicism, and was already theoretically 
examining the ^volgare illvslre' and the new poetry,'* when 
the others were not so much as dreaming of anything of the 
kind. This was the goal after which it strove from the first, 
qnite independently of any direct reproduction or imitation of 
the antique, developing thereby a new form of art, which, like 
the art of ancient Home, had for its inevitable and supreme 
ocnditioa 'la gloria della lingaa' and 'i2 bel parlar gentile.'^ 

" Cp-BtKiKB, ZuDaate'iPoetikiBiheJahTb.d.dcuttch.DaniegtieUiehafl,. 
iii. p. 303 seqq. 

" The artistic instinot of the Italians vas given free play is 
and as everything was left to individual taste, Che literary usage being as 
jet unformulated, it proved harder for many to write ItaJian than Latin, 
Noticeable in this connection are the following words Erom a SieaeM MS. ol 
the Fior di Virlk : "PoiohS de' vocaboH volgari Bono molto ignorante, perti 
che io gli ho poco Btndiati ; anohe peroh^ la oose spirituaU, oltre non si poB- 
■ODo b1 propriamente eaprimere per paravole volgari come si eprimano per 
I latino e p^ granunatica, per la penaria del vocaboli volgitri. E peroiA che 

togui contrada et ogni term ha i suoi propri vocaboli volgari diversi da qneUi 
de I'altie tens et controde : ma la grammalica et latina Lon S oosl, peiohB 
I QDo apo tntti e latini. Perd vi prego che ml perdoniate se dod vi diohiaio 
perfettameute le sententie et le verity di cgnesta libro." Ap. De Andelis, 
Cagiloli dei Ditciflinali, (to. (Siena, 1813), p. ITS. Latin, however mde it 
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And thus it came aboat that the writers of the 14th century 
are and remain the true Italian classica, in that they hare an 
intimate and oi^nic connection with the Bnbaeqnent literature 
and cnltnre, and at the present day stand mnch closer to as 
than is the case with the other national poets of the period in 
their respective coantries. It is a mere misnse of the word 
'classic' to apply it, as is done in Oermany, t« Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, Gottfried von Strassburg and the other writera of 
the MJttel'Hocb-Dentsch, who hardly deserve such a title for 
that period of literatare to which they belong; in spite of the 
patriotic exertions of various scholars, these anthors will never 
BDcceed, owing to the wide gnlf which separates them from the 
present, in gaining that position in the national cnltnre which 
belongs in Italy to the group of writers that snrronnds the 
lofty and essentially Italian name of Dante Alighieri. 

migbt be. WEB called granunatieal. u having regaUr rnlea whicb. wen not 
■objeat to the exigencies of attiatic taste. Il eeeate strange that Pott, wbo 
hu laooMded in eiplainiag so man; thinga, shonld have failed to ondef' 
stand this aintple m«cUeTal ougtaol the word " grammatieui" ; vide ZeiUehr. 
/. vergl, Spraeh/orieh., i. p. 313. 
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CHAPTER XrV 

After all that has been said, it will be easy to nnderstand 
the historical reasons for the fact that the loftiest and noblest 
synthesis of those medieval ideas of Vergil which we Lave es- 
amined should be found at the end of the middle ages in Italy, 
and shonld be the work not of an ecclesiastic bat of a, layman. 
Any one who has followed the course of our investigations and 
noticed the connection between the evolntiona of thought and 
the vicisaitudea of Virgil's fame will see clearly that it was no 
result of cbaoce that Dante felt himself bo irresistibly drawn 
towards Vergil, and that the greatest of the Latin poeta exer- 
cised such an infiuence over the greatest of the Italians. 

Dante, if we consider his knowledge or hia tendencies, is seen 
to belong entirely to the middle ages and to be widely separated 
from the men of the Renaissance. He was no grammarian or 
philologist or humanist by pi'ofesaion. His is a fervent and 
enthnsiaatic aoni, of eminently poetical fibre, open to every 
great and noble sentiment, governed by a gigantic intellect 
which felt an irresistible desire to exercise itself in vast and 
lofty speculations. He embraced the whole encyclopaedia of 
medieval Bclialasticism, but always with a special leaning to- 
wards its speculative side, introducing speculation even into 
the popular literature, to which he thus gave a depth, not 
only in his great poem, but also in his lyrics and hia prose 
writings, never before attained in Italian or any other modern 
language. As a matter of fact, this speculative tendency was 
the regular tendency of the studious minds of the period, to 
which class Dante belonged. But what distinguishes Dante 
from all the other scholars of his age w&s that he alone sue- 
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oeeded In mating Bpecalalion with poetry, and, what wae more, 
with that popnlar poetry trom which the other scholars held 
BO fftr atoof, deeming it nnfit for the expression of any \mt 
popular sentiments. Thna Dante, who by his studies and men- 
tal activity belongs nominally to the clergy, is yet a thorough 
l&yman, not merely in condition, bnt also in feeling, opinion 
and tendency, and in no previona medieval writer does learning 
become bo entirely secular as it does with him. One feels at 
once that the works of the laity have risen from the humble 
sphere of merely popular productions to the levels of art and 
science worthy the name. The mere boldness of employing the 
veraacular for the pnrpoaes of so vaat a work, ao comprehensive 
in its historical and scientific notices and so profound in its 
philosophical and historical speculations, shows of itself how 
fa,r Dante was able to soar above the level of contemporary 
thought, while at the same time making himself master of all 
its present elements and with an originality entirety his own 
bringing it into harmony with the past and the future.' There 
was at this time a growing anxiety for the dissemination of 
knowledge among the people at large as opposed to the caste of 
which it had hitherto been the special privilege ; eminent men 
had observed this and had endeavoured, in spite of the preju- 
dices of the time, to supply the general want. The need of 
this popnlarittation of learning y/as clear to the robnst intellect 
and fervent apirit of Dante's contemporary, Raimnndna Lullns; 
but all that he was able to do as poet and writer in the ver- 
nacnlar was little enough, and serves but to bring into greater 
prominence the creative power of Dante's miraculous genius.' 
It is titia which connects Dante with the Renaissance, of which 
he was in reality a forernnner; but he is also connected there- 

' " Questo (volgara) iaik quel pone oizata del quale a Batalleranno 
migUain e a me ua soveichieranno le apotle plena. Questo aaxi, luce nuova, 
iole nuovo il quale Borgeri ove l' naaio tramonteri, e dai& Inoe a coloro che 
Bono in teoebre e oaourit^, per lo usato aoJe ohe a loco oon laoe." Convilo, 
i. 13. In tlie face □! tLis vunderlul prophetic inBtinct, how ridienloUB ap- 
pear the sneeiB of tlie " perruccoai " of Uie period, with their contempt lor 
the veniacu'ar and their couiiBel. like that of Oiotanni del Vicgilio [Carm., 
T. 16) to Litnte, to mite in Latin becnusa " clerus vulgoria temnit.'' 

' With lew nordH biit jatit uriticul inaight BacidNN oatitisEtE the two in 
liis Gruiidriii dcr UutUahte iter PhiU-ioiih., i. p. 387 (2nd edit.). 
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with at A point more specially charaoteristic of thiit period, viz. 
his clasBioal stndieB. 

The gi«afc work of Dante ia bj natnre encj-clopaedic ; such ia 
not ita object, but it is the lar^e basis on which it rests. The 
two moving forces in the intellectual life of the period, reason 
and religion, tend in his mind to reach a point of cquilibrinra, 
and hia poetry is derived, not from a separation, and still less 
from an antagonism between them, but from their harmony. 
For him, as for all the schoolmen, theology stands at the gate 
of knowledge, and philosophy is but her handmaid; bnt yet 
reason occopiea with him a far higher place than in the philo- 
Bopbical schools of the time, for he does not merely regard it aa 
an instrument for present needs, but, looking into ita noble 
history, fires himself with an enthcsiastic contemplation of ita 
trinmphs in the past. These he recognises in antiquity, the 
works of which he studies eagerly and at first hand, not mei-ely 
in the anthologies and dictionaries of qaotationa, aa waa tho 
case with so many eminent schoolmen^ who, having their 
thoaghts concentrated on militant speculation, did not think of 
looking for corroboration of their views in direct knowledge of 
the history of philosophy and the great products of the human 
intellect. Dante lifted the study of the classics to that same 
lofty sphere to which he had lifted the vemacnlap and the 
works of the laity ; in the strength of the attraction they have 
for him we feel already the approach of the Renaissance,* 

Every one will of course nnderstand that Dante waa far from 
having the same conception of antiquity as Politian, or stndying 
it as he did. Dante has, in his study of the classics, varioas 
elements in common with the medieval clergy and is altogether 
very much on the same footing as they. Hia studies are con- 
fined to the circle prescribed by the ordinary school tradition. 

' AsELARi) confeB-^FS that bia quotations from the closaica are made at 
Becond baud (0pp., p. 1045) : "quae enim Buperina ex philoBopliis coUegi 
toBtimonia, nan ex eanun acriptia, qoonun pauoa aovi, immo ei libris Sanc- 
torum Patrum oollegi." 

' The connection of Dante with the Renaissance has been lightly touched 
upon b; Bcbcehabdt (Die Catlur der Renaiaatiee in ItaUrn, p- IDE) aeq.) and 
bjVoiOTfDie WiedtTbeltbung dti eliwniehenHnmaHitiini*,y,'i»ei\ti.); mora 
baa been aaid on the Bubject by WKOBLa (Dante AliijhirTi'i Lcbtn, ste., 
p. eatj SPar].) and b; 3cb«ce. (aee below.) 
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Ee ia ignorant of Gi'eek,'' and knows only a limited nnmber of 
Latin writers, not more than Rhabanns MaariiH or John of 
Salisbnrf knew, perhaps fewer.* Hia grammatical studies do 
not rise above that very modest level which marks the limit of 
medieval achievement in this field;'' the nnual defects of the 
medieval schools are not nufreqaently appai^nt in passages of 
aathors which he misunderatanda, in etymologies, in definitions 
and even in some of his literary theories.* Aa a Laticist too he 
ia far from being the equal of the humanists of a later period ; 
lie writes the ordinary Latin of the period, and in this respect 
not only does he not distingnish himself particnlarly from his 
contemporaries, bnt ia even, it must be admitted, inferior to 
some of them. 

Dante's classical cnltnre moreover haa this further in common 
with the cnltnre of the medieval clergy, that be too looks upon 
antiquity through a medium which greatly distorts it. His 
learning is eminently scholastio, and the goal of his thoughts 
ia the discovery of truth by means of philoaophico-theologica,! 
speonlation, and this medieval tendency accompanies him in hia 
contemplation of antiquity ; he is hence familiar with allegory, 
and his mind is so prone to it that he even allegorises himself, 
while in his poetry his philosophical and theological ideas pre- 
sent themselves to him in the form of images and symbola 
which constitute no small part of the complicated fabric of hiB 
creation. He ia therefore ready to find allegories in the ancient 

' That Dilute knpw no Greek is clear Enough to any one who knows it 
himself nod has Eludied Dante and the middle ageu. What there ia to be 
said on the Bubject has been said b; Citedoni in hia Oitereationi erilieke 
iiitorao alia queiUane le Dante lapesae il greco, Modena, 1860. Vide olao 
BohOck, op, cilanil. 

* Far the classical Btodiea of Dante vide SchGok. Danle'i elamiiche Sltidien 
uvdBTvnetwLalini.iathBHeueJahrbb.f.PhiUil. ii. ritfdos., Ib65, Abth. 2, 
pp. aS3-28g. 

' Bpeakingof tixe Laeliiii of CiOEBO, he Biya: "E ttTvegnacchS doro mi 
fosBs prima entraje nella Inro HeateoKa. tinalmenle v' entrai tact' entro 
qiuutto 1' arte di grsmmatica ch' io avea e nn poco dt mio ineegno polea 
fare." Convilo, ii. 13. 

■ Noteworthy, among otLera, are tia ideas ot comedy aod tragedy. Il 
does not appear Irom any ot his nritings that he had ever rend either 
PutiTQB, TziiEtrci, or Sbnkcj, well known as thi>y were in the middle ages. 
The pasBage of iBnExtB to which he refen (M/.,XTiii. 133) U doubtless 
dfrir?^ from the Laeliui of Cicero. 
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authors, and thie not only in Vergil, bat also in Lncan, in Ovid 
and others;* nor does he limit this method of interpretation to 
poetical fictions, hot sometimes applies it, after the fashion of 
the middle ages, to historical fact-s, which thereby, without 
losing any of their reality, yet come to be considered ae oppor- 
tune symbols of an idea which may, by the application of 
allegory or anagogne, be found in them. 

In all this Dante is at one with the ecclesiastical wi-iters as 
far as olassical studies are concerned. And yet in the result he 
differs greatly from them. As a layman, who, while pious, is 
yet no ascetic, he has a high opinion of the hnman intellect, and 
thongh he considers its powers as limited, yet he feels a great 
respect for those of its representatives who were independent 
of and anterior to the mission of Christ ; hence he is not merely 
acquainted with the ancients throogh the medium of the 
schools of grammar, nor does be confine his study of them to 
what is barely necessary, but he devotes himself directly to 
them, not as a grammarian or philologist, still leas as a hnman- 
ist, bat as a thinker and a poet. The scholastic and paedago^ic 
use of these writers disappeai-s with him almost entirely from 
sight; they are called instead to assist in the development of 
his scientific activity. Of course Dante was not the first to do 
such a thing, for the schoolmen had already biHtoght Aristotle 
to the front, but Dante was able to feel veneration for all the 
writers of antiquity equally, regarding with respect not merely 
the philosophers, but also all the others, whether prose-writers 
or poets,'** white for these last he shows a predilection, readily 
intelligible in a man of his temperament and tendencies, which 
is far higher and more liberal than anything of the kind one 
is accustomed to meet with among the medieval ecclesiastics. 
With him there is not only an absence of that hatred of the 
pagans which inspii-ed so many of the early monks and ascetics, 
but also of that doubt and suspicion, that feeling of restiiction 
n dealing with secolar studies, which characterises so many of 
the more enlightened men of the Church. And in addition to 

OonriTo, ii. 1 ; iv, 26, 27, 28. 
' tipw^ing uf a pasBaftit ol Jdtehu, ha lay* : " e in qneBto (con rever- 
is ii dico) ini ditcardo dal pocto." Convita, iv. 29. 
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He is ignorant of Greek,* and knows onl;? a limited nnnib«' ot 
Latin writers, not more than Ebabanus Maums or John of 
Salisbury knew, perhaps fewer.* His grammatical studies do 
not rise above that very modest level which marks the limit of 
medieval achievement in this field ;^ the naual defects of the 
medieval schoola are not nnfrequently apparent in passages of 
authors which he misunderstands, in etymologies, in definitions 
and even in some of his literary theories.* As a Latiniat too he 
is far from being the equal of the humanists of a later period ; 
lie writes the ordinary Latin of the period, and in this respect 
not only docs he not dietiDgnish himself particularly from his 
contemporaries, but is even, it must be admitted, infeiior to 
some of them. 

Dante's classical culture moreover has thia further in common 
with the culture of the medieval clei^y, that he too looks upon 
antiquity through a medium which greatly distorts it. His 
learning is eminently scholastic, and the goal of his thoughts 
is the discovery of trnth by means of philosophico -theological 
speculation, and this medieval tendency accompanies him in hia 
contemplation of antiquity ; he is hence familiar with allegory, 
and his mind is so prone to it that be even allegorises himself, 
while in his poetry his philosophical and theological ideas pre- 
sent themselYes to him in the form of images and symbols 
which constitute no small part of the complicated fabric of his 
creation. He is therefore rendy to find allegories in the ancient 

' That Daote knew no Gccek ia clear enongh to any one who knows it 
himself and has Eludied Dante aoii the middle ages. What there is to be 
said OD the subject has been said bj Cavedoni in his OssercaHoni eritiche 
iiitomo alia queiiione le Dante lapesie il grtco, Modena, I860. Vide aleo 
SaaSoK, op. citavd. 

< For the olassica] studies ot Dante vide Scntca, Dantt't elatiiiche SlvdUn 
tmd Bmnetio Latini, in the Nme Jahrbb.f. Fhilol. u. Fardag., 18C5, Ahth. S, 
pp. 363-280. 

' Speaking of the LatlUii of CtOBBO, he eays ; " E avvegnacchS duro mi 
foBB« prima entrare nella loro sentenzit, finalmetite v' entrai tant' entro 
qnanto 1' arts di grammatica ch' io area e un puco di mio iugegao potea 
fare." Convito, ii. 13. 

' Noteworthy, among ot!jera, are hia ideas of comedy and tragedy. It 
does not appear from any of his writings that he had ever read either 
PuuiDS, Terence, or Seneca, weJl known as tbey were in the middle ages. 
The pofsn^e of Tkbfkck to which be refers {Inf., iviii, 1S3} ia doubtless 
d'rivrd from the Laeliut ol Cicbeio. 
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r could not foresee, that this development of the spirit of ratio- 
cination, which was restoring to honour those ftncient ideas 
which had been discarded and despised, oonld not fail to lead 
eventually, aa in fact it did, to a weakening of the religious 
sentiment and a real and continnons diminntion of the influence 
of Chi-istianity upon the human conscience. The Chnrch fore- 
saw this clearly enough when it declared itself the enemy of 
the whole movement and of Dante himself; and the result haa 
proved that, from the point of view of its own interests, if not 
of onrs, the Church was right, 

Dante's esteem and predilection for antiqnity stands in close 
relation to his feeling with regard to ancient poetry. His soul 
is essentially the soul of a poet, and poetry accompanies every 
motion of his thoughts ; Woman, Nature, Patriotism, Faith, 
Science, he regards them all fi-om a poetical point of view, and 
feels deeply the poetry of them all. And hence, although, as- 
has been said, he views antiquity, like the monks, tbrongh the 
medium of theology and philosophy, he is yet able to resuscitate 
the ancient poetical spirit in a way that no monk had ever 
been able to do. His mind, endowed to an extraordinary de-' 
gree with speculative and synthetic powers, endeavours to 

I co-ordinate philosophically all the various objects of his poetical 
fancy, and to combine Christianity with the ancient tradition, 
the love of Woman and of Country with the love of Truth ; 
but the most essential fact is this, that his spirit ia raised to 
that elevation in which the poetical feeling ceases to be uni- 
lateral and becomes universal, and does not concentrate itself 
upon a single object bat is susceptible to poetical impresaiona 
of every kind— a fact which separates him immeasurably from 
medieval monasticism and puts him on a level with the modem 
man who can feel the poetry of Aeschylas and Vergil just aa 
he can feel that of David, Shakspeare or Ooethe. Indeed, so 
vigorous is this sympathy of his for ancient poetry, that he 
has no need to express it in the Latin language or in Latin 

one then to bftve aniTed b; a course ol diapasaioQate reaaoniiig at a film 
position of nrgntjon. The most robust intelleot laoked the means of twue- 
trattng the leaden envetope of its religious environment, tor ttw ' 
^^ ol experience wu m jet oalMra. 
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verse, but finds Italian, ia this as in all else, a more nataral 
and a readier mode of utterance. When a poet conld write 
* Qosla ncd plenilimii seient 
TrlTUk ride tea le mute elerue,' 

or fashion a hundred other poetical images in a. waj that do 
Latin verse-maker had been able for centaries to do, it is need- 
less to enquire whether he understood the spirit of ancient 
poetry. Dante is bo familiar with the ancient poets and their 
works that they are always irresistibly present before him, and 
this too notwithstanding the fact that he cannot be called in 
any way an imitator of them. His images and his similes are 
often taken from natare or from recollections of his travels, but 
by far the greater part are taken fi-om the history or the poetay 
of antiquity. No other medieval poet was able to do this to 
as great an extent as he, nor does any other show himself so 
familiar with the materials of classical poetiy." 

Dante was governed by two predominant sentiments, a love 
of his country and a love of truth. All his emotions are 
summed ■ p in that one word, ' Amore,' to which he gives the 
amplest significance, including in it too the love of the ideal 
woman, which he comes to understand in a lofty and mystical 
sense. And these two sentiments are so closely combined, both 
in his political and philosophical views, that it is often impos- 
sible to define the boundary between the two. We recognise 
both in the ardour with which he stndied every branch of 
knowledge, finding his most congenial element in that antiquity 
which at one and the same time showed him the most pnrely 
human side of this knowledge and furnished the basis for his 
political and patriotic ideals. His love of Italy is of an extra- 
ordinary intensity, and is in close connection with his love of 
antiquity, for in his eyes the continuity between Romans and 
Italians is unbroken, and the history of the Latins begins with 
Aeneas and goes down to his own time;Xhe glory of Rome he 

" On the ancieot elementa in Dante, Ft-osmi, has written well in liis 
Dontt el Ui ariginei de la iangue el de la litt. ital., ii. p. 430 seqq. ; but he 
liaa not sufficiently considered bow far these elements aie peculiar to Dante. 
For this port of the subject vidt VirBs, MythtihgU dtr chTullUhtn Euntl, i. 
p, 3o5 aeijq. 
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feels io be the glory of Italy, and bis enthusiasm as poet and 
patriot is kindled by it, Hia historical ideas were merely 
those which were common in medieval timea ; the conception of 
ttniverBal empire, based chiefly on an exclusive study of the 
history of Bame, was, as we have seen, the conception nsnal to 
the men of the middle ages. But while this was to men of 
other coantries a merely abstract idea without any connection 
with their own national history, Dante alone amouj^ the rest 
regai'ded it as essentially Italian, seeing in it a legitimate goal 
for Italian national aspirationa. The many passages of the 
Divina Commedia in which this view is espi'essed are too well 
known to need quoting here. 

Now this strong national feeling was one of the chief reasons 
for Dante's sympathy with and predilection for Vergil. In 
fact, it is clear that Dante regarded Vergil as an eminently 
national poet, 'ia nostra maggior Musa,' 'il nostra maggior poeta,' 
83 he calls him. His soul as an Italian is deeply moved when 
he recognises in the poet's words the ancient history of Italy, 
and feels that is was for Italy that 



And here wo wonld remind the i-eader of what we have already 
said of Vergil's epic as the greatest poetical expression of 
Roman national feeling. Many well-known passages in tho 
Divina Commedia, among others the famous canto on the 
triumphal progress of the Roman eagles, as well as the De 
Monarchia, and the arguments there, baaed especially on Vergil, 

Ifor the legitimacy of the Eoman Empire, show how poweitnlly 
this feeling bad taken possession of Dante and how perfect must 
have been the harmony between hini and the author of the 
Aeneid. The feeling therefore which led Dante to his political 
Utopia was based, strangely enoagh, on that idea which ren- 
dered its realisation impossible — the idea of national individu- 
ality. However much he may say that he is a citizen of the 
world,'* his patriotic utterances, the predilection he shows in 
: 



it patria vetat piacibus aeqnor, qnanqnam 
Florentiam aJeo dlUgamua, at quia dihai- 
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all bis writiDja for the Latins, whether ancient or modem, his 
enthoBiaBin for that great Borne which is the glory of Italy, the 
intense ardonr with which by precept and example he affirms 
the nobility of the Italian lanpnage, the terrible words in which 
3 denouncea those 'abominabie' ones who prefer other lan- 
gnages to their own,'* and many other like things, mark him 
oat clearly as the greatest and the earliest representative of 
Italian national feeling, and show that he felt himself to be 
far more an Italian than a cosmopolitan. History showed the 
position that Italy was to occnpy in the empire of the world ; 
I predominance of Italy was, as we have seen, a view by no 
means pecnliar to Dante, and whatever the relations between 
Kaiser and Pope might be, Italy was always regarded as the 
centre of the imperial tradition. Thna Dante foand in the 
Aeneid not merely the basis for an abstract political theory but 
also a medinm entirely congenial to the intense putriotism 
which animated him. Now-a-daya it may be different, but 
any one who can enter into the emotions of other periods of 
history will nnderstand what Vergil most have been to such an 
Italian thinker and patriot in the 13th centnry. To arrive at 
the conception of their own nationality without passing throngh 
that of the ancient Romans wonld have been morally impOBsible 
for the Italians. The influence which antiqaity eiercised opon 
them at the time of their intellectual awakening waa primarily 
founded on their national feeling; the cosmopolitan and Utopian 
ideas to which this inflnence led were in reality merely a 
secondary development. Hence the tragi-comedy of Cola di 
Bienzi, for all its abanrdity, has a nobility and a grandeur in 
the causes which brought it about that cannot fail to elicit 
sympathy. The ideal empire was bound to be Italian, as the 
actual empire had been, 

Dante therefore is not an admirer of Vergil merely because 

mna eiilium patiamui iuiaste," eta. De vvlp. elog., !,, c. 6. To the great 
eiile, wounded !□ hit leelinga of p&triotiBm, it affords momentar; camfoJt 
to reenr to the idea of the tini Tergal brotheihood or man. 

" " . . . e tuiti queeti cotali sono gU abomineToU cattivi it' Italia ehe 
banno a »ile questo preaioao Tolgare. lo quale ae S vile in aloana oom, noa 
i Be noD in quanto egli saona nelia booca meretrice di qnesti aJalteri." 
Conpfto, i. II. 
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rof the great fame 'whieli tradition allotted to him. He recog- 
nises that tradition ia right in consideriDg Yergil as the greateBt 
Latin poet, bat he wonld have been able to see this for himself 
without the aid of tradition, for he sees well enough how many 
poets are dependent on Yergil and that he is their ' light ' and 
their 'glory,' and knows that they all 'do him hononr,' and 
that 'in doings this they do well.' He admits the position 
which history assigns to Homer, and knows that Homer is one 
'che le muse allatar piu ch' altri mai'; bat in reality be is 
ignorant of Homer's works,'* and for him the 'highest' poet, 
to whom Homer himself does hononr by coming to meet him, is 
Vergil. The perfection of Vergil's work he feels as only a true 
poet may ; and be is pitjud as an Italian of this miracle of art, 
for Latin and Italian are equally the national language of Italy, 
and Vergil is the 'Glory of the Latins,' through whom 

'MoBtrd ci6 che potea la liuguii noatra.' 
The vividnesa and depth of the impressions produced on him .by 
the Aeneid are clear from many passages in his works and show 
how good a right he bad to speak of the ' lungo stndio e '1 
grande amore' with which he had perused the works of Vergil. 
And how great was the power which he felt to be in the 
utterances of Vergil is clear from the words with which Bea- 
trice addresses the latter whea abont to commit her poet to 



his charge ; 



mni quaggiLl dal mio beato scaDDo 
Fidandomi nel luo paiUre onesto 
Ch' oDoifL te e qnel eh' odito rhauno,' " 



He tells ne himself that he knows the Aeneid from beginning 
to end,'^ bat how different is this knowledge of bis from that Of 
the cento-makers ! He feels tbe fervour 



" The Btory ol Troj he only knows tbrongh the Latin writers, und tliia 
too with on admiituce of medieval ideal, bb is seen in tbe [antnetiB end 
whieb he gives to TJlydBea (fn/., iivi. 91 seqq,). He does not even seem to 
bavB known Dictys or Dnrea or the Latin Uomer. Cp. Convitn. i. T. In 
tLe lew plaoes nheis he qaotes Homer, his immediate source is Aristotle or, 
in one inatoaca, Horace. Op. ScbOcx, op. cit., p. 'iTl seqq. 

I' /7i/., i. 112. 

18 Vergi! 8IIJB to him : 
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' della diTina fiamma. 
Onde faro sllamati pifl di niile; 
Deir Eueide dioo.' ■' 

The nee which Dante m&kea of Yergil in his minor works 
shows that the latter was really, as he says, bis favourite 
author, than whom no other was more sympathetic and whom 
he had made the inseparable companion of his thoughts long 
before making him the companion of his mystio journey. There 
is nothing more striking in the history of Italian cultnre than 
this sympathy which nnited by a secret and irresistible attrac- 
tion the two greatest representatives of its two most brilliant 
periods, and thns afforded an imposing proof of its wouderfnl 
and unbroken continuity.''' 

As a poet, Dante is above all things original, and nothing 
could be more foreign to him than imitation. This is shown 
clearly fay the fact that, in spite of his admiration for the classical 
poets and for Vergil in partionlar, he has not been led by this 
to imitate them in the nature of his artistic productions. A 
man of his character cannot imitate ; even when he tries to 
imitate, he is original. It is apparent from Dante's poetry hotv 
familiar he was with the ancients ; reminiscences of his stadiea 
of them enoonnter one at every turn ; hut yet the general 
character of his art ia entirely new and original, and essentially 
different from that of ancient art. To convince oneself of this 

B need but examine those passages in which he has obviously 
followed some ancient model, as for instance in tbe celebrated 
desoription of the punishment of Pier delle Vigne, which, he ex- 
pressly states, was suggested to him by the Vergiliaa incident of 
Polydoros. The only thing common to the two poets is the sub- 
ject ; tha style and tbe art are entirely different. The ornate 

' ' E co^ cnnta 
L' alU mil tragtidia in alcun bco: 
Ben Id sai tu cbe U sai tulta iiuaala." 

In/.. K. U2. 
» FvTg-, Hi. 91. 

■" It seems inoredilils that Hikheti ahoald have stated seriously that 
Dante's knovledga ol Veigil iras Heaoud-haud. " Selbst die BoUe die Virgil 
ia Dsote'fl Oedichte spialt zeigt wolil doaa er Uia caebr aus Nticbriohteo 
Audeiec als aos eigeuer EjiuaicLt kaante." Giich, d, kiaii. Litt. iin ifji- 
telalt., i. p. 3M. 
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rhetoric and grand iloqoent phraseology which the ancient Roman 
oODception of the epic demanded are diametrically opposed to 
the natnral and almost severe simplicity of Dante. When he Bays 
" e atetti come Tuoni che teme," he knew well how far he was 
from reproducing the resonance and gnindear of the Vergilian 
"obstupui steterantqne comae et calop oaaa reliqnit," This 
profonnd difference he must have felt, and when ha Bays to 
Vergil 

< To sa' aolo oolui da en' io tolai 

»Lo belio stila ohe m'ha fatlo ouore,' 
there is no need to understand this literally, as if he had wished 
to write after Vergil's manner, which wonld not be true ; the 
words must be understood in that sense which the reality justi- 
fies, like the words of Aeschylus when he describes his tragedies 
as cmmbs gathered beneath the table of Homer. To the 
characteristic forms of the Dantesque poetry this passage cannot 
possibly refer; for if the Divtna Commedia ia not an imitation 
of any ancient work of art, still lesa are his earlier poems, to 
which alone these words refer, capable of being so described. 
The lyrics of Dante have absolutely nothing in common with 
ancient art, least of all with the art of Vergil ; in form aad 
sentiment alike they are entirely modern. Moreover, Dante 
explains elsewhere what he meana by the ' stile che m' ha fatto 
onore.'*' The fundamental characteristic of the 'dolce stil 
nuovo,' on the introduction of which he so prides himself, he 
defines thus: 

' qoftndo 
Amor m'ispira, aoto, ed in quel moda 
Ch' ei detta dentio, vo Bigoifiooado.' " 

To subordinate poetry to the influences of real emotions, to make 
it always follow ' dietro al dittatore ' — this is the character- 

" WiTTE has wiahed to refer tlieas words to the Di ilonarchia, and I too 
thought at one time that the; Bhould ba referred to the proae writings. 
Bttt Dante sajs clearly thttt it is bii poetioal atjle in which he glories, and 
knowB that it is ouly in hia poetr; that lie ia trulj origtoal. Wsqble (Oanle 
AUghitri, p. 318 eeci.) argnea against Witte, but ha too haa failed to graap 
the (rue aense of the paaeage, ielarring the " atile " oE vrhtob Dante apeaki 
to the merely external imitalioii of Vergil's eipresBions. 

" i'ar^., iiiv. 52. 
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iatic of the new style of which he is proud. Hence the word 
* stile ' comes to mean not so much the form of art as its sub- 
jective canse — a. cause which may be identical in two poets 
who differ greatly in the natnre of their poetry and the manner 
of their ezpression. And here it will be well to note in passing 
that by the woi'd ' Amore,' according to Dante's wont, are 
chieSy anderHtood the intellectual tendencies. 

The poetical style of Dante is the product of harmonised 
emotion and reflection ; it is the product of a perfect origin- 
ality which scorns every form of imitation or conventionality. 
It is neither a tumultnarious improvisation nor a frigid versifi- 
cation of allegorised pbilosophioal theories;*^ it ia true poetry, 
but poetry resulting from reflection, and as snch its author 
rightly contrasts it with the BhaHow and uninspired poetry of 
Bttonagginnta, Jacopo Notaio and the rest, or with the works 
of those 'grosai' of whom he speaks in his prose. And by 
virtue alike of this artistic elaboration and this profound 
thought clothed in poetical form, the noblest poetry of the 
world is for him that of Vergil. 

To sum np, the poetry of Dante is a pj-oduct of individual 
reflection, which rises high above the levels of popular and 
conventional poetry ; it is also classical, not by imitation of the 
classics, but by the attainment of that artistic level which con- 
stitutes a classic. Such is the ' bello stile ' of Dante, and it 
is only natural that Vergil, the greatest poet of antiquity then 
known, should have been bis chief model for poetical art so con- 
ceived.** Any one therefore who has succeeded in understanding 

*' This wnald be tbe result of the definition of Dante's style brought 
Itirvard bj Pbbez, La Beatrice anlata, p. 65 seqq. To deny tbe allegory in 
Dante is impoesible, bat allegory was to him merely a DaturDil wn; of ex- 
pressing those deep thoagbte whioh be considered it the dutj ol the poet to 
utter ; he never looked upon it ob au essenlial part of poetry. 

'" Dante's "primo arnica," Guido Cavolcouti, was also a poet ol tbe " stil 
nuoTo," and Dante bimsalf says how well they agreed as to tbe true position 
ol the popular poetry. This oould not have been tbe eo.ae. honever. il, as 
many commcntatorB have supposed, the line in Inf., x. 63, " Forse cui Ouido 
vostro ebl>e a disdegno." is to be understood of literature, fts if Guido really 
despised VergU and the claeaical poets. But the context of this verse treats 
clearly ol tbe more profoond ideas embodied in Dante's journey, and heuce 
the reaaou which Dante gives for bis friend's absence ia tbat they differed 
on questions of philoeopby, na we in fact know to have been the cuee. Cp. 
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the coaception will perceive that, so far from enjoining an imi- 
tation of YergiFs actual artistic forms, it even rendered snch 
imitation impossible ; any imitation that there might be, must 
be in the spirit, not in the letter. 

Pebez, op. cit,y p. 382 seq. ; or better, D*Otidio in the Propiignatore, iii. 2, 
p. 167 seqq. {Saggi critici, Naples, 1879, p. 312 seqq.) Finzi, however 
{Saggi danteschi, Turin, 1888, p. 60 seqq.), supports, though not very suo- 
cessfolly, the other view. 
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CHAPTER XV 

What luts jast been said will enable ne to anderstand the ^ne 
position of Vergil in the Divina Gommedia. A GODsideratdon 
of the foregoing remarks as to the general medieval conception 
of Vergil will etiow that the Vergil of Dante ia on the -whole 
in accord with this conception, and ia certainly not the real 
Angnntan Vergil, but that ideal Vergil which resulted from the 
views peculiar to the middle ages. At the same time it would 
bo an error to Buppoae that Dante's reason for selecting' Vergil 
for his guide wna a purely external one, as if, when searching 
for some one suited for this office, he had been merely led to 
light npou Vergil by the halo which surrounded his name. 
Dante's great poem is of such a character, alike in its poetical 
framework and in the method of its treatment, that the per- 
sonality and subjectivity of the author is kept continually in 
view. He has chosen to show as hia ideal world, not ontaide of 
himself and wtthoat himself, bat in himself and with bimseU. 
The choice therefore of his symbolical guides conld not be a 
matter of chance or determined by merely external reasons, 
but was bound to be rigidly prescribed by the history of big 
thought. Had he wished to write a poem which shonld be 
purely didactic, in which he himself and his soul were but little 
considered, and in which his own personality merely figured 
artificially, like that of any other character, he might easily 
have chosen other parsonages, or even have adopted a common 
medieval practice, and introduced as to Pistis and Sophia, for 
example, instead of to Beatrice and Vergil. But the natnre of 
his poem was such, and its connection with the history of him- 
self and bis emotions so intimate, that he could not fail to 
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cSioose aa the gaides of big ideal and psychological journey 
those two who had been the actual companions of his thoughts 
in all his vicissitudes. And snch were Beatrice and Vergil. 

The name of Beatrice is the name of a real personage, and 
recalls to the poet his earliest love, but the process of idealisa- 
tion to which that love and its objeet are sabjected is so 
plahorate that it ends by giving to the name a mystical signifi- 
cance which, while always capable of awakening the deepest 
emotions, is yet very far removed from that which it originally 
possessed, so much so, in fact, that a reader of the Divina 
Commedia, who was ignorant of the Vita Nuova, might at first 
eight imagine that 'Beatrice' was a purely fanciful name. 
Vergil, on the other hand, though sabjected to the process of 
Dante's thought, always remains a real and concrete person- 
ality, and never becomes a simple name significant of ideas or 
emotions. But in that he was Dante's favourite author, who 
fonnd in him food for many a cherished thonght, he too is 
carried along on the stream of Dante's imagination, following 
its ideals and being himself idealised. The ideals to which 
Beatrice corresponds are not entirely of Dante's creation, but 
are rather a synthesis of medieval thonght; and the same is 
true of Vergil, except in so far that while the one set of ideals 
wei-e associated with Beatrice by a process pecnliarly Dante's 
own, the other set liad already been associated with Vergil by 
the tendencies of medievalism, and thus the Vei^il of Dante is 
really nothing bat a synthesis of the ideas already current 
about him. Not, however, that Dante is a compiler of medie- 
val ideas ; he ia rather their interpreter and they come to life 
in him; for his type of Vergil, whether persona! or symbolic, 
is far grander and more noble than what would have resulted 
frflm a mere compilation of the ordinary conceptions of the 
age. 

Dante never refers in any of his various writings, in which 
he makes snch constant use of Vergil, to any anthority relative 
to that poet; of Macrobius and Fulgentiua he seems to know 
nothing; anyhow, he never mentions them, nor is tliere any- 
thing in his works to show that he has read them. He knows 
of an allegorical interpretation of the Aeneid, of whiol 
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CHAPTER XV 

will enable US to nnderatand the trne 
} Bivina Gommedla. A coDBiderotion 
of the foregoing remarks as to the general medieval conception 
of Vergil will show that the Vergil of Dante ia on the whole 
in accord with this conception, and is certaialy not the real 
Angnetan Vergil, but that ideal Vorgil which reaalted from the 
views peculiar to the middle ages. At the same time it would 
be an ei'ror to suppose that Dante's reason for selecting Vergil 
for his guide wna a purely externa! one, as if, when searching 
for some one snited for this office, he had been merely led to 
light upou Vergil by the halo which surrounded hia Dame. 
Dante's great poem ia of sach a character, alike in its poetical 
framework and in the method of its treatment, that the per- 
sonality and subjectivity of the anthor is kept continually in 
view. Ho has choaen to show us his ideal world, not outside of 
himself and without himself, but in himself and with himself. 
The choice therefore of his symbolical guides could not be a 
matter of chance or determined by merely external reasons, 
bnt waa bound to he rigidly prescribed by the history of hia 
thought. Had he wished to write a poem which should be 
purely didactic, in which he himself and his soul were but little 
considered, and in which his own personality merely fignred 
artificially, like that of any other character, he might easily 
have chosen other personages, or even have adopted a common 
medieval practice, and introduced us to Pistis and Sophia, for 
example, instead of to Beatrice and Vergil. Bnt the nature of 
his poem waa Buch, and its connection with the history of him- 
Belf and his emotions so intimate, that he could not tail to 
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to the second, the principal gnide is Beatrice, on whom Vergil 
is dependent ; for it ia she who has committed Dante to his 
care, and it is to her that he appeals when any difficulty arises. 
Thus Dante's guide, master and comforter in his meditation on 
sad realities is a. pagan of great celebrity and famons foi- wis- 
dom ; in his contemplation of the supreme idea his gnide ie a 
symbolical and ideal woman whose name recalls to the poet the 
intense and pure passion of his earlier years, and this woman 
is symbolical of those conditions of enlightenment to which the 
soul can alone attain through the medium of Chvistianity, The 
first gnide is of such a kind that, thoagh he has gone far on 
the road towards purification and perfection, he can never come 
to steep himself in the waters of Lethe and Eunoe, nor retnm 
to that pure state which belonged to man before the Fall ; the 
second guide has, on the other hand, been able to enjoy to the 
full the benefits of the blood of Chriat. Hence Beatrice knows 
as much as Vergil, but Vergil does not know as much as Bea- 

In the midst of all the Tanons eystems which hanfe been 
started to explain the symbolical meaning of Vergil and 
Beatrice one fact ia beyond question, and that is that Beatrice, 
whether she be Theology or Philosophy, or whatever else it 
pleases one to call her, has her essential raiion d'ilre in Chris- 
tianity, and that this is the main point of difference between 
her and Vergil, This distinction is emphasised in more than 
one passage by the poet himself, and notably so where he makes 
Vergil say ; 

' quaiifo ragion qni vede 

Dir ti poss' io ; da indi in \k V aapettu 

A Beatrice, ch' £ opra ili fedf.' * 

There is no opposition between Vergil and Beatrice, for 
Dante brings reason and faith into perfect harmony; they 
understand one another perfectly, and may be said to be fnnda- 
mentally one and the same thing. But of this one thing they 
represent two different moments and conditions, and hence it 
will be possible for us, in following the coarse of onr inresti- 

• Pnrg., rriii. 46 seqq. 
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gations, to occapj onrselvea exclnsiveljr with Vergil witlioat 
fnrtlier conaiderinf;; Beatrice. 

The reasons which led Dante to choose Verjril for his gnide 
were nameronB ; we have touched on some of them in speaking 
^fenerally of what Tergil was to Dante, independently of the 
DivCtia Commedia; let na now brietlj snm op these before we 
enter upon oar eisminaliun of what Vei^il is in this latter 
work. 

In the firat place Vergil was Dante's favonrito author and 
the greatest poet with whom he was acquainted. Being' a 
great poet himself, Dant« appreciated the art of Vei^l in a 
way which no other man of the middle ages had ever been able 
to do, and looked on him as bis master in stjle in the sense we 
have explained above. He admired him farther as the singer 
of the glories of Italj and as a poet of Italian feeling. It was 
through Vergil again that Dant« had bronglit to matnritj his 
lofty ideal of the Empire and all ihe elevated poetry which 
that implied; and in the formation of this ideal Vergil had 
■erved him not merely as theorist bnt also as actnal historical 
witness both by the Gnbject of his poem and by the period to 
which it belonged. Then, by fullowing the system of allegori- 
cal interpretation which was in rogue in the middle ages, Dante 
found in the Aeneid just that account of the soul's progress 
towards perfection which was the subject of his own poem. 
Once moi'e, in his conception of the relation between reason 
and faith and of the power of the intellect nneuligbtened by 
revelation to attain to certain great trutha, Vergil Btood out 
pre-eminently among the great names of antiquity as the one 
who, according to medieval ideas, appeared the purest and the 
nearest the Christ, of whom he had been, however nnconscionsly, 
the construction of his great poem, 
dca and many of the details from 
I of him than of any other writer in 



Ml prophet. And finally, i 
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the course of his work.* 
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that the choice of Yergil for this purpose ia not, an is generally 
considered, a, mere freak of the imagination determined by 
external caases, but has jnsb as tme a psychological reason aa 
the choice of hia other gaide, Beatrice. And it is further 
necessary to bear in mind the essential fact that Dante's ia a, 
creative genius, not in the field of science, but in that of poetry, 
and that therefore, while admiring intellectual greatness in 
every form, if called npou to choose as his associate between a 
philosopher and a poet., he could not fail to choose the latter. 
Hence those with whom in his poem be spends much time are 
always artists and poeta, such as Vergil, Statins, Soi-dello, 
Araaldo and Casella, while the five men 'di cotanto senno,' 
whom he meets in Limbo, are all poets. It is as poet that he 
regards himself in the moments of Lis strongest emotions ; this 
is his supreme nierit, by which be hopes to obtain that return 
from exile 'al bell' ovile ov' io dormii ognello ' ; and it is a 
poet's crown wbich he aspires to take in his 'bel San Giovanni,' 
where first he was admitted into the Christian communion : 

■ Con aUra ¥oca omni, oon altro vello 
RitoraerQ poeta, eil iu buI fuute 
Di mio battesmo preudecd il cappoUo.' * 

His nature and his predilections as poet, qualities in which 
his guide shared, are all brought out in that passage where 
both of them suddenly discover, to their great confusion, that 
they have been forgetting the seriona object of their jonmey in 
listening to a fascinating song.^ 

Those scholars who have discussed the subject of the 
Dantesqne Vergil have generally found it quite natural that, iu 

I searching for some character of antiquity who might be the 
symbol of human reason as independent of revelation, Dante 
should have lighted upon Vergil, owing to that general repu- 
tation for omniscience and semi-Christianity which the latter 
enjoyed in the middle ages. No one has stopped to enqnire 
why Dante, as a schoolman, should not rather have cbosen 
H Aristotle. In Dante's time, as he himself expressly states, the 
^h ' maestro di color che sanno,' was Aristotle, and not Vergil, and 

^H * Parad., JIV. 1 «eqq. ' Fwg., ii. 106 aeqq. 
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omniscience was qnite as generally attribnte^I to him as to tbe 
latter ; Dante, like the rest, woald regard Aristotle as the 
BOpreine aathoritjr on philosophj and as the prince of human 
reason,* and, aa eveiT' one knows, in the region proper to 
scholasticism his fame far sarpassed that of Vergil.' Legends 
aa to his wisdom were not wanting ; he too was believed to 
hare come as near being a Christian as was possible before 
the coming of Chri)<t. and his proepecta of salvation were 
seriooslj discusBcd;* Dante moreover, in the theoretical part 
of his scheme of the empire, had not failed to make nse of the 
authority of Aristotle. Bnt Aristotle was a Greek and no 
Roman,' and entirely alien to Dante as poet, who never there- 
fore felt that familiarity with him that he felt with Yei^il, and 

**'... in qnellB parte dove Aperse la bocca la divina aentenzia 
d' Arislotfle da laeciare mi pare ogni altroi wnteosia." Connito, iv. 17, 
For the autborilj of Aristotle and its reasone vide Connito, i*. 6. 

' The most etuiom eiprensioii of this primoer of AriBtotle in the times of 
■cholaiticIuD is the Fabliun entitled La balailU dti VII. art. Tliere among 
otliers DO«iii the following lines ; 

" Aristot«, qui fa a pi6 

Bi fibt cheoir Gram aire enverBe. 

Lora i a point mesire Perse, 

Dant JuTeual et dint Oraace, 

Virgile, Lncsin et Etonce 

Et S&iiile, Propre, Prudence, 

Aistnr, Omer et Terence : 

Tuit obapierant tor Arislole 

Qai En teis com flhastel Bor mote." 
Viit JvBOiUi, Otvira comfl. di Rutebomf, ii. p. 426. "Propre " fs not 
Properttna, k» Jubioal tbink». but tlie Cbristiaii poet Frogperaa. 

* Vide LtltBEBTDS DS MoKTB, Qui4 probabiliut did pf}ttit dt saltiatiiine 
AriitiifelU Slagirilae, Col. 14B7. Tertullian atone time spoke of Aidatotlc 
a» " patriarcha haereticornm," while later Lntber called him "hostlB 
CbriBti." In the Frenob poem entitled " Eniriipteiiieiili d'AraloU" he 
IB made to speak of CbiiBtiaoit; quite lite a Cbiiatisn. Vide Hiit. litt. ds 
la France, liii. p. llS-118. Cp. Eutb, Sludien fiber Dante Alighieti, p. 358 
seqq. 

* Dante ebowa clfarlj in the DiBina Commtdia tbat his only aoqaaintanM 
with Greek was throuBb Latin. Before Dionied and CljBsea (In/., iivi. 73 
seijq.) Vergil aajs to him : 

" Lancia parlaie a me; ch' io ho concetto 
CiO obe tu iDoi ; cb' e' sarebber sobivi, 
Perobi ei for Greei, torso del tuo detto." 
Then before Oaido di Uontefeltro [Inf., xirii. 33) he sal's : 
"... paria ta, ^ueiU i Latino." 
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consequently cotild not, on sach an occasion as ttis, have chosen 
him for hia guide. 

The Vergil of the Divtna Gommedia shows clearly, like every 
one of Dante's creations, how far Dante was at one with 
the middle ages and how far he was raised above them. We 
find here the medieval conception of Vergil, bnt the creative 
genius of the poet has enabled him to stamp npon it a character 
which is al! hia own, and to prodnce out of these rude elements, 
which have often provoked a smile, a type of an entirely 
original grandeur. Of the medieval ideas aboat Vergil, some 
are wisely eliminated, others are purified and elaborated.'" At 
the time of Dante, in addition to the literary Vergilian tradi- 
tion of which we have spoken, there were also current the 
popnlar legends which had grown up about his name and had 
by this time gained a footing in literature. Dante waa doubt- 
less acquainted with these legends, aa waa his ' dolciasimo 
Cino,' who had heard them, from the people in the streets of 
^Naples, but it ia a great mistake to think of this, as has been 
done by one ancient commentator and nearly all the modern 
ones, in connection with the Dantesque type of Vergil. There 
is not a, single passage in this poem in which Vergil appears aa 
a magiuian, or indeed appi'oaches that character in any way." 
One need but reflect on the grandeur of Dante's conception 

'" Dante knev that Ma Vert^l was above the level □[ the ordinary medie- 
val tjpo, and that lie «aa better able to appreciate tbe poet thaa anj of bis 
ooQ temporaries. Tbii is what he means when he says u! Vergil |/ii/., i. 9) ; 
" cbi per liiiigo ailenzio parea fioco." It cannot he inlerpretcd to mean 
that VerKil h>d beea for a long time forgattea, loc this was not the case, aH 
Daute knew when he spolie of bim aa ■•fanioia EaggiQ," whose fame " nel 
mondo dura." 

'■ Some commentatara hare even wished to find an allusion to Vergil's 
magio in the lines {Inf., ix. 23) : 

" Ver' & che altra fiata qnaggid fni 

Congiarato da guella Eriton, era da 

Che riobiomavB T ombre a' corpi aui," 

As if coming nnder the inSnence of a witch were proof of being a, magician I 

I'ante. like all bia contemporaries, believed in magic, but considered ita 

practice aa reprebensible. 

FiNai none the less {Suggi danUtehi, p. 157) aapporta the old view, with 
arguments however whtoh show that he has little real acquaintance with 
what he coUs " the popular tradition." Tbe matter is ably discussed b; 
d'Otidio, Danl« e la iiagia, in the Nucva Jntolvgia, 18t)2, p. 218 seqq. 
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ftnd oa the seriooa aad diacrim.iiia,ting nature of hia admiration 
tor Vergil, to Bee at once how disl.astefnl these follies of the 
Neapolitan popalaoe, which others so eagerly collected, must 
have been to him. And farther, the way in which he treat^a 
magicians and astrologers in his poem shows clearly that not 
only wonld these acts have failed to constitute for him that 
profoond wisdom which the common people considered them to 
imply, but tbat the possession of such wisdom as that with 
which he ci'edited Vergil wonld have actnally eiclnded their 
pi-actice. Had Dante tbonght of Vergil as a magician, he 
woqM have had to put him with Gnido Bonatti, Asdente and 
the rest, to whom Vergil shows himself by no means partial.^* 
Bnt Dante has not looked for anything in Vergil foreign to 

" Vergil when epeaking of magiciona, eto., eayg (Tnf., si. 28) " Qui vi»e 
U piet4 qiiand' i ban morta " {Ibid., 117) "Dolls magiohe frodi seppe il 
giaooo " ; {Ibid. 121) " Vedi U triflta ulie . . . fooor molie oon erbe a con 
imigo." 

D'OviDio (op. eil.), in defending this view, goes too tar wben he vishsB to 
pcore bf an iugauioiiB Une of HTgament (p. 31ti seqq.) tbat the disdain mani- 
leitcd bj Tergil in this canto lor (be magicians and aoothsajors ia meant 
to b« an indirect protest a^^ainst the legends wliioh described bim as a ma^i- 
Of mdgioians proper Dante takes but little accoaut : tbey are only 
:>iied here iuoiilontBllj' ; the sinnerH con tern plated ia tliia canto ate, 
BA is elonr from the nature of the pauisbment inflicted upon them, the 
wtathuijETB, and Vergil's indignation against these is bnt a reileation ot t):8 
dislike felt hy Dante to astrologers, like Ulchael fjcott tnd others, who at 
tliia llms enjuypd great intlaence in the highest ciroles. But the legends 
liftd never made Vergil a, soothaajer ; the; had meiel; made liim a magi- 
oian, and withal a benelioent one ; their naive paeiiiities conid not do more 
tban provoke a amile ; the; were not ot a kind to call turth suck indigna- 
tion. The two lines, bo generally niBontierBtood, — 

" Cbi i pia Bcellersto di colni 
Cbe al giudiEio divin passion porta," — 
refer exclaBively to the soothsajors ; " paaeion " is here nseJ in its philo- 
sophical seoae as the oonveree o( •' action. " God, being bynatare esBentiallj 
aotive. and as Buah incapable of hetug lendeied passive, it is the greatest of 
all sins to look into His ioBcratable judgments, as the eoothssytrs do, and 
thus "vi portar paseione" and endeavour to reudt^r them paBsive. Htnoa 
Vergil rebuhea those who, like Dante, feel pity fur these lost souls, pointing 
out tbat they do not appreoiate the gravity of tbeir sin, whiob ofFendn Ood 
In His very essence, so tbat in such a case as this it is impossible to indulge 
in pity nilbont a correBpoading loss of piel;. Thus (he line — 
" Qui vive la pielil quand' & ben morta" — 
" Here piety (piet&) ciut only live when pity (pieta) is dead." This 
play upon norJs (not an uncommon leatiue in Dante) vill serve to exfl^In 
""" " gi-nerally bo maltreated by the or ''' — 
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those ideals of his t.hat were associated with the name oE poet, 
and among those ideals Toagic had most assaredjy no place. 

The purely popular reputation of a literary man could not be 
of any account to one who held art bo high as Dante did and 
had so lofty a conception of the ancient poets. In matters of 
art and intellect Dante is aa intense aiiatocrat. Bat even in 
the literary tradition there were things connected with Vergil 
which were not in accocd with the lofty conception which 

(Dante had formed of him or the symbolical manner in which 
he wished to employ his name ; and hence he has pnrified 
bim from more than one stain which made him obnoxious 
to Christian eyes. Vei'gil is certainly not an obscene poet — 
indeed, he is diMtinf^nished among the rest for hia refinement 
and reserve," but yet the loves of which he aiiiga in the Baco- 
lioB and even in the Aeneid had tronbled the conscience of 
more than one medieval ascetic, who hence condemned his 
poetry as something sensnal and lascivious ; there were besides 
certain statements in his Biography, supported by varioua 
passages of the Bacolice, according to which Vergil should 
have been placed in the cii'clo of those who sin contrary to 
nature,^* among whom Dante had not hesitated to place both 
Priscian and his own master Brunetto. And again, when it 
eame to be a question of the parity of Vergil's doctrine, though 
it was the general medieval view that the great Latin poet 
had come very near to adopting the principles of Christianity, 
yet it was felt that, as a pagan, he had fallen into certain un- 
avoidable errors, chiefly Epiuurean. This had been animad- 
verted upon ah-eody, as we have seen, hy Folgentlus, and 
agrees too with Vergil's biography, which describes him as the 
pupil of an Epicurean, and also with the fact that certain Epi- 

" Cp. Klotz, De v:rtcaitiiia Vtrgili, in bia Opuacvla rarii argumenli, p. 
243 a<'qq. 

11 From this arose the anaohronistiD idea that when Christ waa bom sll 
sodomites dieil. and among them Vergit. Vide Salicktitb ap. Euahubl i>e 
UtHSJ, Lili. de Euaal., seat. 3, o. 4, num. 13 ; NaudiI, Apologie paiir lata Ii!> 
lirand$ perioanagn tnup^nmiii dc viogie, p. 628 Boqq. Hkbdib has endea- 
vourad to delend Vergil Bgaiost these ohHCBes with littla sucoess, especially 
by giving an allegorioal interpretation to the Fifth Eologae ; vide Vtlier die 
Schamhafligkeit Virgil'i in Kril'iclit W/iltler, ii. p. IBS ; op. Gsvrvs, Lehu 
^^ und KortUbm de» f. Virgiliut Uaro, p. SB mqq. 
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cnrean prineiplea do aetnallj oecnr in his worts, as was indeed 
only natnral in a poet living at a period when these prineiplea 
were in each favonr among the Romans. All these matters 
Dante has entirely ignored, either becanse he cottsidered them 
ae unimportant blemishes on ao great a reputation, or else 
becanse his Byatem of allegorical interpretation permitted him 
to be blind to fanlta that others saw. In the circle of ttoBO 
who sia against natare Vergil does not titter a word, and the 
affection with which Dante there addresses his master Brnnetto 
shows that in such eases great merit could indace him to over- 
look certain fanlts. Of the Epicurean philosophy, Dante has 
no direct or adequate knowledge. He knows from Cicero's De 
Finibus that Epicuras regarded pleasure as the highest good ; 
bnt he only knows this vaguely.'* The principal Eanlt for 
which he condemns the Epicureans is that they '1' anima col 
corpo morta fanno,' but of this he could not accuse Vergil, 
who had himself described the kingdom of the dead and who 
speaks to him iu this canto of the Epicureans without any 
Boggestion of sharing their errors. Such a method of idealisa- 
tion ia chai-acteristic of Dante, and is not confined to his treat- 
ment of Vergil ; for, regarding as he does everything on its 
abstract aide, he considers in eaeh case merely what is trnly 
typical and essential, and is thns enabled to ignore those im- 
perfections or deviations which, would have troubled a smaller 
mind. Thns the snicide Cato does not appear in the circle of 
those who have sinned against themselves, bat occnpiea that 
lofty and exalted ptosition which every one knows. And thus 
too in the idea of Rome and the empire, which Dante follows 
BO assiduously tbroQghoat his poem, there appear the great 
ideal types of Aeneas, Ctesar, Augustus, Trajan and Justinian, 
but those brutal types of ancient Emperors, such Eis Nero, 
whom historical tradition and medieval legend alike would not 
have Buffered to be placed anywhere but among the damned, 
are not ao much as mentioned. 

Vergil appears in the Diviaa Oomfnedia as far more definitely 

'■ Sicoomo pare Tullio reoitare nel primo di Finn de' bcni." Convita, 
The De nnluro dsoruin, from whidi he might have leamt mora bIwdI 
nr*»at»m, ha did not know. 
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Chriati&n than he does ia the medieval traditioo ; but there is 
always a clear line drawn between what he waa while alive and 
what he ha3 become after death. Vergil BpeaWs alwaya as the 
Bonl of one dead, who has spent many centaries in the place 
which his doeda have deserved ; at his death the veil fell from 
hia eyes and the life beyond the g^rave revealed to him thoae 
traths which he had not known before and made him nnder- 
stand his error, which, though iuvolnntary, waa fatal, and the 
jnat consequences which it entailed. This ia no apecial privilege 
of Vergil's ; it is ft knowledge which he aharea with all the 
dead, not exclading the damned. This ia the Christian view, 
not pecaliar to Dante, and in that respect the Vergil of Dante 
agrees with the Vergil of Fulgentius. In Fulgentius too Vergil 
speaks as a shade brotigbt up from among the dead ; as he has 
another object in coming, he does not describe what is hia con- 
dition there, but it is clear that he has learnt to know certain 
trntha and to recognise cei'tain errors, and that the subject is 
to him a painfal and humiliating one, on which he doea not 
care to dwell. But the Vergil of Dante, being different alike 
iu character and intention, enlarges far more on what death 
has taught him ; he knows that the gods whom he worshipped 
in hia time are ' falat e bugiardi ' ; he knows what ia the nature 
of the Christian God of whom he waa formerly ignorant, and 
when Dante adjurea him 

> Per quel Die cha tu qoh ooaosoeati,' 
I be knows that this God is ' una austanzia in tre persono,' and 
I knows the beneSts of the ' partorir Maria,' These and similar 
things Vergil knows for the same reason that mates him ac- 
quainted with many facts subsequent to his life upon earth, 
even iu matters relating to Dante's contemporaries, or that 

I renders him familiar with various earlier facts with which he 
could not have been familiar in hia lifetime, as when he speaka 
of ITimrod,'' or quotes Genesis in the same breath aa Aristotle." 
SO; ' 



r 



18 ■' Qaesti i Nembrottn pel lo oai mal ooto 
Pure un linguuggio uel moudo dou s'uaa." 

h.f., mi. 71 
u ti reohi a menta Lo Geoesi," Inf., li. lOS ; " La tua Etioa," 
"La tuB Fi^icB," ib., 103. 
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All that lie has learnt makes him reflect sadly on liia own 
conditiun and on that of Aristotle, Plato, and so meiny other 
^reat men among the ancients, who have lost eternal bliss 
becanse they did not know that which withont revelation it 
was impossible to know.'* Bat if the Christian troths which 
Vergil mentions or esplaina have been revealed to him by 
death, this does not imply that his knowledge of them is like 
that of any other dead man ; when Dante gave a eymbolical 
valne to the name of a real personage of well-known character- 
istics, he could not represent the nltramnndane wisdom of this 
personage as entirely independent of or diverse from his wis- 
dom daring hia life npon earth. Hence between the two lives 
of Vergil there is continuity, and never opposition. What 
Vei^il has learnt after death does not induce him to disclaim 
anything that his reason had taught him during his lifetime ; a 
good instance of this is when Dante raises a, donbt, and Vergil 
explains that his line, 

' Deeiofl fata Jenm fleoti sporaro preeando,' 
if properly understood, in no way contradicts the Christian 
doctrine of the efficacy of prayer for the seals in Purgatoiy.'^ 
This harmony is always preserved as far as possible in that 
ideal region to which the symbolical Vergil belongs, while cer- 
tain inevitable deviations from it are deliberately passed over 
in silence. Thos, while Dante has taken from Vergil the main 
idea of his journey among the dead, ho has notably altered it 
in matters of detail, to suit hia own views and the esigencies 
of Christian tradition; but no emphasis is ever laid oa these 
differences in any part of the poem. Dante distingniahes 
clearly in the work of the ancient poets between the idea ex- 
pressed, whether literally or figuratively, and the poetical 
expression in which it is clothed; and thus he too makes nse 

" " E dieidr vedeste senia frutto 

Tsi, che Barebbe lor disio qnetato, 
rh" eternBlniente & dalo lor per liitto. 
lo dico d' Arislotele c di Plato. 
E di moUi nltri. — E qui i^Lino la Iroale; 
E piil non diese, e cimase turbato." 

Piirj., iii. 10 BBcjq. 
'* rwff., vi. 28 seqq. 
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■•of my tho logical names and images, not only aa symbols, bat 1 
r also as purely poetical elements.*** Of the pumey of Aeneas ( 
to the shades he has adopted what he considers the funda- 
mental idea, while of the merely formal and fancifal parts he 
has taken some and omitted or altered others, withont how- 
ever this method of treatment becoming in any way B aiibjeot J 
of discnasioa between him and Vergil in tliB conrse of tbeirj 
entirely ideal association.*^ 

»The conception of a purification of the spirit and an intaition ' 
of great truths arrived at by sole force of character withoat 
external aid would necessarily, when applied to a man who 
already had a literary and learned reputation, of itself lead to 
a farther conception of exceptional wisdom and vast and ency- i 
clopedJe iearaing. And hence the Vergil of Dante is as learned 1 
as the Vergil of Macrobius, Futgentius, or any other medieval I 

(■writer, Dante's Vergil has only ooca^ion to display certain ■! 
Bides of bis nniversal knowledge, but it is none the less clear] 
that this knowledge is virtually nnivereal and only lin 
the direction where that of Beatrice begins ; moi-eover, what he 
knows as a shade harmonises with his previous knowledge as 
a man, for Vergil, it must not be forgotten, however much 1 
may appear as idea or symbol, yet always retains his historical 
Ideality as man and as poet. Hence that omniscience which \ 

mind of Dauta J 



'" Intereatiag aa eliowiag tlis way in whicli tha ChriBtia 



Furs., 



tTegllrded tbe ancient poetical legands is the pnssage 
where Mutelda aa^B in the preasaca of Vergil aud Stati 
" Quelli oh' anticamatite poetaio 
L- eti. dell' oro e mo fitato felica 
ForflH in PiirnasD esto loco aognoio. 
Qni In ionaoente 1' muana radice. 
I Qai priniBiera Eempre. ed ogni Cnitto ; 

t Nettare i qneHto di clie oiascuu dioa. 

L lo mi TiTolei addielro tillora tntto 

A' miai Poeli, e vidi ohe eon Tito 
Udito avevan I' ultimo coitrutto." 
■< Vide FicRTxi,, Danu ct lei originm, eta., ii. p. 435 seqii. OzAMixf 
iDimle tt la phiUii"phU eathol. au trcii. Hiclf, p. 834 Beqq.) has devoted a ' 
longtlij work of research to Dante's predeceasors in poetical jrmmeyB or 
yiBioDB ia tlie niiBeen world. But this eiBmiuation, thoagh inatruotive iu 
itBelf, Ib of tittle BerriDe in expkiuing Daote, wbose wurk ia eaxentiBil]' 
original end bears no real likenasa to that of an; of bis so-ealled predeces- 
^^ lora, exaept Vergil. 
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find ftttri bated thronghoat the middle ages to Vergil appears 
also in Dante, to whom this idea presented itself not merely in 
connection with hia poem, bat also independently of it, as an 
evident and perfectly reasonable fact ; for in reality the nature 
and the propoi-tions of medieval knowledge were sach that it waa 
possible, and even necessary, to conceive of the perfect scholar 
as a man of encyclopedic learning, and the tendency, moreover, 
of the scholars of the time, and of Dante among them, was 
entirely towaiils polymathy. It was the habit of the middle 
ages to look npoo the ancient poets as scholars and philoso- 
phers ; Dante too regards them as such,^* but he differs from 
hia contemporaries in never forgetting that they are also, and 
priuuipally, poets. It is just the depth of thought in their 
poetry which attracts him as a poet to the ancients, at the 
head of whom is Vergil. Vergil therefore, as the greatest 
ancient poet, is also the most learned, and the medieval idea 
comes out strongly in such expressions as ' virtu Bomma,' ' qnel 
savio gentil che tutto seppe,' ' tu che onori ogni scienza ed 
arte,' ' mar di tutto senno,' and the like. This reputation for 
learning belongs to Vergil principally among the poets ; in the 
other classes of the great men of ancient times appear others 
who are no leas learned than he; for, as we have already 
noticed, Dante is enthusiastic for every illustrious name of 
antiquity, and shows great joy at finding himself in Linibo 
with these ' spiriti magni,' of whom he says ' che di vederli in 
me stesso m' esalto.' Dante was able to draw a distinction 
where the medieval monks conld not, and with him Vergil, 
thongh not yet returned entirely to his true position, is yet 
well on the way to retam. If therefore the choice of Vergil as 
representative of human reason corresponds to the position 
which he occupied in the medieval tradition, yet the more 
elevated cooception of antiquity peculiar to Dante shows that 
the trne explanation of that choice lies in those personal and 
Bobjective reaaona of which we have already spoken. 

The various souls with whom Vergil is in Limbo, and the 

" ThU ia the n»me wliioh hs gives to tlie poeta Le meats in Lirabo [Inf., 
iv. 110) often to Vergil [Inf., vii. 3 -, lii. 6 ; xiii. 47) aud M StaiiuB (Ptitg., 
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reaaon for hia presence among them, coBstitnte already &l the 
Tery beginning of the poeni a general characteristic of that 
typo which he preaerves throaghoat. Vergil is one of thoBe 
Bonis who are denied eternal blisB throttgh no fanlt of their 
own, God has placed him ' fra color che soa aoapesi,' because 

e was 'rebellante alia ana legge,' ' aon per fare, c 
fare,* and ' per non aver fS,' among those who 

< Se EnroQ dinanzi a1 ci 
Non adorar debitamente Dio. 

With bim are great men of every kind, poets, men of science^ I 
philosophers, heroes, historical personages, among them even-" 
Baladin, jnst as there had been, before Christ's descent to 
them, Moses, Rachel, and the other famous characters of the 
old dispensation. And together with these, who stand there 
■con ooclii Urdiegravi. 
Di grande autoritA ne' lor aciDbianti,' 

are the pouIs of all those infanta who have died before baptiai 
had purified them from their only sin. 

Such was the company in which Vergil was; 

' QuiTJ sto io co' pfiTTDli inaoceoti 
Dai deoti morsi della moite avanta 
Che foBser dell' umana colpa eaeati. 
Quiii Bto io oon quel che la Ire Banta 

CunuLber TuUre e teguir tutte qaante.' 
The common condition of the various inhabitants of Limbo 
naturally establishes among them a certain community of feel- 
ing, but this does not in any way prevent each of them from 
having an individaal character of his own, determined by what 
he had been in the life upon earth. The genius of Dante, with 
its aptitude for the portrayal of character, would never have 
confused diverse types; and had the guide chosen been Aris- 
totle, Lucan or Ovid, he would doubtless have been represented 
with diffeient features to those of Vergil. Here too we find 

.nd barbarous ideas of the 
ouch a degree that the conception of Dante seems i 

a them, but rather upon the historical caaUi^ . "^^ikto. 
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ne conBider the rarioaa reqairemente of the poem, which 
ne(«Haitated Verb's appearing as at once an inhabitant of 
Limbo, H servant of Beatrice and a symbol, we may well feel 
sarprise, not m.erelj at the harmony bronght abont among 
these varied and apparently incon^^rnons characteristics, bat 
atill more at the fact that after all the Vergil of Dante is far 
nearer the historical trnth than any previoos medieval concep- 
tion of him had ever been. In fact, the Vergil of Dante ia not 
meiwly the Vergil of the biography, bnt also the Verjfil ap- 
parent to the reader of his poetry. 

In the mild and gentle features of this Ver^U, endowed with 
the most refined sensibility, jnst and reasonable even, in anger, 
and. when vexed with himself, blushing like a glrl,'^ it is im- 
possible to fail to recognise the true anthor of the Vergilian 
poems, the ' anima Candida ' of Horace, and the ' Parthenias ' 
of the NeapolitivnB. It cannot well be doubted that it was 
the intense and intelligent stndy of Vergil's poetry which led 
Dante to the formation of this noble and lofty ideal. 

This chai-acter is furthermore in complete accord with all 
that Vergil symbolises. Dante regards genins and human 
knowledge with reverence and enthoRiasm, bnt also with dne 
intelligence; he does not regard them as something distant or 
mysterious, nor does he consider that he need abase him,Bolf 
before them. He is conscious of his own powers and doea not 
cndeavonr to conceal that legitimate feeling of pride which 
must accompany snch consciousness. In the presence of Ver- 
gil he feels perfectly at his ease, and there is evident sympathy 
and reciprocal esteem between the two poets. Dante treats 
Vergil with reverence and respect, bnt without any undae 
humility, as an elder member of the noble family to which he 
too belongs ; and Vergil never adopts a haughty attitude, but 
behaves throoghout in a friendly and almost paternal fafihion.''' 

" '• Ei mi pBrca da si Btesea rimoreo ; 

Come t' i picciol laMo smaro morse I " 

Put/., iii. 7 seiq. 
" D'Ovmio (Sagui crilici, p. 336) belie*eB t» have found oertain traoei 
nt tlie pedngogaa in Dunte'a Vergil, quoting aa su instance the words " O 
orektaie eoiouclip, Quiuila igooriaxa i quails ohe v'ofFeada I " (In/-, fii. 70). 
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H A mind whioli really nnderstood poetry and knew in what its 
■ true nobility coneiBts could never have conceived oE Vergil as 
H the prond, gloomy and antipathetic wiseacre that we find in 
I Falgentins, and have regarded himself in his presence as 
W nierely a poor ' Horauncnias.' The Vergil of Pulgentius was 
the offspring of that stolid and ignorant barbarism which de- 
grades what it sti-ives to ennoble ; the Vergil of Dante sprang 
from a re-awatening of the haman intellect which refined and 

» elevated as much as barbarism had pollated and debased. 
The delicacy of the touch with which Dante has delineated 
his figure of Vergil is brought out still more by certain light 
shadows which, without depriving Vergil of any characteristic 
essential to his purity, yet serve to show that ho is farther 
from perfection than varioaa others among the great men of 
antiquity. Not only does Dante admit that there were men 
before the coming of Christ more perfect than Vergil, bat he 
even derives from the lines of the Aeneid itself the idea of 
contrasting its author with Cato and with that Riphens, to 
whom, because he is described as 'instissimus nnns Qui fuit in 
Tencris et servantissimns aeqni,' he assigns a place in Para- 
dise. The type of Cato, delineated in a masterly manner and 
idealised after the traditional manner,*^ holy, majestic and 
venerable, but severe and Stoical, an 'atrox animus,' deprived 
of every human feeling, is higher in a noteworthy degree than 
that of Vergil, alike iu its nature and its rewards. To such a 

(height as this Vergil could not attain, and Dante therefore, with 
a skill all his own, not merely shows him as being on more 
equal terms with himself before his purification than Cato is, 
but also, without introducing any historical or realistic element 
from the biography, by merely developing his character, shows 
him to be susceptible to certain slight errors of jndgmeut of 
which neither Cato nor still loss Beatrice would have been 
capable. An instance of this ia the passage in which Ver^l 

Bat here, though Vergil is Bpenking. tlia eontampt (or the vnlgar expteswd 
i« all Dante's own, just as the fautuBtic theory ot Fortune whiod Vergil sah- 
BBquently eipoundfl ia purely mediaval, and hfiB nothing really to do with 
Vergil. 

" Op. WoLW, Cato der Jllngere bet Danit ia HieJahrb.d. dealtch. DanU- 
glKllicha/t, ii. 22G Bcqq. 
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Buffere himself to be beguiled hy the song of Caaella, but a more 
characteristic example of the contrast betweBn. the two typea is 

where Vergil, in npeaking to Cato, thinks to move him by an 
appeal to bi^i Marcia, an appeal which Cato qmetlj and sererelj 
puts aside, showing by the sole regard which he has for the 
' Heavenly Lady who moves and rales ' Vergil's movements 
how great is the difference in the degrees of purification to 
which their two 8on!a have attained. 

These various gradations in purification and perfection form 
the first principle which determines the behaviour of those who 
guide or encounter Dante on his journey. Thus Vergil, who is 
without the Chriatian Faith, leads him readily thi-ough the In- 
ferno, hnt in Pargatory, where the more esclusively Christian 
element of grace cornea into play, he feels uncertain and in 
many oases ignorant, and has to ask the way of others. This 
is that part of the road towards perfection which he conld 
never traverae in its entirety or with secarity, lacking the escort 
of the 'tre saute Tirtii.' At a certain point therefore they are 
joined by Statiua, who is I'epreaented as a sort of emanation 
of Vergil, seeing that ho had become through the latter's 
agency not merely a poet bat also a Chriatian, as Vergil himself 
would have been had he been bom after Christ. And here 
thei-e is introduced with great ingenuity for the first time the 
medieval idea of the prophecy of Christ contained in the Fourth 
Eclogue. Vergil, who was a prophet of Christ without knowing 
it, and does not so much aa speak of Christ throughoat the 
poem, linda as it were a sapplement for thia defect in Statins, 
who, having been bom after Christ, waa able to understand 
the meaning of the prophecy and to become by its means con- 
verted to Christianity. Statiua, like Dante, is an enthuaiastlo 
aJoiirer of Vergil'a, and even goes the length of saying: 

• E per Bsser yisBnto di 1^ qiisndo 
VinBe Virgilio Rssentiiei an sole 
Pia ch' io non degKio al mio Dsoir di baado.' 

Then follows the fine passage in which he recognises the poet 
standing before him and expresses all his obligations to him : 



p 
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' Ta prima m' inTiaBti 
Verao FarnOEO a ber delle eae grotte, 
E prima apprcsBO Dio m' alluminaati. 

Faoesti corns qnei cho va di notte 
E porta il Inme dietro e a bS non gtova, 
Ma dopo e& fa le pecaone dotte, 

Quando dicosti :^Beeol ai rinnuva, 
Toma ginstizift e primo tampo nroftno 
E progenia Hoende dal ciel Duova. — 

Per le poeta fui, per te oristiaao, etc.' 



Bat in spite of his conversion, a taint of impurity still clave to 
Statiae, wbich prevented him from reaching the highest per- 
fection, and from which ho had to cleanse himself in Purgatory. 
Hence, when Beatrice comes, Vergil disappears ; and thongh 
Statins follows Dante into Paradise, from that moment the 
poet forgets him, having no need of any othei- guide than 
Beatrice. 

Sach then is the principal idea which regnlatea the natnre 
and the limits of the Vergil of the Divina Oommedia. Dante 
has his one well-known idea for the better ordering of man- 
hind ; he aspires not merely to perfect himself, he aspires also 
to realise that ideal of hnman society which he considers to be 
moat in harmony with the laws of justice, morality and religion, 
and hence moat adapted for the development of the individual. 
The distinction between spiritual and temporal, between Pope 
and Emperor, forma the basis of this idea, which in its tnm 
forma the basis of the lyivina Oonwnedia. Aeneas and Pan! 
have been Dante's two predecessors on his jonraey, and at the 
bottom of the nni verse he finds associated, as the worst sinners 
of whom it is possible to conceive, the betrayers of Christ and 
of Caesar. This order of things is represented, not as a project 
of Dante's own, bat as a fact determined by the will of God, 
made evident in great part by reason and by history, and con- 
firmed by faith; it appears therefore as the ideal which Dant« 
finds present to the minds of all the honest dead, and especially 
of his guides. It is evident that all that part of this ideal 
which referred to the Empire and the Temporal Power wonld 
be included in the knowledge of Vergil, and would appear in 



J 
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his works literallj aa well as allegoricallj.'* Vergil, histori- 
cally, T/as a contemporary of the good Angnatns and of the 
peacefQl beginniiigs of the empire, and withal near in time to 
that great event whereby Pi-ovidence was preparing Rome to 
become 

' lo laco aanto 
U' Biede il saccessor del maggioi Piero' ; 

lie was, besidea, the singer of universal empire. But in addition 
to this, he had alao written allegorically of the contemplative 
life and had in thia respect too nnderstond the moat pei'fect 
order of bamaa aociety. It wonid be an nnjust tberefoi'O to say 
that Vergil represents in D»nte only the imperial idea, as it 
wonld be to maintain that the Di'rina Oommedia contains 
nothing bnt Dante's political views. The historical cbaracfei- 
of Vergil could not fail to bring him into close connection with 
the idea of the Empire, hot this idea, which was in Dante's 
case tho outcome of profound specnlatiou, waa neceasarily also 
contained in the symbol of Vergil, because, according to Dante, 
human reason was neceasarily bound to acknowledge the legiti- 
macy of tho Roman empii-o and the pei'fection of his great ideal 
for the regeneration of society. 

An examination of medieval tradition, with the view of dis- 
covering to what extent it had preceded Dante in associating 
Vergil with the imperial idea, will ahow that here too the great 
poet found nothing but the bare elements upon which to 
work. The idea of the empire was, aa we have seen, commou 
in the middle agea, and had been the aim of many princes, bnt 
none of them had, like Dante, developed this idea into a politi- 
cal theory having ita baaia in a vast system of speculation 
which incladed the whole history of mankind. It would be 
vain to seai-ch in the middle agea for any other writer in whom 
Vergil and the imperial idea arc hiatorically and philosophi- 
cally so closely combined as is the case in Dante." 

'* This Anpect ot the Vergil ai Dsote haa been apeeiallr studied hj Both 
(Studitn liber Dante Aliyhieri (Tiibing., 18S5) p. 205 seqq,], who bae also 
writteu another Bpeoial ertiais on Dante's Vergil entitled Ueber die BedfU- 
' t Virgil in dtr Divina Covaatdia, in Uie Heidellierger JahrbUcher for 

jZ^eCoi^ Dftuto, uid liefore the middle ages, properly tpealiii 
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And here we must close oar remarks on tlie Yergil of Dante, 
lest a too exclusive occupation of this ideal type should lead 
us to forget those points of contact between it and the Yergil 
of tradition which have led us to undertake its examination. 

who has made most use of Yergil as a poet of the Roman Empire from a 
historioo-philosophioal point of view is St. Augastine. Bat Aagustine and 
his papil Orosius, who regarded Rome as their persecutor and saw her fall- 
ing and aoousing Christianity of being the caose of her fall, ooold not 
arrive at the same ideas as the middle ages saggested to Dante. Pagan 
Rome was still too near them, and they had not seen Christianity grown a 
persecutor in its turn and the history of the Church changed into a chronicle 
of obscenities. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

It cannot be doabted that in all the Taried espreseiona of 
enthnaiastic admiration which the universally recognised genius 
of Vergil had called forth, from the time of Augnatns onwaj-ds, 
none was at once so mngnifjcent and so trne as that of Dante. 
Bat in this, as in all the work of this privileged geniufi, it is 
evident that, while his ideas rest on a medieval basis, they 
ascend to a far higher level than vras otherwise attained ia 
the middle ages. The Hivina Oommcdia rises up before the 
stadetit of mediev^al thought with an abmptaess which is qaito 
nneipected, and none of its snrroandings can in any way eqnal 
ita proportions. The results which Dante was able to obtain 
by a ase of the ordinary materials of hia age were entirely bis 
own and without any parallel. None of bis cont-emporariea 
had ever been able to conceive of Vei^il as he did, and we have 
seen clearly to vrhat an extent this type of his is a refinement 
of that jfenerally current iu m.Bdieval times. But if the Ver^ 
of Dante is in advance of the middle ages, another personifica- 
tion of Vergil, wliich belongs to the same ceatary, may perhaps 
serve as a corrective. This is the Vergil of the Dolopathog, & 
romantic work by a monk, who would seem to have been neither 
above nor belov? the ordinary level of his age in intellect and 
culture. A brief examination of this work will serve to show 
na Vergil as conceived dnring that last stage of the literary 
tradition where the ideas derived from it are on the point of 
becoming merged in those that have had their origin in the 
popular imagination, jnst as the Vergil of Dante has brought 
ns into contact with that higher inteltectnal level in which the 
dead medieval traditionalism ia about to be transformed into 
the real and living claaalcal feeling of the Renaissance. 
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The Dolopathog was written in Latin in the 13th centniy by 
a certain Jolin, a monk of the Abbey ot Hanteseille in Lor- 
raine and it was afterwftrds put into French verae by a certain 
Herbere.^ The story of the work is briefly as followa. 

DoJopatbos, king of Sicily in the time of Angnstas, has a 
son called Lncinian ; this son he sends to Rome to be edacated 
by Vergil, who instracta him in every branch of knowledge, 
and eapecially in astronomy. In the meantime the wife of 
Dolopathos dies, and the latter marries another woman and 
sends to recall his eon. By means of astrology Vergil learns 
that Lacinian is menaced by some great danger, to avoid which 
he advises him to remain absolutely eilent nntil he (Vergil) 
gives him permiasion to speak ; so when Lncinian comes to his 
father, he refuses to answer any question and reroains obsti- 
nately mute. Every other means having failed, the queen 
undertakes to make him speak, and, after employing every 
other artifice in vain, declares herself to be in love with him, 
but atill without effect. Angered at Lis indifference and fear- 
ing the consequences of her declai-ation, she determines to have 
Laeinian killed, and so accuses him of having offered her 
Tioience. The king condemns his son to death, bnfc a fiage 
happens to arrive opportunely, and succeeds, by telling a story, 
in getting the eiecution postponed for a day. Other sages 
arrive in sncceaaion and do the same, till at last, on the seventh 
day, cornea Vergil himself, tells a story in bis turn, and gives 
Lucinian permission to speak. The latter declares everything, 
and the queen is burnt alive. The narrative then proceeds to 
describe the deaths of Dolopathoa and of Vet^il, the coming of 

' TA Romaiw <Ie Dol/>palhoi. publiS pour la premiert foil en enlier par Ch. 
DRnHBT t' Anit. dk MoNTAiaLON, Paris (Janaet), ISSe. There exists in 
certain MSS. B Latin text ol Iha Bolapathta, Qrst brought to light bv Prof. 
MoBBAFu, who regarded it as the otiginal text of the monk Jean de Haute- 
Eeille [Urber die QucUe det aUfraia>\»Uchei\ Dolopathoi, Wien, 1866, and 
Beitrtge tar Litleralur der sitbtn iciUen Meiittr, Wien, ISSB). The doubla 
which I and olberg fult at the time as to the eoirect'iess of this view have 
sinae been dii'pelled h; the edition of this text made b; Oebtkhlki (l-h. de 
Alia Syloa Doli'patluii livt Dt regi et irptrtn lapitHtibm, Strasab. ftai Lond.. 
1873). Cp. G. PtBlH in Romania, ii., 1873, pp. 48L-S03 (for the dates vUli 
p. SOI); SruDEUUND in the ZciUchr. f. denUeh. AUerth., S.F., viu. pp. 
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Christ, the preaching a! Chi-istianity in Sicily aud the conver- 
eioa of Lnoiniftn, who dies a eaint. 

This 18, as anyone can Bee, met-ely a veraion of the popular 
story of the Seven Sa^a, which comes originally from India 
and occurs so freqaently in various forma in the litei-ature both 
of the East and West.* But while all the other Western ver- 
sions rescmhie one another very closely, the Dolopathot has 
special characteristics which give it a place of its own in this 
family of popular stories. The principal of these chai-acteri sties 
from the point of view of the preaent work is the part played 
in it, and in it alone, by Vergil. In the Weatera versions the 
education of the prince is generally entrusted, not to one of the 
Sages, but to all seven; in the Eastern vei'sions (in those at 
any rate as yet known, which all go back to an ancient Arabic 
text, now lost, called the Book of Sindihdd)^ he ia delivered 
over to Sindibad, as the wtaest man in the kingdom. It would 
appear therefoie that the Hauteseille monk had before him a 
text, or, more probably, had heard a version, which kept to the 
Eastern form of the tale, and so, while retaining the idea of the 
prince's single tutor, had altered the details to suit his andienoe> 
&ad substituted Vergil for the SindibM of the original. In 
doing this he was guided or inspired by his monastic education ; 
and his knowledge of Vei'gil is not merely popular, as was the 
cose with the other authors of romances, but he gives evidence 
of a first-hand acquaintance with his poems and even qootes 
him in one passage of the work.* So real ia this acqnantance 
with Vergil that the whole chronology of the story ia arranged 
to anit his appearance there. The events take place in the 
reign of Augustas and the wife which that emperor gives to 
Dolopatbos^ is a daughter of Agrippa. In other Westei'n ver- 
sions of the Seven Sagen, in which Vergil does not take part, 
the Emperor is a Diocletian or a Pontiau or some other belong- 

' Cp, D'AHaoN*. II lihro d/i lelte lavi rii Itoma. Piaa (Niatri), 1884. 

* 1 have eudeavoured tn trace tbe history ol tliia book in mj Jticerche 
Ulomn al Lihro di Sindibad, Milan, 1869 (transl. into English by H. C. 
Cooto, London, 1882|. 

' T. 133ti9 »eqq. iAfn.. viii. 40 esq ). 

' Dolupathos was of Tropn origin ; 

" Ve Troia tu bes pareulai.'' v. IG3. 
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inj to an entirely imnginary period. The Greek name Dolo- 
pathoa too, the meaning and significaniie of which is explained," 
is an inTGntion of the autfaor'ij, and gives pixtof of his culture, 
tiiongh the clerical nature of that culture is showii hj h'm 
quoting St. Auguatine^ and giving to the atory a religiouH 
termination. 

Although this poem is evidently the work of a, man of edu- 
cation, yet by nature, conception and tendency it is entirely 
romantic, and hence it would be vain to search for any rigid 
historical eeqaence in the details which have been addod to the 
Oriental original. The author knows that Vergil comes fixini 
Mantua, and thinks he ought to die there, but he puts Mantua 
in Sioily. Still he does not call Sicily Naplex, like Rome of 
his contemporaries, and he knows that Palermo is the chief 
city of the former. But his regai-d for histoiy dooB not ro 
beyond a certain point. He refers to an Old Testament ■ 
among the pagans before the coming of Christ and talks of 
bishops, monks and abbots, just as he talks of dnkca, oounts 
and barons, making Augustus Empei'or of Rome and King of 
Lombaidy, and Dolopathos a feudal prince. The typo of Vergil 
too is entirely in keeping with his romantic environment; but 
there is no need to have recourse for its explanation (.o the 
purely popular legends of Vergil as magician, for though thti 
type approaches very closely to the popular one, yet tb still 
belongs distinctly to the literary tradition. Vergil appenra as 
the great mastei' of secular learning ; hid only fault i» that iif 
being a pagan and having no knowlndge of tho One Gud, 
though even in this he comeN tui near to thn tnitli a« iM piiit- 
sible before the birth of OhnDt} be in % man of high t 
character and a groat pbilosophert tiono is mora celobratoil 
than he, or more hononnid by Aogn«tuNt' Mi word In law Ut 
• " For a* ot noiii Diil(i|Hith')i 

Car II loafrl Irup »n ■» vl* 

D« dolnif it il* (iloliarii." 

v. IBl M<)l]. 
T. 12890 seq. (Ad(iu«t., De eivlt. Dtt, ivili. IT, IS), 

■ ■' Je aaiB tot te Viex Tex ta man I." v. 4TN0. 
' ■' CtaAt ot par IquIb U tils 

Commands qua tuit reunoniiueat 

Et Mignoris !i port&iuent." *. 16G3 nqi^. 
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kiug^ and emperore ; no man is more learned or a greater pot;t. 
In fact, Ver^l is the ' clerictis ' par excellence. 

• A icel tAlii ft Boms ftvoit 
I. pbiloBoplie, ki leooit 
Lk renom^e de clergie ; 
Sages [u et ile bone vie ; 
D'une dee cileE de Sezile 
Fnt Dkz : OQ raptloit Virgilo ; 
Lft cit^z Msntue at ft non. 
Virgile fa de grant renom ; 
Ka« olers plus de lui ne save it ; 
Pnr ce si grant reDon aToit ; 
Onbes poijteB ne fa tei 
S'il orfiuBt qu'il ne fost o'uns Dei.' •* 

This king ni wise men kept a scliool, but naturally hie pnpils 
belonged to the most aristooralic familiea. When LuciDian 
oomea to Rome, his future master receives him with great 
politeneaa. On entering the Bchool he finds Vergil seated in hia 
chair ; be ia dressed in a rich m.antle lined with far and withont 
aleeres and Tvears on hia head a cap of precioss fur, while his 
hood is thrown hack. Seated on the ground hefore him are 
the eons of various great barana, who, book in hand, nre liaten- 
ing to his teaching: 

' Aseia eatoit en sa ehai^re ; 
Uae riche cbape lorrfe 
Sana manobsB, avoit alublie, 
n ohapel 
Qni tu dune oinult riohe pel; 
Tret ot arrier eou cbsperoa. 
Li eaUnt dl maiat baut baian 
DeT»nt lui ft terre e^oient, 
Qai Beg parolee entendoient, 
Et cbaenn son 1 
EinBBi comma il leB ouBeignoit.' ' 

The coarse of instruction begins with the rudiments. Vergil 
teaohes Lncinian to read and write, then instrncta him in I^tiu 
and Greek, and finally introduces him to the study of the Seven 
Arts, beginning with grammar, the mother of all the rest, and 
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coDdensing them, all, for bis papil'e special benefit, into ao small 
a Tolame that it conld be held inside the closed hand: 
' Torae see fenilles et retorna : 

Lea vii. ars libeiaua atome 

Gu i. Tolume si petit 

Que, Bi coQ I'esloire me dit, 

II la poTst bi«n tot de plftia 

Enolorce et tenit en sa main. 

Premier li enscigne Oramaire 
De toatea les arta liberaE etc' " 
It iu easy to see tliat in tbia curlonH ti'uresty is embodied the 
Vergfil of the medieval schools, the Vergil of the grammariaus 
and the authors of oompendiii. The character of astrologer, 
distinct, as we shall see, from, that of magician, enters merely 
as an integi'al part of the romantic conception of a learned 
man,'^ and is here moreover rendered necessary by the nature 
of the atory, as is often the case both in the Kaat and the 
"West. The piona monk believes in the possibility of snch 
divination only in anch cases as are permitted by God.^* In 
complete accordance with this is the antbor's attitude in respect 
to the prophecy of Christ; in fact, after the deaths of Dolo- 
pathos and Vergil and the coming of Christ, the famous tines 
of the Fourth Eclogue are among the arguments which serve 
to convert Lucinian.'* Beyond this it will not be necessary to 
follow the Dolopathos, as its connection with the Vergil of 
literaiT' tradition goes no further. 

With the Vergil of the Divina Commeiia and the Vergil of 
the Dolopathua this part of oar work may end. These two 
types represent the tvro extremes in the literary tradition of 
the middle ages : on the one hand the noble creation of an 
exceptional intellect, on the other the naive and trivial concep- 



r. 1336 aoqq. 

" " La TJi. tit A»trenoraie 

Qui eat Sas de toute ulergie." 
Iiaagt du mtitidf. ap. JnaiKAi., Ocuvrei cumpl. de ICuUbotaf, I 
He eipounda thia view nl lengtb, y, 1102 e^qn. 

I. la^iio. 
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tion of a common mind incapable of rising' ftbove tlie ordinary 
level of romanticiBm. Tliey belong' to two different etreams of 

thought, distinct from that of the schools, yet capable none the 
less of being ultimately traced back to it; but 'wbat the one 
has added to its original in nobility and grandenr, the other 
has added in barbarism, and triviality. After the time of Dante, 
whatever development took place in the regions of literary and 
leai'ned thought belongs properly to the Renaissance, and the 
consideration of it would couseijnently be out of place in & 
work dealing profeseedly with the middle ages. But the Vergil 
of the Dokipaihos, that final parody of the literary tradition, 
ivill serve, by the element of romanticism which it contains, to 
call us to the study of the views current as to our poet in a 
rejfion different to that in which we have hitherto been, and 
may form therefore at once the conclusion of the present 
volume and the introduction to the next. 



Past II 
"THE VEKGIL OF POPULAR LEGEND 



CHAPTER I 



> Maint autrea graat olerc oat eMi 
An mondo de grant poeetfi 
Qni cpriarent tote lor vie 
Sea Eept arte et d'astronomia ; 



L'Jvuige du ilonde. 

To the modern mind the popaUr poetry of the middle ages 
and classical poetry seem to differ 8o entirely from one another 
in form, in aentiment and in purpose, that the former can 
hardly fail to appear the ontcome of a rerolution directly and 
intentionally antagonistic to the latter. Bat that struggle 
between classicism and romanticism, which has actually taken 
place in njodern times and on which this idea is bastd, never 
really occurred in the middle ages. Medieval popular litera- 
ture did not arise from a rebellion or reaction against the 
y more than the medieval republics owed their 
origin to an an ti- monarchical revolution. To render snch a 
reaction possible there would have been necessary a critical 
and vigorous appreciation of antiquity, such as we have ali'eady 
a did not at that time exist. The ideas of tbe clei^ on tLe 
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sabject of uicient trt were sot mndi trDer or more profoond 
ihao those of the laitj-. Latin, wbich was still almost a living 
langnage, served as a coanectiiig link between the ancient 
tntdition and tiie new creations which were independent of it ; 
for while on the one hand it tended to preserve various ele- 
menta of antiqnitv, it was, on the other, ihe vehicle of liring 
sentiments, and bad, with a view to this amalgamation, 
adopted special forms in poetry, and generally nnder^no a 
series of change-s which from the point of view of the cl&ssi- 
cal ideai woald bo regarded as corrnptions. It would be difScult 
to find a gobject more eiclasively medieval than that of the 
poem of Waltharias ; and yet this sabjeci is treated in Latin, 
in h«iamet«r8 moreover, and that too with sncb freqoent Ter- 
gilian reminiscences that it is evident that the writer was a 
man of edncation, and, like every other 'clericas,' a diligent 
stndent of VergiK* The same can be said of a quantity of 
medieval Latin literature, both prose and verse, which takes ita 
subjects from the popnlar poetry. The popalar poetry moro- 
over never speakn slightingly of antiquity or of ancient 
poetry, but always treats it with great respect, and to a certain 
degree subordinates itself to it, invoking it by way of anthor~ 
ity or at times even quoting ite actual words.* In fact, it is 
quite the fashion far the romantic writer to cite some Latin 
work, real or imagiuary, aa the source from which his namn 
tive is taken.' 

There is, no donbt, in the popular poetry of some European 
peoples an earlier period, in which this poetry is eiclasively 
national and admits of no admixtnre from eztraoeous sources- 

' Vidt GuKM kud Schvullir, l.ateinUehe Ordiehtt da X. w"d XI. Jahr- 
kH-aderU, p. 6£ s»qq. and Caoi.iTii]s, GuehUhU ier dciU4cl:m Paait naeh 
ihren uniitm Elmiftea. i. p. 20 srqq. In tha rhjthmtcal Latin song ol 
tba Boldiera ot Modena {ll>Ui cent.) is a reference to the tiorj ol Sinon, 
vbioh is evident!; derived from Vergil. Vide Du WtaiL. Pott. pop. lot. ant. 
au XII. tiitU, p. 2G8. 

* ZtFFKHT (ffTjiCi Ferllrbtn im Miltelalt.. p. 7 "'qq. not., 6*Beqq.) bas 
derated a targe part of bis work to a coIleotioD ot Tergiiian reminiBoeueea 
in the popnlar poets of the middle ages, and has gaiLered together a large 
Dumber oI SQ(i pusftec^ from writers of various oaLiotialities. But bu 
referenm are of far too general a character^ on tbese lines it migbt be 
proved that vsriouB ludian or PeisiuJi poets Lad read VergiL 

* Cp. Keutbhsbho, Cron. Timit dt Pkilippa Motukti, p. cocnv. teqq. 
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rThifl ie the period daring which the SoRndinftTiiin, Tentonin 
and Celtio peoples preserved by moanii of their primitive eplas 
the memory of a time in their history anterior to the iiifliinneeB 
of civilisation and Chriatianity. But an far an this period is 
represented by extant written docnmetitfl it mny be ooneidBfod 
as of very brief duration. The very faot that thoHe aoaga 
-were committed to writing reveals the inflDonoo of eitornal 
cnltnre, especially when one conflidera that fur this purpose 
Latin letters were nsed. 

Far more numerous is that elass of p!)palar medieval poetry 
in which national characteristics are found oorabinad with 

I character! sties of a more universal nature — charactBristioB 
owing their origin to the olementn which tend to eonRoHdnte 
various nationalities into a civil, intellectual and roll^iniiH 
whole. But the most important group of all is that in ivhiith 
the specially national element has entirely disappeared, and 
there remain only the common and nnivemni motivf^H of nenti- 
ment, caltnre and religion. This clans, which is less strii^ly 
epic than the other two, includes a nomber of fantastic 
narratives in verse and prose, and, above all, the romantic lyriu 
poetry, which forma the mouthpiece of a Riibjef.tivity in no 
way pecnliar t« any one coantry. In the poetry belonging to 
these la."!t two classes, and especially to the former of them, 
the great consolidating agency whiph tended to the tusi'/n and 
transformation of national pecoliaritiea both with one another 
and with universal ideas waa the clergy. To them waa da« 
the translation of the popular literatnre into Latin, and tbe 
touulation again of the Latin text* inrj> the vemacnlar; to 
them belonged the civil and religions ideals, and it waa in thefte 
ideals that the first assimilating elements were to be found. 

In all this worfc of fasion, not to say confnsi<Mi, the imagina- 
tion played a atribinsr part, and enji^ed an immoderate amount 
of liberty owing to the exceptional mental conditions of the 
time- There can be no drrnbt that the human mind in the 
middle ages worked on different priociplea to thosB which have 
guided it at more acrmal periods of history. The pravalencs 
of allegory ia the treatment of the most serious msttera shows 
cle&rly that the aawriattott of iacongmotts idttaa do longer 
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excited sttrpriae and that any direct investigation of the i«al 
causes of thiii^, or abj jast appreciation of them, was not to 
be expected. Heace the ima^iaation, ever ready to break 
bounds, failed to find in the influence of reSection tboae cheoka 
and correctives which it encounters in an ag« aconstomed to 
critical investigation. Ajid ho the fact remains that while 
amoDg the phases of thonght expressed in the phantaatic pro- 
dactions of the middle ages a few may be fonnd with a rational 
and elevating tendency, there are others which have reached a 
point at which they can only be regarded fi-om the point of view 
of the pathologist, and can hardly be explained at all without 
reference to the laws of natural degradation. Any one who 
considers carefully the diverse natures of ancient and medieval 
poetry will at once see that the empty phantasies and conven- 
tional sentimentality which mark the close of the latter arose 
nltimately from the same cansea as the love of rhetoric and 
declamation which brought about the downfall of the former. 

In conjunction with this ascendency of the imagination we 
find an extraordinary love of the marvelloas, and thsit intense 
and universal longing for stories of adventure which led to the 
personification of a ' Lady of Adventnre.' * The demand natn- 
rally regulated the snpply, and not a stone waa left nntomed 
in the attempt to satisfy the general craving for new stories. 
Antiquity too had to famish its quota, but the classical narra- 
tives were compelled to adopt romantic dress to suit the taste 
of the time. 

This fact, strange as it may appear to modern notions, ap- 
peared at the time to have nothing forced or ridiculous about 
it{ what seems a travesty now did not seem so then, and was 
in fact nothing more than a concise expression of the naive 
manner in which at) matters connected with antiquity were 
regarded. The same fact holds true of the medieval pictorea 
in which the characters, whatever nationality or historical 
epoch they may belong to, all appear with the dress and snr- 
ronndinga of the painter's own country and time. All the 
I themes of the romantic writers, whatever their origin, 

• Cp. Oiuini, Frau AverUmre, in his Kl. Schri/t,, i. 83 leqq. i 
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came to have a common coloar ; and since the intelligence of the 
time had little power of diasooiating its ideas from its imme- 
diate sarroandings, on which the fahric of its imagination 
was baaed, all its characters became redaoed to certain types, 
which remained constant, however different might be their 
names or their nationftlites in the varions narrativea. Stories, 
whether clerical, classical. Oriental, mythological or historical, 
legends, whether Celtic, Scandinavian or Teutonic, all famish 
material for the romantic narrator. Ancient societj comes to 
be looked npon as if it were feudal : the ancient hero becomes a 
Knight, the heroine a Ladj ; the heathen goda become magi- 
ciani4, each with his special attributes; the pagans of ancient 
times come to be regainJed much aa any other non-Christian 
peoples, and Nero passes aa a worshipper of Mohammed jnat 
aa the Saracens pass for worshippers of Apotlo. The love of 
ancient fable and history becomes the romantic love of medi- 
eval sentiment; the claaaical poet or prose-writer becomes a 
philosopher, a sage, a clerk, medieval in propoi'tiona and ehai-- 
acter, with all the pecnliaribies and exaggerations of the medi- 
eval Bcholastic tradition brought into special prominence, aa one 
wonld erpect, in this free domain of the imagination. 

One of the names of antiquity which remain most in evi- 
dence during this period of transformation is the name of 
Vergil, which holda in the region of romance the same pre- 
eminent position which was accorded it in scholaatio circles. 
Hei-e however it was not only the personality of the poet, but 
hia work as well, which was subjected to these new inflnencea— 
i which, though brought about independently. 



without connection the one with the other. 

tive subjects which ancient poetry, legend ( 

offer to the writers of romances were the wa 

the marvellotts adventures and the amoai 

Everything of this kind that ancient Latin 

medieval imitations could anpply was made 

compositions, whether as snbject or aa incident. The story of 

Troy, derived from Voi^il, from paeudo- Dares and fi-om other 

Latin sources, the Thcbaid of Statins, the marvellous legends 

of Alerandefi taAen from I^atiii tpamlations of the Oreek 
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[■like enterprises, 
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origin&Is, the history of Oaesar &nd the great Roman wars 
taken from Lncau, and the TarioDs mjrthologic&l stories of 
which the Metamorphoses of Ovid nere the chief storchoose* — 
aU these became the common property of the romantic titera- 
tnre, and formed moreover the subject of free traQslationa or 
adaptations in which the classical idea and conception were 
entirely sabordinated to the romantic. The original home of 
this class of composition was France in the second half of the 
12th century ; from there it spread, in the shape of transla- 
tions, imitations, or adaptations, over the whole of Enrope, 
especially in Germaoy, wbich next to France was inost dia- 
tingnisbed in this field of literatare. Beuoit de Sainte-Uoro, 
Lambert li Cora, HeiDrich von Veldeke, Albi-ecbt von Halber- 
Btadt, Herbort von Fritalar and others all prodnced works of 
this kind, wbich enjoyed a widespread popniarity.* Bnt the 
taste for ancient legends and stories and their imaginative 
treatment was anterior to the birtb of romanticism properly so 
called. Previous to tbe development of the popniar literature 
or iU amalgamation with the elements of onltore and tradi- 
tion, a similar tttyle of composition bad prevailed in medieval 
scholastic literatare among the clei^y — similar notwithstand- 
ing the absence of certain characteristics and the prevalence in 
it of the ecbolastic view of antiqnity and a clerical tendency 
towards moralising. 

Of all tbe ancient legends, the one best known and moat 
frequently treated was the legend of Troy.'' Vergil, who was 
tbe prime aotbority for that mythical tradition which con- 
nected the origin of Borne with Troy, and who bad, as we have 



, , "El Ovidio msyor (MetsmorplioB'B) non aa i\ entre 
elloB {i.e. tbe uicieDts) sinon la theologia at la BibUa daltoa entre Iob ft^n- 
tiles." Grande et general »t'iria, i. 8, a. 7. Cp. Auiuob i>a lob Uioh, Hut. 
eric, de la lit. tipaR., Hi. p. 603. 

' An Bicellent critical historj of this ttanalonnstion of cUssioal aabjeots 
into romantio is to be found iu tbe work ol Cbolividb alreatlj mentionei), 
oap. 8-9. Cp. Dkrnbbdk. l!el>er die den allfrant. Dichtern bekannten tpi- 
tehmStoffe aa* deni AUerihum. Erl&tigea, 1887; BiBca-Hinao{irKi.D, Utber 
die der provenialUchen Troubadourt d. Xll. u. XIII. Jakrh. bekanrttoi 
epuchen Stoffe, Hallo, 1S7S. 

' Cp. Ddnqib, Die Sage com TToJnTiUchen Kriege in den BeaTbeitungen 
del MiOeUUtri und ihren Quelltit. LeipiJK, 1889. 
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seen, made it fashionable among the varioaa nationalities and 
royal familiea of Enrope to regard a Trojan origin as the chief 
title to nobility, had contributed not a little to the great popu- 
larity of the legend of the Trojan war and of everything oon- 
nected with it, and his iuflnence is especially shown by the fact 
that the sympathies of medieval readei-s were generally with 
the Trojans rather than with the Greeks, This tendency is 
already clearly marked in the preference manifested for the 
account of the war attributed to Dares, which was regarded 
as composed by a Trojan contemporary with the events and 
written consequently from the Trojan point of Tiaw, over that 
of Dictya, which was Greek in its sympathies ; in fact, even 
Homei- wa-s accnsed of nn truth fulness when his accoant differed 
at all from that of Dai'es.^ 

Bnt while the whole legend of Troy, which had been brought 
into prominence by the celebrity of the Aeneid, was nsed by 
romantic writerfi, it was naturally the Aeneid itself of which 
most use was made in this connection. ThuR Benoit de Sainte- 
More, who composed the 'Romance of Troy,' is also the 
probable author of the ' Romance of Aeneas.' * 

In the Aeneid as considered from this point of view — a 
point of view ao different from that of the schools — everything 
with any historical or even mythological significance which 
would have tended to preserve the classical character of the 
poem steps at once into the background. But there is in the 
Aeneid one element more attractive than any other for the 
writer of romance, which draws the attention to jost that one 



■ 3o too the Italian Gdieo dillk Cjlosmb. Cp. Dosain, up. eit., p. 19 
leqq. 

• The former work has been pabliBhed by Joi.t, Benoit de Sainlc-More et 
U Jioman de Troie, cm la metamorphoiei d'Homert el Vlpopie grieo-tatine an 
taoyeR-age. Puis, I8T0. The IsUei has not yet been publiBbed. A frog- 
taent of the beginning *u prialej ia 1856 by Padl Ueisi in his Remnn- 
uelie taedita, p. 31, [rom » Laareutian MS. Ao extract which givei a 
BoScient idea ol the whole appean in Pit. £fiai tur It Ronant d' Eneat 
daprhi tei MSS. de U biUiath. imp. Paris, 1856. A critical edition ot the 
wLoLe is promised by 6ii.ti!>ldi D> Gbatk. who in his Iwroditction d un« 
iiiidon critique dm Roman d'Eiuaj (La H»ye. 1886) ooaoladea from tlie 
iBngnage that Ihe Emai ia anterior to th« Hoptan de Troie and not by 
BenoIL 
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Hobject which is most needed in a work of this kind ; this ia 
the erotic, the sentimental element, the characters of Dtdo and 
Larinia. And thas, out of the materials of the Aeneid, bj 
sappressing some and changing or developing others, was 
fonned a romance, in which the names indeed were classical, 
bnt the incidents, the titles and the nsagea described, and the 
general tone of the sentiment, were entirely medieval, and 
corresponded to the contemporary idea of a chivali-ons oonrt. 
And this work achieved a great saccess ; bat still more cele- 
brated than the French 'Romance of Aeneas' was the Ger- 
man imitation by Heinrich von Veldeke, who became on the 
strength of his Eaeil the head of an important school of 
Qerman poets, who looked up to him as their master. '° 

This transformation of the ancient legends was not, propei-ly 
speaking, as it wonid appear at first sight to be, an effort of the 
popnlar imagination as distinct from classical literary inflnences. 
These romances wei-o intended far more to find an andienco 
among the upper claaaes, and their anthers, whether clei^y or 
laity, are men of cnlture, and treat their subjects in this ytay 
of set porpose, having the Latin test before their eyes and not 
infrequently citing it as their anthority." There was nothing 
particularly original in their work : they merely collected and 
formulated with a greater conseiouenesa of aim and intention 
the materials that were ready to their hand in the popnlar 
literature. The names and facta of antiquity, which were re- 



'■> Pablished sepkratelj by EtthCluih, Hiinrieh mm Vtldtke, Leipsig. 
IBGS : Bad b; Bshaqbc, Leipzis, I6B0 ; and compared with the Fieiioh text 
by Pkt, UE-iiide de lUnti dt Vftdeke ct It Roman d'Eiifai (in the Jahrb.f. 
rainan. a. engl. Lit., ii. p, 1). The view ot GsBTijiDB {Otteh. d. deuUeh. 
Dicht , i. p. 2T3 aeqq.) «M eipreued without any Imowledge oF tbe 
Fraacb text. CnoLsnoB, op. cit., p. 103 seqq., has treated ths Eubject 
better, thongh be too waa of course ignnruit ot llie ori|;inal. Ocrvintu baa 
been critioieed by £. WUrner in bis Virgil und Heinrich von Vrldeke (in the 
ZeiUchr. /. deaUeh. Philoloii. von HiiprNea iiNri Zaoekh. iii, 126). Oerri- 
dub' Tiew aB to the praieas bestowed on Heinrich b; Wolfram ion EBcbsa- 
bach and Oottfried voa BtiUBburg i» oorreet. On tbe curioun loiDiaturei 
in the Berlin oodex o( thla poem, vidi Fifia. ilylhologie der ehritil, Sunit, 
i. p. 246, aud Edoleb, Kl. ScHri/t. 

" Thua Heinrich von Vkldeks often reiera to Vergil ; "SO aaget VirgiliCiB 
der mfire," " So zelt Tirgilias der belt." Cp. too what be eaja on p. 36, 
1. 18 aeq. 
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garded by even the educated claaaea without any real hietori- 
cal appreciation, had passed, as regnlar elements of common, 
thoag-ht into the popular literature and had there come in 
contact with and assimilated themselvea to the dominant ideas 
of the new art. Every popular poet knows and mentions, 
among others, the names of Aeneas, Dido and Lavinia,^' and 
makes use of them in the interests of his poem ; while, among 
the narratives of the troabadonra, classical subjects are found 
aasociated indiscriminately with subjects pnrely romantic.^' 
Thus that productive writer, Chrestien de Trojes, apeaie in 
his romantic poem Erec of a saddle on which was em- 
broidered the whole story of the Aeneid. '* Of course in all 
these oases, and equally so when the clergy took to writing 
poetry of this kind, all true appreciation of antiquity is lost ; 
nor conld it well be otherwise, seeing that every form of art 
must have its own special point of view. On the other band, 

" A large number of eiamples of this ore to be found in the leatLed 
wort of BiBTBca, Aibrfcht von Hatberciadt und Ovid im ililtetal'er, (Qnedl. 
u. Leipx., isei), pp. xi.-citvii. 

" "Qui volo anzlr dlverBes cootes 
De reia, de marques e lie comtes 
Auzir ae poc tan oau ei vole. 

L'aatre ooDtais d' Eneas 

E de Dido oouEi Temss 

Per lui dolenta e meBquina, 

L'autie oontBTR de Lavina 

Con lea lo bren al coirel traira 

A U gaita de rannar traire, eta." 
Roman de Flamaiea, pub. bj Pici. &[e\bb, v. 609 saqq., p. 19. Cp. OumiuT 
CK CixiNsoN. pab. by Diez, Poiiie der TroubadovTi, p. 199, and similar 
pasnages in Qiueheb, Die groiicn Sagenkreiit da Mittclalteri, p. T ieqq. 
" "Situentaimerestoire 

Ijoment Eneaa mnt de Troie, 

Et oom i Garlage i grant juje 

Diiio en eon lit le re^nC; 

Coment EaaaB la deijnt, 

Coment ele por lui B'ocisI ; 

Coment Eneas puis oonqiiist 

Laureate et tote Lombardia, 

Et Laviiie qui fu a'amie." 
For other similar pniiBagea vide BjkBTHOH.op. eit., p. xxL seqg. knilai(ii. seiiq, 
Wace's Boman de Brat begins with an epitome al the Aeneid, whiob givei 
the genwJoBT of bia hero. 
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however, tfae oew art did not absorb the eotjre iutellectnal 
activitj of the 8g«, bnt gr«w np eide hy aide with a traditional 
culture and an equally traditional literatore, which was begin- 
ning to pass from the clergj to the laity just at the time that 
these romances were becoming' namerons and well known. And 
thus it came about, surprising as it may seem, that while the 
classical teita themselvea enjoyed as widespread a popularity 
as the romances, and while actual translations of them were 
made for the use of the laity, yet the romantic adaptations, 
even when viewed side by side with the originals, did not 
appear at all in the light of parodies or as having anything 
bizarre or ridicnloaa aboat them. Nor was this a solitary 
instance, of the aptitnde of the middle ages for associating 
things which seem to as incongrnona. 

This change in the manner of regarding the works of Vergil 
conld not fail t<o have an eSect on the manner of regai'ding his 
personality. For such an entirely new Aeneid a new Vergil 
was necessary, and we have in fact already encountered him, 
thongh not in any poetical capacity, in the Vergil of the Dolo^ 
palhor. This type of the ideal ' clerc,* in the midst of sur- 
roundings essentially feudal, encircled by dukes, baroua, bishops, 
abbots, courtiers, ladies and knights- errant, is also a poet,^^ as 
the author distinctly says, thongh no opportunity occurs in the 
poem of displaying his powers as such. Had the aathor 
wished him to appear as a poet, the Aeneid assigned to him 
would most assuredly not have been the classical one, bnt 
rather the ' Bomance of Aeneas.' And, in fact, the story 
which in the Dolopatkos Vergil is supposed to tell is thoroughly 
romantic both in form and character.** 

We have seen that the figure of Vei^il in the Dolopaihoi is 
the direct ontcome of medieval literary and scholastic concep- 
tions. The 'clerc' and the 'discipline di clergie' are the 

" " Onket poetes ne fn tei." v. 1367, 

" It is the Fabliau du Chiralitr /t la trappe. combined with anotlier 

Blor;, which lorms the novel of Tatano and Moima Qhita in the Deeamtrim 

(liii. 4). For the history of these two atorjeB vide D'Asoom, JI libra dei 

Milt (oiii di Roma, p. 112 aeqq,. 120; Oksterlei in FiCLi'a ScMinp/ uniJ 
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monk aad the school education of con temporary Booiety. Bat 
in romantic poetry, which is entirely free from the inflnenoe of 
the school, everything connected with the latter acqnires an 
extraordinary character, tta of some wonderful thing seen from 
far or coming from another world, and the marTellous, which 
ia HO integral a part of this poetry, soon throws its halo over 
every name that baa such an origin. And this was the more 
readily brought about iu the case of Vergil since even in ordi- 
nary literary and scholastic circles his name was regarded with 
well-nigh superstitious (■everence. Hence the Vergil of the 
schools was as certain to become in the region of romance the 
Vergil of the Bolopathos, as the Aeneid to become the 'liomance 
of Aeneas.' However mach the author of the Dulopathos might 
belong by virtue of position and education to the clergy, there 
is yet something thoroughly characteristic of tho laity in his 
conception of the learned man, whose nature seems at once 
to become phantastic aad miraculous in consequence of the 
medium through which it ia regarded. Like every other 
learned man, then, Vergil is an asti-ologer, or astronomer, as 
they called it, and by his knowledge of the stars he is able 
to be acquainted with future or distant eyents. No one at that 
time would have considered Bach knowledge impossible, though 
the more scrupulous might add, like the author of the Dolu- 
path/'B, that such things could only be by God's permission. 
Thus far then was it possible for the scholastic conception of 
Vergil to trespass on the popular; so far, that is to say, as to 
ascribe to the ideal ' clerc ' an acquaintance with astrology, as 
being the m.ost striking of all forma of learning. 

Moreover tho marvellous, which was an essential element 
in romantic creation, placed in the foremost rank of its various 
characters tho character of the magician,'^ which meets one 
ia these roniances at every turn, and which, though having little 
really poetical in it, was sure to find favour iu an age which 
combined such a love of the phantastic and surprising with 
such great credulity. Eveiy magician must of course be a man 
of learning, though every man of learning is not necessarily 



' Cp, BosaiiKBuiz, Qe$c}i. d. ieuUcK. Poet, in I 
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a magician ; so far the two charanterB are quite independeot of 

one another. 

Magic ia, properly speaking, an appendage of learning — in a 
certain sense too a parasite, from the moral point of view, 
though it can on the other hand also be regarded, when con- 
fined within certain limits, as belonging entirely to the realm 
oF BCience, and hence as deserving of no blame. Bnt it maet 
not be forgotten that the idea of the magiciAn arose entirely 
outside the circle of scholastic or scientific influences properly 
BO called. There can be no doubt that, if left to itself, the 
Bcholastic conception of Vergil would never have changed into 
that of a magician such aa we shall have occaBion shortly to 
describe. The instances in which a classical man of learning 
has been transformed into a magician at all are very few, and 
these few instances are but partial and can generally be ex- 
plained as arising from some snch accident as a similarity of 
name; with none of them is there connected so complete a 
series of biographical legends as is the case with Vergil. It is 
true that there were cases in which students of mathematics, 
mechanics, astronomy, astrology, or physics, sciences which be- 
longed to the domain of the so-called 'white' magic, came to be 
regarded as diabolical msgicians ; instances of this are furnished 
by Gerbert, Alhertna Magnus and others; but the literary 
tradition, and even the literary legend, while making Vei^il 
omniscient, had never forgotten his main characteristic of poet, 
and never actually described him, as we can learn from Dante, 
as a simple mathematician or astrologer, capable of working 
miracles, making talismans or tito like. To establish the idea 
of Vergil as magician thei'e must have been a peculiar concep- 
tion of htm ali-eady elaborated independently of literature 
among the people ; and, in fact, our investigations will show 
that this idea of the magician is entirely popular in its origin, 
and only subsequently took a place in iiteratnre owing to the 
congenial soil which it fonnd prepared for it there. 

The original home of the idea was Italy. 

One of the points in which the Italians, even in the middle 
ages, gave proof of their aaperiority to the other nations of 
Europe, was the small share which they took in the phantastio 
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productions of that period. Komanticism, aa far as that dis- 
played itself in the composition of romances, is hardlj repre- 
sented in Italy, and in this, no less than in the matter oC the 
' chivalry ' which was one of romanticiam's chief products, the 
position of Italy is, bo to speak, a passive one ; a certain inGltra- 
tion of these ideas was inevitable, but the small iinmber of 
such compositions to which Italian origin can be assigned 
shows clearly how little they were in sympathy with the active 
genius of the nation. Among the variona romances imported 
were several Trench versions of the Story of Troy, but the 
'Romance of Aeneas''* never enjoyed any great popnlarity. 
Vergil, Ovid and other ancient writers had been at an early 
stage translated iato Italiaa prose '° with few alterations, 
except for the addition, eapeeially in the case of Ovid, of 
certain moralising remarks. Guide da Pisa, in describing the 
adventures of Aeneas, shows, it is trne, some of the influences 
of the age, but he is very far from writing a romance, and only 
leaves the Vei-gilian narrative to follow some other ancient 
authority. The imagination was kept moi'C in dne bounds 
among the Italians than elsewhere, whether from the fact that 
the power of reasoning is a national character is tio, or that the 
traditional culture, degraded though it was, yet fonnd a more 
congenial home in Italy than in any other country of Europe. 
The Italy of the middle ages, though conquered and dis- 
membered, yet figures always as a centre of history and 
civilisation, and the conacionsneas of this fact was never lost 
by the Italians.*" It is vain then to look here for what may 

" In the hitherto onpablinhed Fton'ia of Abmannino, thn Jfotnon d'Enfai 
has b«en nted. Cp. Mdbbafi*, Sulle tenioni itaiiane dtlla ttoria Troiana, 
p. 48 f eqq. 

'* Cp. (iixHi. Diceria bililiogra/ica iidomo at vulgariziaimnli ftali'ani 
deUe nprre di Virgilia, Verona, 1B3S; Benci, ^i voijorirm men (t anticH 
delV Eneide di VirniUo, in the Anlologia di Firenzr, vol. ii. (1821) p. 104 
Eeqq- ; L'Kneide dt Virgilio volgarinata ntl buon lecoio dtlla [tHjTua da Ciam- 
polo di Mto degli Ugtirgicri, Ftorenoe, 1868. This version was not cer- 
tainlj eailier than the Dirina Commtdia, as some have muntBtned. 

■" " During tlie gloom; and disastrouB centuiies nhich followed the dawn- 
fall ol tha Koman empire Italy had preserred in a far greBier deotee thnn 
Boy other part of Western Europe the traoes o( ancient oiviliHation, Tlie 
night which desDended npon her waa the night of an Arctic Bnimoer. I'hs 
dawn began to reappear before the last relleotioo of the preceding snnaet 
bad faded Iroiu the hocizon." Miciitlat, Eii. an Macehiavtlli, p. 64. 
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be foand among other nations which clang lesa closeTj to the 
recollection of a gloi-ioae past, a recollection so -widespread and 
withal HO historically accurate that it conld never take an epic 
form. This does not, of conrse, imply that the Italians had not 
also their popular legends, referring to snbjects of antiqnity or 
the founding and history of varioas cities. There can he little 
doubt that when the study of history haa made farther 
advances in Italy, many of these hitherto despised legends 
will he brought to light, and thereby increase oar at present 
somewhat insufficient knowledge of this subject. The fact 
however remains that the recollection of the old Roman empire 
assumed, as was indeed to be expected, a more phantastic shape 
to the barbarians than was the case with the Italians ; and it 
conld easily be proved that the number of legends referring to 
antifjnity which bad their origin in Italy was comparatively 
very small, and that not a few of those actually found there, 
especially in iiteratnre, are derived from foreign sources. 

The native Italian legends have occasionally for their subject 
ancient historical or mythological incidents; more frequently 
however they are connected with ancient monuments, and still 
oftener only the names of the personages that figure in them 
are ancient. Many of the illustrions names of R«man history 
had remained floating in the memory of the people, disconnected 
from their historical anrronndiags, bat preserving none the 
less certain characteristics which had their origin in history, 
however much this history might be perverted by the limited 
capacity of the popular intellect or the vagaries of the fireside 
gOMipa whom Dante describes : 

' Traendo alln roaea U ohiomm, 
Favoleggiaudo col I a sua famigtia 
De' Troiuni, e di FieBole, e di Boma.' 

About these names the popular imagination had grouped s 
number of legends, which, whatever might be their origin, still 
preserved in each case tmch features as were popularly con- 
sidered characteristic of their several subjects. Thus such 
names aa Caesar, Catiline, Nero or Trajan retain in the legends 
distinct peraoualities. But since these legendary types were 
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reBtricted in number hy the limitations of tbe popular in- 
telligence and took account only oE the striking charaat«ristics, 
there arose casea in which several names were grouped nnder a 
single bead, such as that of sage, magician or tyrant, and con- 
seqaently came to have a share in all legends referring to 
characters of this ctasn, which are told indiscriminately, some- 
times of one person and Bometimes of another. 

One of the most striking examples of what has jnst been 
said is the Vergilian legend, the course of which will be 
followed in the ancceediog chapters, where it will be shown 
that this legend originated in Naples, and thence spread into 
European literature — in tbe first instance, however, outside 
Italy. Its origin in Italy was entii'ely the work of tbe lower 
classes, and had nothing to do with poetry or literature ; it was 
a popular superstition, founded on local records connected with 
Vergil's long stay in Naples and the celebrity of his tomb in 
that city. It was connected with certain localities, statues 
and monuments in the neighbourhood of Naples itself, to which 
Vergil was supposed to have given a magical power. This 
belief had remained entirely confined to the common people 
and had found no artistic expression of any kind ; it was little 
known oataide Naples and little enough regarded in Naples 
itself ; bnt foreigners who visited the place had heard of it and 
recorded it, and hence it passed not only into the popular 
romances, but even into Latin works of a learned nature, for in 
tbe one sphere no less than in the other tbe general conception 
of Vergil was qoite in harmony with such a legend. From the 
12th century onwards, therefore, that is to say from the com- 
mencement oE romantic literature properly so called, one meets 
with a new phase in the conception of Vergil, the successive 
stages of which will be enamioed in tbe following chapters. 
This phase is so far distinct from that which we have already 
considered in that its origin and development are not, properly 
speaking, literary, but popular, even though the literary view 
in its last stages may have certain affinities with it. The word 
'popular' does not, of coui'so, mean to imply that this con- 
ception is in no way represented in learned literature, for it will 
be necessary to trace its history with the assistance of a nam- 
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ber of literary works, most of which are in no way popular in 
character, but rather that it originated among the people and 
was ao^mented by the popnlar imF^ination. Were it other- 
wise, the literary tradition, however debased and barbarous, 
wonld never have led np to this legend, nor indeed daring the 
period of the greatest barbarisni is tbere any trace of it ; it 
was not till the 12th centnry thftt some one who happened to 
hear it in the streets of Naples was attracted by it and intro- 
dnced it into literature. 

The medieval encyclopaedias, handbooks and fiimilar works, 
whether in Latin or the vernacular, are, in consequence of the 
ntter absence of the critical faculty with which they collect 
together materials of every conceivable kind, qnite afl strange 
and wonderful productions as the cont-emporary works of the 
imagination to which allasion has already been made. In this 
conglomerate of ideas classical, Christian and romantic, myth, 
history, legend and romance all stood on an equal footing. 
The Novellino which is meant to entertain, the Geeta 
Roman'mim with its moralisinga intended to edify, Vincent 
de Beauvaia with his chaotic Speculum hislorale., and any 
number of other authors of works of erudition, all apeak of 
Gaeear, of Arthur, of Tristan, of Alcjcander, of Aristotle, of 
Saladin, of Charlemagne, of Merlin without any sort of dis- 
tinction and with equal gravity, Walter Burley, in a work 
which was meant quite seriously, his 'Lives of the Philosophers,' 
gives, among others, the life of Vergil, who ranks as a philo- 
aopher because be was a magician and knew the hidden secrets 
of nature. Thus there is not a book o£ the period in which 
one may not expect to find Vergilian legends. In an epoch 
of universal credttlity the lower classes were not aloae in their 
want of culture and literary impulse; and not only was the 
number of educated people far smaller in the middle ages than 
it has been from the time of the B«naiBBance onwards, but the 
difference between the educated and nnedacated was far less 
marked than it is at the present day. 

It is always of course difficalt to point ont the exact line 
of demarcation between those creations of the imagination 
which have their origin among the people and those that are 
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literary, and this is particalsrlj the case in the middle b^b ; 
bat moBt of all does this difficulty arise in treating of the 
traas formations undergone at this epoch by the personages 
of ancient history in their passage from the edacated clasaes, 
whose conception of them was already snfficiently phaatastic to 
the common people, and in their retarn in atill stranger guise 
from thence back into literature. Between the debased literary 
tradition, which was itself a fertile mother of legends, and the 
actual popular idean, there is, of coarse, an a nqnesti enable 
continnity, since it was only by means of these literary channels 
that the great namea of history conld possibly reach the minds 
of the lower classes. Bat at the same time it was equally 
inevitable that these names, on their arrival in an intellectual 
atmosphere so different from that in which they had hitherto 
resided, should acquire a new significance in consequence of the 
addition of novel traits of pni-ely popular character, however 
much this addition may have been originally inspired by the 
imagination of more edacated minds. A striking instance of 
this ia furnished by the diverse characters of the two con- 
ceptions of Vergil treated in the two parts of this work which, 
in spite of their diverse titles, are yet in close coanection with 
one another. It will here throughout be possible to observe 
that the facts brought forward in the second part are the 
result and development of those discussed in the first, and to 
mark the connection between the Vergil of the schools and the 
medieval literary tradition and the Vergil who is no longer 
a poet but a worker of magic, that Vergil whom we have 
found it necessary to call the Vergil of popnlar legend. But to 
avoid all possible misunderstand ioga, such as we have observed 
with sarpriae in the works of several students of this subject,*i 

*' ViKTOB, Der Vrspning der Virgiltnge in the ZtiUehrift (ilr Tomanhche 
FhilolouU ol Oboebes, I. (1887), pp. ItlS-lTS, mainlidnB, with veil Teaeoaed 
orgumenta but not nitiioul prejudice, that the origin oI the Vergilian legend 
ia entirely hlecarj. The Bftme wew ig snppotted, but willi cnide and 
illoeioftl reasoning, by Thnisok, MaiUr Virgil the aalhor of the Atneid ai he 
letmed in the middle agit, Cincinoati, 1B90. With sounder logic Giuf. in 
bit lloma rulla mtiaorvi, etc., II. p. S3 eeqq., while admitting Ibe popular 
origin of this Is^end, ;ct cloimB that it was not nnconneoted with the literaiy 
legend, a tact wtatoh I abonld be quite willing lo admit up to a certain point. 
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it nxAf be well to obaerve tb&t the popular is diBtingnisbed 
from the literary by its niitnre and by its cUaracter, whaieTer , 
may bo the actual condition of the person who cites it or | 
believes it or even invents it. Ttins, snch a le^od as that of 1 
Trajan and (he widow, thongh idealised by do less a poet than | 
D«nt«, is jet purely popular in character, even if it can be 
proved to have originated with a monk who wrote in Latin, 
just as those lependa based on Roman monnmenta which one 
Gnda in the Mirabilia and elsewhere are purely popular, al- 
thoBgh they too are cited and believed by the educated classes 
and may very possibly have originated among them. 

Thera ftfB further eoms inniid remacks on this Eame lubject in Sncnu, La 
Ugmde de Vergilt en Btlffifue, in the Ball, de I'Aead. roy. di Bilg., cL iet 
icienoes 3ma line. t. lii.. 1B90, p. 603 wqq. 
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CHAPTER II 

Aftes all that lias been Baid it will not appear strange tbat the 
earliest notices of the popnlar Vergilian legends ai'e to be 
foand in literary works whit;b were in no way popular in origin 
or intention, bnt were written in Latin by peraons of edncation 
and destined to be read by the highest classes of society. Thus, 
among the anthors who will be most freqnentlj cited in this 
connection are Conrad von Qnerfurt, Chancellorof the Emperor 
Henry VI., bis vicegerent in Naples and Sicily and Bishop of 
Hildesheim, Gervasius of Tilbury, Piofesaor at the University 
of Bologna and Marshal of the kiogdom of Aries, Alexander 
Neckam, foater-bi-other of Richard Cceur de Lion, Professor at 
the University of Paris, Abbot of Cirencester, and one of the 
most passable Latin verae-writers of the time, and John of 
Salisbary, not to mention others. The most important of these 
for the purposes of the present enquiry are Coni'ad and Gerva- 
siuB, who not only are the iirst to make detailed mention of tbe 
Vergilian legends, bnt also indicate their Neapolitan origin, a 
point which the subsequent evidence no leas tends to confirm. 
In fact, these writers speak of tbe legends as current among 
the inhabitants of Naples, from whose lips they heard them in 
the lii'st instance. 

Conrad mentions them in a letter' written from Sicily in 
1194 to an old friend of his, tbe prior of t.be monastery of 
Hildesheim, in which be narrates hia impreasiona of his journey 
in Italy. This letter, besides containing much that bears on 
this subject, ia in itself an interesting document, as showing the 
state of mind of the educated foreigner who then visited that 
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connby. The fame of Italy bo excited the inugioatioii that 
evea the present reality could not destroy the ideal that had 
been formed of it from a distance. A tboosand strange stories 
that he had heard, a thonsand school memories, not always 
very lacid, of the classics floated in the mind of the trayeller 
in strange coofosion, till, as it nere in an enchanted coaatry, 
he seemed to himself to see things other and more than were 
really before his eyes. It is impossible otherwise to acconnt 
for many of the absurdities which the worthy Chancellor 
brings forward with the ntmoat earnestness. Snch things as 
he saw in Sonthem Italy ! Olympus, Pamassas, Hippocreoe 
are all there, and he is not a little pleased to find them forming 
part o! the German dominions. Then, after passing with fear 
and trembling between Scylla and Charybdis, be ligbte some- 
where upon Scyros, where Tbetis kept Achilles in hiding, and 
ia charmed to find at Taorminn. the Labyrinth of the Minotaur 
(he meant the ancient theatre), and to meet the Saracens, a 
race who have the enviable power, like St. Paul, of killing 
serpents with their spittle. Any one who remembers how 
Mandeville saw the rock to which ' the giant Andromeda ' was 
tied and calls to mind other contemporary travellers' tales 
will find nothing surprising in Conrad's letter. What, how- 
ever, rendera it singular is the personality of its anthor, who 
had come to Italy, not as an antlqaarian dilettante or as a 
toQrist, but as minister of the eiecrable Henry VI,, from whom 
he had orders to dismantle the city of Naples, which orders he 
executed to the letter. Yet none the less he does not hesitate 
to record with perfect faith the view of the Neapolitans, that 
their walla and even the city itself were founded by Vergil, 
and that Vergil had moreover deposited with them as palladinm 
a small model of the city in a narrow-necked bottle. Thia 
palladium, which was to preserve Naples from all hoatile 
attacks, had not prevented it from falling into the hands of 
the Imperialists, and if any one had a right to doubt its 
ifficacy, it was Conrad. Bab just as none is eo deaf as he 
who will not hear, so none is so crednlona as be who wilt 
Conrad observes that the reason why this palladium 
failed to act was that there was a crock in the glass, as was 
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discovered when it waa examined. This one would suppose 
was a joke, did not the various other absardities, all related 
with perfect gravity, pat suoh an explanation out of the qnes- 

The other marveJa attributed, aocorJiug to Conrad, by the 
Vergil were a bronze horse, which, while it 
led intact, prevented the horses there from breaking 
their backs ■, a bronze fly placed on one of the fortified gates, 
which while it lasted drove away flies from the city; and a 
biitclier'a block on which the meat kept fresh for six weeks. 
Besides, whet) Naples waa infested, owing to the number of its 
crypts and subterranean dwellings, by multitudes of serpents, 
Vergil banished them all to beneath a gate known as the Porta 
Ferrea, and Conrad himself describes how the imperial soldiers, 
when demolishing the walls, hesitated long before this gate for 
fear of letting loose all the serpents it was supposed to contain. 

Naples is ti-onbled by the neighbourhood of Vesuvius, but 
Vergil proposed to remedy this by setting up against it a 
bronze statue of a man with a bent bow and an arrow ready on 
the string. This sufficed for a long time to keep the mountain 
quiet, till one flue day a countryman, not understanding why 
the figure should stand there for ever with its bow drawn, fired 
off the arrow for it and struck the edge of the crater, which 
thereupon straightway recommenced its eruptions. 

In his anxiety moreover to provide in every possible way for 
the public good, Vergil had made near Baiae and Puteoli public 
baths, which were useful for every sort of iltoeag, and adorned 
them moreover with plaster images representing the various 
diseases and indicating the bath proper for each special case. 

In addition to all tliia, Conrad relates what waa believed at 
Naples abont the bones of Vergil. These, acoording to him, 
were bariod in a castle surrounded by the sea, and if they were 
exposed to the air, it became suddenly dark, a noise as of a 
tempest was heard, and the waves of the sea became violently 
agitated. This, he adds, he had seen himself. 

Gervaaius of Tilbury, in his OLia Imperialia,- a sort of on- 
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ejelopedU wnilea in 1212 far the Emperor Otto IT., haa 
gaUiefvd together a ooUectioo of aoecdotes of every degree of 
fthanrditj, which form a veritable mine of popal&r Bupersti- 
tioQS.) His id«ft of the marrelloaa he explains tn few wonls. 
' We call those thiogs marretltMiB,' he says, ' nhich we do not 
anderstand, even tboagh they be natural. Oar ignorance of 
their caiue renders them mai-relloaB.' He then citea the 
examples of the salamander which lives in the fire, of the 
chalk which blazes ap when pot in water, and so on, after 
which be adds, * Let no one dcnbt the veracity of what I 
record. . . . These things exceed the powers of human 
reason, and lieuce they are often disbelieved ; and yet things 
go on ronnd ns every day for which we are equally unable to 
acoonnt.' It is clear that snch principles as these will carry 
one far, and assuredly the author makes no niggardly nse of 
them. A passage dealing with Yergil may well be quoted in 
full, as it is thoroughly characteristic and takes one back to 
Naples at the end of the 12th century, affording thereby an 
opportnnity of meeting with the l^eud in the place of its 
origin. 

After mentioning the butchers block and the story of the 
serpents, Oervasins proceeds aa follows: 'A third marvel is 
which I have experienced myself, though I did not know 
it at the time; an accident gave me the proof of a fact so 
extraordinary that I could hardly have believed it at second- 
hand, In the year of the siege of S. Jean d'Acre (1190), while 
X was at Salerno, I met an noerpected companion in the per- 
»on of Philip, son of the Earl of Salisbury. . . . Aiter 
a days we decided to go to Naples, in the hope of finding 
there the means of making our passage without great expendi- 
tnro of time or money. On arriving in the town we betook 
ourselves to the house of Giovanni Pinatelli, Archdeacon of 
Naples, who had been my pupil at Bologna, a man of ncble 

Noai)"''''" reminiscBuoBB beloaji to aa earlier patioJ, qh ia aliown bj variouB 
pkHHaijoB in the work itBclI. Thiia be itieutioaB a fiwt which oocurred in 
1190. and anotber wbioh ocDurreJ in 1175. 

* Tlis Varslllitn part of tbe work bas been pablialied, with a teamed 
tarn men tar)', bf LitnHaunT, Dei Gervatiui voit Tilbury Utia imperialia, tn 
-•-- ■ ■•eta. HaooTer, leSB. 
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birth and illnatrioiiB for hia learning. He received bb gladly, 
and on hearing the object of onr vieit, proceeded with na, while 
dinner was being prepared, to the harbonr. Within an honr 
we hsid with little trouble eacceeded in. secaring bertha on the 
terniB we wished and in accelerating at onr espreaa desire the 
day of the boat's departure. On oar way home we were con- 
gratulating ooraelvea on the ease with which we had obtained 
everything we wanted, when onr host, who remarked our 
astonishment at onr good anccess, asked ns, " By what gate 
did you enter the city p " When we had told him, he at once 
eKclaimed, "Ah, now I can understand how you came to bo ao 
lucky; bat tell me, through which part of the gate did you 
come ? " We answered, " We wei-e intending to come in on the 
left, when suddenly an aRS laden with wood prevented ns, and 
to avoid him we had to come in on the right." " That you may 
know," rejoined the archdeacon, "what wonderful things Vergil 
has done in this city, come with me to the place, and I will 
Bhow yon how striking a memorial he has left us of himself 
there." On onr arrival at the gate, he showed us, iu a niche in 
the right-hand wall, a bust of Parian marble with a laughing 
face, while in the left-hand wall was a similar bust, only here 
the face appeared distressed. On these two difEerent figures 
depended, according to him, the fortunes of all who entered, 
provided that they turned to the left or right at haphazard, 
and not of set purpose. " Every one," aaid he, " who enters the 
city by the right-hand side will aucceed in whatever business 
he haa in hand ; every one on the contrary who enters on the 
, will find and meet with nothing but disappointment. Evince 
therefore your meeting with the aaa made you turn to the right, 
you have been able to make arrangements for yonr journey with 
e and despatch." ' This incident, which made a great im- 
pression on Gervasins, came near making him a fatalist; bnt 
3 expressly defends himself from this imputation by adding 
i once, ' In Thy hands, Loi-d. are all things, and there is 
nothing that can resist Thy power.' 

Several of the legends quoted by Gervasins are identical with 
rboae of Conrad, except for such small differences in matte:'s of 
detail as would be only natural in the case of legends derived 
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from actaal oml tiiidition cnrrent at the time.* Thus the 
botcher's block, Hccnrding to QeiTasina, owed its power to a 
piece of meat let into one of its uides by Vergil, and had the 
power of keeping meat freah for an indefinite period, not for 
aix weeks only; the serpenta were confined by Vergil beneath 
a statue {sigillwn) near the Porta Nolana. On the subject of 
the fly and the baths at Puteoli the two accounts agree. la 
the matter of the statue set up againat Vesuvius, however, 
the version of Oervasius shows a noticeable discrepancy. His 
Btatne was on Monte Vergine, and the figure did not have in 
its hand a bent bow, but held to its month a. trumpet, which 
Lad the power of blowing back the wind which brought tlie 
smoke and ashes of Yesuvius in the direction of Ifaples. * TJd- 
fortnnately, however,' he adds, ' whether it lias got worn oot 
throngh age, or whether malicious people have damaged it, tt 
no longer has the desired effect, and the old trouble with Veau- 
TJns is beginning again.' 

Oervasius does not mention either the bronze horse or the 
palladium of Naples, nor the walls which Vergil made, but, 
besides describing the two marble heads at the Porta Ifolana, 
of which Conrad does not speak, he is the first to tell ns that 
Vex^il was able, ' by his mathematical knowledge,' to bring 
about that no conspiracy could ever take place in the cave at 
Pnteoli, and that be laid oat a garden on Monte Vergine in 
which grew every kind of medicinal plant. Among these was 
the herb Lucia, which could restore the sight of a blind sheep 
that toaehed it. 

Ae for Alexander Neckam, Roth maintains, in his interesting 
article on ' Vei'gil as Magician,' * that he also visited Naples 

* The doubts raiaed as to tlie Butbority ol theee writara by Vibtob (op, 
dr., p. ITl seqq.) n ben be raainlainB tliaC tho Keapolitan populace knew 
nothing of tbeee legends or ol Virgil, are wanting in all launilBtion and. 
rest on false coDclDBJuna drawn from fuJae premiaes. These writeia were 
no doubt credulouB aud may tbeieFure bnte to some eitenl exaggerated the 
Btoriea whioh the; cited and themselves believed ; but no uuprejndioed 
critio could dedncc from this that thvy iDTeiited these foctB or iutrodaoed 
the name ol Vertiil where their infornmntB knew iiotliing of it. Besides, 
vhal they relate about the beliefB current at Naples is ounfirmed b; other 
writers and Ly the Neapolitaos tlicniBelvea, as we shall aee presently. 

• " Ueber den Zaiiberer Virgili'ui" in the Ctrmowia of PmrriB, vol. iv, 
1BE9), pp. 2G7-23B. Vidt p. 261. 
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and tliere beard Yergilian legends told b; the inhabitanta. 
But not only does Neckam not atate that he had seen the 
marrelloua bronze Bj, aa Both asserts, but he doea not so mnch 
as mention it at all. The fact is that at the time of Roth's 
article the De naturis rerum* bad not yet been published, noi- 
waa he likely to have come across Michel's rare work,'' in which 
the passage therefrom relating to Vergil is qnoted at length. 

The notices we have of the life of Neckham are so scanty,^ 
that it ia difficalt to prove positively that he never was at 
^Naples. In his poem De laudibus divinae aapientiae, written in 
old age, he speaks of his dislike of long journeys, of the snows 
of the Mont Cenia, and of the route followed by Hannibal, and 
says that he has no desire to visit Rome, for reasons which are 
not complimentary to the capital of Christendom.® From this 
it seems natural to conjecture that he was never in Italy. The 
date of his Be naturit rerum is uncertain. Seeing that he was 
boi-n in 1157 and died in 1217, that his work was already known 
at the end of the 12tb century, and that in it he cites other 
considerable worka of his own, it seenia very probable that it 
was wi-itten between 1190 and 1200.1" j'rom this one may 
infer that the Vcrgilian legends were already at that time 
beginning to be known in Europe independently of Coni'ad and 
Gervasins. Nor is there anything remarkable in the fact that 
eai'lier ti'avellera should have met with them and spread them, 
aeeing that they were curi'ent at Naples, as we have observed, 
long before either Conrad or Gervasins visited that city. 

' Altxandri Nectom dt nalurii renim lil/H d"o, wilh the poem of tha 
Bome BBlbor, De laudibaa dieintu tapUntiae, T. WaioHT, Loudon, IStiil. 

' Quae victi qaatqne mulaHontt H Viigilutm ipnim el ej-ua earmina per 
medium aetaUm exceperiitl explanare ttntavit Fbanoibodb Michei.. Paris, 
ie4S. Vide p. 13 Beqq. 

' Vide^aiaHT, Biographia Brilannica Uteraria, ii.l!9 Beqq., and the same 
writer's pretnoB to the De nalnrii Temm. Cp. Hiit. lit. de la Frawe, iviii. 
521 seqq. ; Do M6an., PoliUi iniditti du moyea-igt, p. 169 aeiiq. 
> "KomiLe quid facerem? metiii neaoio, libios 

diiigo, Bed libraa respuo. Soma, vale.' p. 44'^. 

'* Thus Brguea Waianr with jiiatioo in bia Pretuce, p. liii. seqij. 
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CHAPTER III 



HjkVraa thas ezcladed Heckam {rom tbe Dumber of those 
aathora who came in contact with the Tergilian legends at 
their actual source, it is time for ne to enquire into the nature 
of these leg;ends themselves and to endeavonr to ascertain 
when they first arose and what wiis the reason of their origin. 
We have already seen that, in the most ancient form of the 
legend, Vergil appears as the protector of the city of Naples, 
and that the chief works ascribed to him are talismans. Quite 
apart from tradition and the ideas diffused in medieval Enrope 
bj contact with Semitic races, the belief in talismans had nn- 
qaesttonably been stimulated in Sonthem Italy throngh the 
inflnence of the Byzantine dominion. In fact, we find in 
Constantinople, attributed to Apollonins of Tyana, many 
works of this kind which are practically Identical with 
those attributed in Naples to Vei^il. Thus, the famons 
bronze tripod, part of which is still preserved in the hippo- 
drome, was for many centuries looked npon ilh a talisman. A 
legend stated' that at the time of Apollonius there was a 
plague of serpents at Byzantinm, and that ho wa.s summoned 
for the purpose of getting rid of them. He erected a column 
on whioh was an eagle with a serpent in its talons, and from 
that time forth the serpents disappeared. At the time of 
Nicetas Coniates (t 1216) ' this column with the eagle was 
in existence, but it was destroyed, like so mauy other monu- 
ments of antiquity, wlien the city was taken by the Latins, 

' Mentioned by Nicetas ConiateB, Oljcaa, anil Heajohina Milesina. Cp. 
FaiOE, Da* plalatiiehe W'ihgeifhenk ta Conitantinopel in the Jahrbb. f. P!ot, 
«. Paed., iii. Buppl., p. BBi Beqi].. 

' De lij/nii ConilarU., cap. viii. p. 861, Bk. 
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The leg^end however lasted oa and came to l^e applied to the 
fragment of the tripod, which, in fact, consiRtB of three 
Berpents iotertwioed. Furthermore, the Conatantinopolitan 
legends related that ApolloninB drove away the flies from, 
that city with a bronze fly, the gnats with a bronze gnat, 
and the scorpions and other yennin in a siiailar manner.^ 
The belief in snch talismans was not by any means confined 
to Naples and Constantinople. At the time of Gregory of 
Toars (6th century) it existed also in Paris. 'It is said,' he 
relates, ' that the city was in ancient times consecrated so as to 
preserve it from fires, serpents and rats. When the sewer at 
the Pont-Neuf was being cleaned, a bronze serpent and rat* 
were found in the mud ; and as soon as they were rem.0Ted, 
great numbers of serpents and rats straightway appeared and 
the city began to suffisr from fires.' ' 

Ancient pagan traditions spoke of flies and similar insects 
being driven away by supernatural agencies. Thus, flies were 
supposed to have been banished from the temple of Hercnles 
in the Fomm Boarium, and from a certain mountain in Crete.* 
'The cicadas near Rhenium are mate,' says Solinus,'' 'which 
is unique, and the more remarkable seeing that these insects 
are generally louder in the Locrian country than elsewhere. 
Granius furnishes the reason. One day they were making a 
noise when Hercnles was asleep in this neighbourhood, so &od 
commanded them to bo silent, and they have preserved a per- 
petual silence ever since.' Cliristianity, which had to make so 
many concessions to old Pagan superstitions, had itself not 
only special saints, such as St. Bernard, St. Gottfried and 

' CODIN., De tignie, pp. 30 and 30 ; De aedif. Const., p. 63 ; Nic. CiLLiET., 
Hilt, eccltt., iii. IB. 

* Saah tBliBinaiiB were oFten bnried ; at one time live men were used in 
Ihifl tia.j. Vide Vutv., Nat. hiil.. 2B (3), and Libbhbcut, Eine alt-rilmitche 
Sage, ill the Philologui, xxl. p. 687 eeqq. 

' //m(. Ft., Tiii.Se. Cp. Fouhnirb. Sitt. du Fonl-Nraf, i. p. 18 seqq. 
For other inatmnoaB, eea Liebrboht, ad Oerviii., p. 98 acqq., and Nmui^, 
Apdlogie da gr. perinnn. aee. de magie, p. 624. Alberlns Mngnae also wna 
euppoBed to have made a golden S; wLich droVB a.'vay all other flies. Cp. 
P. Anton, dh TiBsii, Hut. Cuperiau., p. 26 (in the Tkei. Gb.bv. el Bdjiminn., 
■ ■ ■'■)■ . 



^^ ' CoUtct. rer. numoTab., p, 40 {ed. Uot 
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St. Fatriciue, whose fonction it was to eioommanicate flies 
and the like, but h&d actual official forma of analbema saitabla 

for snch occasioae.* 

It ia not likely that the beliefs on the subject of talismans 
onrrent in Naples rested merely on oral tradition without some 
material object to which to attach themselves.^ Here too there 
were works of art, whether classical or Byzantine, to which the 
people, as at Constantinople, attributed a talismanic origin, and 
when once sacb an idea had taken hold of the popnlar or literary 
imagination, it conld easily be expanded by the addition of any 
nnmber of objects, ' which were there once upon a time, bat 
now are no more.' 

The chief and perhaps the most ancient of these talismans 
seems to have been the bronze fly. An earlier writer than 
either Conrad or Gervaaiiis not only mentions it, bnt even 
records at length the legend connected with it. This is John 
of Salisbury, who knew Italy and Naples well, having in 1160, 
as he himself says, already crossed the Alps ten times and 
twice travelled through Southern Italy. ><> 

This writer, a man of really superior intelligence, records 
the following legend : ' It is said that one day when Marcellns 
was going ont on a fowling expedition, the Mantuan poet asked 
him whether he would sooner have a bird with which to catch 
all other birds, or a fly to exterminate all other flies. Marcellns, 
after conaulting with Augustus, chose, on the latter's advice, 
the fly, which was to deliver Naples from its plague of flies. 
His wish was fulfilled ; and from this we may learn that it is 
right to prefer the general good to one's individnal pleasure." " 

The names of Mai-cellua and Augustus bi'oagbt in snch close 
connection with that of Vergil might at first sight seem to 
throw doubt on the popular origin of the legend ; but it must 

* Cp. LiBBRKCHT, od GeTvnt., iOS ; Launnb, Curiniitfi del era Jiiioni, eto., 
p, 218 ; Menbheba, Dt Varigitit, rie la Jomu ei de t'aprit dii jugemaitt 
rtnditt au yiujyea-&fie cunlre let animaux^ ChombSrj, 1B15. 

* Cp. Sfhisoeb, under am der ntueren Kunttgeiehiehtt (Bonn, 186T), -p. 
ISseqq. 

'" Vide SoRA*B8onMiDT, Joh. Sarabrrieniii, p. 31. 

» Palj/eralietu, i. i. This woik appearsd in I1G9. Vide SoBUttSCBlUBT, 
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not be forgottea tbat tlie Keapolitan populace actually regarded 
Marcelioa aa Governor of Naples and Vergil as his rainiater. 
In the Oronica di Partenope, to ■which reference will be made 
in its proper place, the acta of Vergil are referred to the time 
when ' Octavian made Marcellua Duke of Haples.' This ia 
the point at which the Neapolitan legend shows, as we shall 
see preaentlj, a connection with the literary legend originating 
from the ancient biography of the poet. The anonymous author 
of a satire against the clergy, dated 1180, also alludes to Vergil's 
fly in the line: 

' Farmantem (video) ftereiia musaua Yergiham.' " 

No other fly ia ever referred to as having been made by 
Vergil besides the one at Naples, and it is clearly to this one 
that the anonymoua writer refers, as does John of Salisbury. 
The latter ia the only writer who relates the occasion on which 
the fly was made, bat he must not therefore be supposed to be 
the author of this account, which is in its moralising tendency 
very suggestive of the Gesta Romancrrum. and similar woi'lts, 
and is in all probability due to some Neapolitan monk who 
wished to give the popular superstition an edifying turn. 

Thia fly, which was as large as a frog, and, according to 
Conrad, ex-iated on one of the fortified gatea, was first of all 
removed to a window in the Castel Capuano and then to the 
Castel Cicala (afterwards called Castel St. Angelo, and de- 
stroyed by the priesta of S. Chiai-a), where it lost its power. 
The Cronica di Partetirrpe mentions a certain Alexander who 
professed to have actually seen it ; in the works of Alexander 
Neckam, as at present existing, there is, however, no mention 
of the fly. 

The two marble faces at the Porta Nolana, which, according 
to Scoppa,'^ an old Neapolitan writer, was formerly called 



■ Jpocalypm Goliat epUcopi.iaWmaBT, Early poemi altritmlad to WatUr 
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^B '■ Cp. lo, Scoppae Partheiutpei in divertot attctoree collectanea ab \p>o n 

^B ata. Naples, 1534, p. SO eeitq. The paa9sg«B in this buok relating to 

^1 Vergil, which ars not easj to kaA, vers kindl; comnmnicated to me hy my 

^1 learned Iriend, Prof. Da Bliwia, of FfagilaB, to whom I am indebted for astia- 

^B lance in tuIoub other puts ot m; work. Big> Uuiibbi Rirano iu the 
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Porta di Forcella, also reallj esiated, and Scoppa relates 
lis a boy he saw them there, before Alfonso IL of Aragon 
strayed the gnte and removed them to Pog^io Reali 

E^qnally real was the bronze horse,** which in the year 1322 
was still standing in the conrt of the principal chnrch at 
Naples. It perished through the ravages of time and bar~ 
bariam ; bnt the people had a story that the farriers, finding 
their trade injnred by it, knocked ont its belly, in consequence 
of which it lost its power, and thereupon the priests, in the 
year 1322, had it melted into bells for the chorch. Others, 
however, stated that it was destroyed with a view to pntting 
an end to the snperalitions current with reference to it." The 
head, which is still preserved in the National Museum at 
Naples, gives an idea of the colossal proportions of this re- 
markable work of art." 

Tho story of the statne which Vergil set np to connteract 
the wind coming from Vosnvins seems in like manner to have 
been founded on an actual object. Scoppa relates that it was 
at the Porta Reale, (formerly called Porta Venlosa,) ' whei-e 
there are still some marble statues.''^ As for the palladinm 

C-ilalopo dei liliH rari in his hbrarj (Kaples, ISG^), vol. i. p. 110 eeqi., 
makes Ihfl followtoe note : " Scoppa, wriliog in Jane, 1607, diBposea of the 
iraditioD oddaced b; Sohhi^nte as to tbe origin of Lbese beads. Tbe l&ttei 
T 'latei that a young woman, who was a vassal of Isabel of AragaD, oam- 
plained to her of the behaviour of one of hot bnrona. Ii-abeUa thereupon 
coropelled the baron to marrj her and after ihe wedding had him eiecntod. 
In memory of tbin were set ap these two marble heads on the gnte ovar- 
looking tbe square in which the baron had suffered punishment. This etor; 
I refuted in m; ' iiemorit digli teriitori n-ti net name dt Napoli' (184i) 
before aeeing tbe book of Scoppa." Qervaaina, who ia much older than 
Sooppa. ahowB Bti'l more clearly that Big. Miaieri ib right. 

'* It WAS meotioited by EusTii&njB HiTetusoa at the ead of the thir- 
teentll oentury in liis poem, now lost, entitled Plunctiu llaliae. Vide 
Ckxisio, nUl. dipU rtgni SU., p. GO. 

I 8TKriH0, Langlii tatn ifi Nupoli, f. 15 ; CitPiBso. op. rit., p. 60. 

3. GiuiNi, Del dialetlo napolelano. Naples, 1779, p. 98 seqq. It 

.. .lowBver, be added that amhicologiata seem to doabt whether it ever 

formed part of a statae o( a horse, vide Helbiq, Ann. i. liut. arch., 1865, 
p 371 : CxpiBso, op. cit., p. 51. 

" Alread; in the fifth century ocoura a Sieilian legend of a statue which 
kept back the hrea of Etna oa well ae driving away all onemiea from Bicily 
(OuTBPiODOBDB In Phothib, cod. 90). A similar statement in the eighth 
pBntary ia mentioned in the " I^ife of St. L^o, Binhop of Catania." Vide 
' a Saact. Febr., iii. p. 224. Cp. Likbbeout, ad Gereai., p. 108 seqq. ■ * 
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of Naples, mentioned bj Conrad, tliia w&b no doubt tbe object 
which he describes himself aa seeing and handling, viz. a model 
oE the city in a ^lass bottle. Even at the present daj the 
common people believe in snch things, so that there is nothing 
wonderfnl in the fact that in the middle ages these objects were 
regarded as possessed of snpernatural powers. This treasare 
perhaps came to grief in the hands of the Imperialists; any- 
how, later legends snbstitnted for it an egg,"* preserTed in a 
glass bottle, which was itself enclosed in an iron vessel. This 
form of the legend, which is a much later one, supplanted 
the former one at the time when the caatle, built in 1154 by 
William I. and enlarged by Frederick II., changed its name 
from ' Castelio marino 'or ' di mare ' " to ' Castel dell' novo.' 
This latter oame does not occur, as far as I know, in any docu- 
ment earlier than the 14th century. In the rules of the Order 
of the Holy Spirit, founded in 1352 by Louis of Anjou, it is 
called ' Castellniu ovi incantati.' ^'^ In a Neapolitan MS. of the 
end of the 14th century, the legend is quoted on the authority 
of Alexander Neckam ; but he does nor-, as a matter of fact, 
anywhere allode to it.^^ To this name and legend refers also 
the enigmatical inscription, likewise of the 14th centary, pre- 
served ia Signorili's collection ; ** 



The same idea which represented Vergil as a benefactor and 

363. ks that illnstrioua sckolar lias obsocved, tbia Sicilian legend js not 
wttbont ita connection with tbe olaiuical legeoda of tlie AgTigentine Empe- 
duoleB and his bronze aUtue at Oirgenti. 

" Ou tlie Bubjeat ol thia aupeiatition aea Liebeigbt in the Oennania al 
PfEiTFER, V. p. 483 aeqq. ; i. p. 409. 

■* This name is given to it b; Fietbo n' Eboli, Viiinov* Bsnitxntanu, 
and others. 

'" MoNTFAccoK, Monuiatna de la vumaTchie franfoiie, toni. ii. p. 3S9. 

*i Cod. ii., 0. 21, f. S9. "Belert etiam (Alenander libra de Naturii 
Hfrum) qaod in cratere qnodam vitreo ovum Virgtiina inalnaiC quo fatu 
oivitalia Meapolis pendere dicebat." Thia ia a MS. witbont title vhichcoc- 
taiDH GOmmtiiM on Vergil ; it ia cited by Cipasho, Eiitor, difl. rej/ni Sic., 
aaphB. 1674, p. 354. 

" De Uussi, Friine raccolle d' a»tich'. ii(Ti2ii>ni, eto. (Itnme, 1852), p. 93. 
Rorn {op. tit., p. 263) baa tritid to iotaipict it, bat without any result icoi lb 
cliTOoioUng. 
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protector of Naples, as the bnilder of its walls and even &s the 
foonder of the cit^ itseU, caaaed aleo to be attributed to him 
the baths at Puteoli, which enjoyed a great reputation in the 
middle ages for their medicinal virtoee.*' The use in ancfa 
baths of inscriptions,^^ denoting the maladies for which the 
treatment was intended, especially when Bepcral springs with 
different properties existed side by side, was not confined to 
Puteoli, bat appears in the case of other buths celebrated at 
tlie tinie, as, for instance, those of Bourbon I'A-rchambanlt.'" 
Benjamin of Tadela (t 1173) speaks" of a. petroleum well 
near Pnt«oli, and likewise of medicinal bathe in that neigh- 
boorhood which were roach frequented, bnt he makes no 
mention of Vergil. Richard Eudea,*' in his poem composed in 
1392. refers to the inscriptions, bnt likewise does not mention 
Vet^l's name. Similarly La Sale, in a moral treatise quoted 
by Le Grand d'Auasi,** Bnrchard,^ who visited this part in 
1494, and otheit. are silent on this point. This silence on their 
part, however, merely showa that the attribution of these baths 
to Vergil was a fact so eiclnsively popular that it had either 
never been bronght before their notice or else had appeared 
to them too puerile to be worth recording. An instance of the 
latter case is famished by Pietro da Eboli,^ who conld not 
have been ignorant of the legend and yet makes no mention 

** Vide the varioos Dotioes ol tbeae baths in the Thti. Oautv. et Bdrii., 
torn. ii. part iv. 

*'* Though OonraJ npeitka □[ Btatnes, most of the notices on this Bobject 
on!; mentiuD iaaci-ipliuns. 

» '■ A Borbo aria rise bains ; 

Qtii* Tolo, [oa privatz □ estrainii, 
8' i pot moQt ricamea bainar. 
Eu oaBcnn bain pograa trobsj- 
Escdh a que avia obs." 
Lk tioman de Flaimaca, pabtif par P. Mixbb. Paris, 1366. p. 45. Op. p, 

>* ItiatraHam, t p. 12 (ed. Asbeb). Vide Da Misn.. Dt VirgiU I'«H- 

ehantgar, in liia Uflanga areMalagiqna fl lillfruirfi, p. 136. 

'^ Op. Ueybr, Lt Roman de flamtnea, p. liii. 

" Tide Do Mian, l.o. 

■• Joh. Barchardi dlirium td. Aoa. Gbmnarku.!. Flor., 1854, p. 817. 

-*■* For this writer of the 13th centar; and hia poem, vide B, FftnooPO. X 
bagni di Pouuoli, poemelta aapalrlauo del tee. xic, Naiile», 1987, p. 11 Beqq^, 
(From the Arch. itor. per U pTor. tiapvl., ii. pp, 697-7B0.) 
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of it in Ma poem on these baths, notwithstanding the fact that 
hia more credulous patron, Conrad tod Qaerfart, had in all 
eerioasness recorded it, as was also done by various other 
writers of a similar turn of mind, snch as Gervasins, Elinandns, 
and the Neapolitan author of the Cronica di Partenope. The 
popular tradition had added to the actual facts the idea that 
the baths were due to Vergil and were serpiceable for every dis- 
ease. The Mantnan benefactor had wished especially to enable 
the poor by this means to dispense with the doctors, ' who, (to 
qnote the Cronica di FaHenope,^') ' in defiance of all feelings of 
chanty, insist upon being paid.' But the doctors, who, as the 
old French poem aays, 'out fait maint mal et maint bien,'^* 
did not find this suit them, and the heads of the school at 
Salerno especially found their business diminish to such a 
degree that they went secretly to the baths and destroyed the 
inscriptions, so that the poor invalids no longer knew whez^ to 
go for their cure. 'But Giod punished them,' adds the legend, 
'bo that on their return they were caught by so furious a tem- 
pest that they were all drowned between Capri and La Minerva, 
escept one who snrvived to tell the tale.'^^ This story is 
found not only in Conrad and Gervasius, but also in Burchard 
and others, who do not connect it with the name of Vergil. 
The legend even took to itself the form of history, and 
referred to an official docnmont, supposed to date from the 
year 1409, in which there was stated to have been fonnd at 
Puteoli, near the place known as the Tro Colonne, the follow- 
ing inscription; 'Sir Antoniua Sulimela, Sir Pbitippns Capo- 
grossns. Sir Hector de Procita, famosissirai mediei Salernitani 
Hnpra parvem navim ab ipsa civitate Salernae Puteolos trans- 
fretaverunt, cum ferreis instrumentis inacriptiones balneornm 
virtatum delevernnt et cam reverterunt, fuerunt cum navi 
miraoulose submersi.' *' 

From what has gone before it will be seen that the Vergilian 

"I Gap. 29. 

■'* Vide Do MiWL, 1.0. 
' Cron. di I'artenope, cap. 29. 

* Cp. Pi(ivra(o. II Jurat, istr. alte aniishitn di PoeiuoU. etc., p. 100; 

Rehzi, Staria della audieinii ia Italia, ii. p. 148 ; Mtzzi, Ui-bii salerni- 

- ■■ — ■ ■(.p.iT.).p.72. 
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legend in its original form was more or lass the following. 
Vergil not onlj lived at Naples, bat waa actnBlly goremor of 
the citj, or at any rate, tlirongti his connection with the coart, 
had some share in the goverament, and manifested great con- 
cern for the welfare of the NeapolitaDS. There was moreover 
at Naples a variety of monoments, classical or medieval, to 
which the popalace, as at other places), attribnted magical 
powers. We have seen what a halo of wisdom snrronnded the 
name of Yei^l among the literati of the middle ages. The 
inhabitants of Naples coatd not, in the face of the manner in 
which their protector was nniversally regarded, attribute these 
talismans to any one bat him. 

Of actoal magic there has so far been no mention. Thongh 
Conrad speaks of the org inagica or the •magicae ineantatiime* 
by which Yergil made these tallsmaaa, it is clear that he nses 
these words in a good sense of natnral magio or of a know- 
ledge of the more recondite secrets of n&tnre,** Contemporary 
belief held that it was possible by certain mechanical, astrolo- 
gical or mathematical contrivancea to pi'odace objeots endowed 
with magical properties. All this wan looked upon as quite 
iadepeudent of Satanic agency, and did not neceasarily render 
odious the trafficker in such arts, especially when they were 
for the public good. In fact, ns we have seen, in the earliest 
form of the legend Vergil appears not only as innocuoos, but 
also aa a great benefactor, and none of the viriters who record 
the Neapolitan views concerning him makes any mention of 
diabolical agency. Gervasins attributes bis achievementa to an 
art Ttiathematica or a. vis matheiis. Boccaccio, who lived at a 



" Tbe taliBaiftnB of ApulloninB o( Tjann are attributed bj Pseado-Juatin 
(alh ountory) to bis piatound knowleilge '' o( the forces of uatiufl and tbeir 
Bjmpathies and antipaibies." Cp, Huth, op. cil., p. 280. It is certainly 
not block magic tu whicb Albectua Maguuti in alluding nbeii be aaje, " Cuius 
vsritBtein noi ipsi ■amuB experti in maKioiB." OpiT.. t. iii. (Lngd., I6SS). 
p. 33. Of tbe talking head attributed to him an old Italinu writar saja, "E 
non fu per arte dUbolioB nfi p5t neeromanzia per6 ohi gli grand! inlelletti 
OQn Bi diluttauo di cide : poicb^ i cosa dsi perdere !' auima e '1 ourpo, eha i 
Tietata tale arte doUa fedo di CbiiBto." Above he had described him as 
making it "per la aua grande Bapieazia . . . a bI fatti cutai di piaoeti 
e oBlcola cofil di ragtone oh' ella favellava." Bomrio delta vita dt Ualteo 
Cariini, in ZxHeaim, Z-ilro di novtiU antieh*, p. 74. 
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time when, aa we shall eee, the legend had already changed in 
character, had no fear of doing injury to the memory o£ the 
poet whom he so greatly revered by describing hia worka at 
Naples aa done ' con I'aiuto della strologia,' or speaking of 
him as ' Bolonnisairao atrologo '* — a view which has already met 
QB in Servius and elsewhere. The populace then had done no 
more than develop in a materialistic manner the conception of 
Yergil held in the schoola, and this conception was of such a 
nature that men of edncation fonnd nothing incongrnons in 
the popular legends. But while the scholaatic conception waa 
nnivepsa!, the legends were exclusively Neapolitan, bo that the 
question may well arise how the name of Vergil came to be ao 
familiar to the people of Naples aa to be connected with the 
talismans in which they believed. This, in fact, is the simplest 
form in which the problem of the origin of the legend prcBents 
itself. But before attempting to solve this problem it will ba 
necessary to mention a fact which mnst not be pasaed over in 
this connection. 

Gervaaiua of Tilbury relates the following r ' In the reign of 
Boger of Sicily, a certain scholar, an Englishman by birth, 
came before the king to ask a favour of him. And the king, 
generous of birth and natnre, answered that he would grant 
him whatever he might wish. Now the Englishman was a 
famous writer, well versed in the Trivium and the Quadrivium 
and a devoted student of physics and astronomy ; he answered 
therefore that he would not ask for a mere ephemeral pleasuve, 
bat for something which in the eyea of men would seem bat 
Bmall, to wit, the bones of Vei^il, wherever ho should be able 
to find them in the king's dominions. The king consented, and 
the acholar, armed with letters from the king, betook himself 
to Naples, where Vergil had shown so many proofs of his 
power. When he presented the letters, the people were willing 
to obey, for, the positioa of the grave being unknown, they 
were ready to promise what seemed to them impoaaible to 
perform. Eventually however the acholar waa able, by meana 
?t, to discover the bones in their grave in the centre of 

Dantt, In/., LIO. 
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a monntnia, where not the Blighteat cleft or aperture betrayed 
their preseaoe. After lengthy eicavationB on the spot, a grave 
was diBaovered, in which was found the body of Vergil perfectly 
preserved, and under hia head, among others, a book in which 
was written the Art Noloria.^ The bones and the ashes were 
removed and the JSngltshman took possession of the book. Bnt 
the inhabitants of Naples, calling to mind the great affection 
which Vot^il had shown their city, and fearing that if hia 
bones were t»ken away some terrible calamity might befall 
them, preferred to disregard the king's command rather than 
by obeying it to bring about the ruin of so great a city. For 
this, they believed, was the reason why he had been buried in 
a secret recess of the mountain, that the removal of bis bones 
might not deprive his various works of their power. The 
Dnke of Naples, therefore, with a number of the citizens, 
collected the bones and put them in a sack and brought them, 
to the Caatel di Mare, where they were shown, protected by 
iron bars, to any one who wished to see them. When the 
Engliahmaa was asked what he had intended to do with the 
bones, he answered that he would, by means of a spell, have 
learnt from them all the art of Vergil, and that a period of 
forty days would have sufficed him for this purpose. He con- 
tented himself however with taking away the book, and, by the 
kindness of the venerable Giovanni da Napoli,^^ cardinal under 
Pope Alexander, I have seen some extracts from that book and 
have made experiments aatisEactorily establishing their value,' 

This strange story of Qervaains is reproduced by Andrea 
Dandolo*' (circa 1339) and by the Cronica di Partcnope, from 
which latter work it is copied by Andrea Scoppa. Besides 
Gervasius, the only contemporary writer who mentions a 
similar incident is John of Salisbury, who, in his Pohjcralicas, 
speaks of meeting a certain Louis, ' who spent many years i 
Apulia, and, after many vigils, fastings and labours, succeeded 

" The Art Notaria, ridioaled by EroBmnB, is not nooromanoy, but a lortn 
□f eiperiuieutal Bcieace. C^rueliua Agrippa wrute a wuik ua the subject. 
Vide LiBBBKCBT, ad Gervai,, p. 161. Cp. Bois, ap. cit., p. 294, and mj 
remarks on Veigiliua Cordubeueia in Ob&p. Tii. 

'■ Who died, acooidioe to IiEtBHiti, in 1175. 

" HiTBiToai, SeriptuTci tt. iiat., xii p. S63. 
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fit last, as the reward of his nseleaa sufferings and sad exile, in 
brinfjing to &aul tho body, thoug'h unfortnuately not the apirit, 
of Vergil.' *" It is very probable, as Roth also maintains, that 
this IB the same peraon as the one mentioned by Gerrasias, for 
John of Salisbury was at Naples in the reig'n of Roger, and the 
expression ' in Gralliaa ' with reference to a man wbom Gervasina 
describes as ' Angina ' need canae no great difficulty.*' 

Roth is farther of opinion that it was this cii'c am stance 
which set the Neapolitan imaginations working on the subject 
of Vergil, bat here I regret my inability to follow that able 
scholar. Tbe incident related by Gervasina presnpposes the 
existence of the legend. lb is by no means impossible that an 
eccentric Englishman should have got into his head the idea of 
procnring the bonea of Vergil and of extracting from them by 
dome magical means that treasure of hidden knowledge which 
the world attributed to the poet. The fact that the Neapoli- 
tans ref osed to give them np and the reason of their refasal are 
sufficient evidence that the poet waa already celebrated at 
Naples for the pi-otection which his talismans and these veiy 
bones themselves conferred on the city. The statement that tin 
this occasion the grave of Vergil waa fonnd, and that its dis- 
covery made a great impression on the Neapolitans, seems open 
to question, notwithstanding the words of Gervasina that 'its 
position waa previously nnknown to them.' To any one who 
considera the immense authority and reputation enjoyed by 
Vergil in the middle ages it will be abundantly clear that such 
a discovery, brought about in bo strange a manner, conld not 
have failed to impress not only the Neapolitans, but also the 
whole literary world. Wo find, however, a general silence on 
the subject, broken only by Gervasius. If we examine the 
atory more closely, it will, I think, appear that the incident of 
the Englishman mentioned by John of Salisbury has become 
combined with a legend explaining a sack of bones which was 
Bhown behind an iron grating in tho Castel di Mare, which 
bunes were supposed to be those of Vergil, while at the same 
time this legend served to authenticate or accredit (a common 

I, 2. as. " Cp. Roth, i-f. cil., p. 2.=IS. 
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enoDgh practice both then and afterwards) a certain book o! 
oixinit Bcienoe, whiuh GervaainB describes himself as baring 
seen, by giving out that it had come from the grave of Tergil, 
Nor must we Forget that John of Salisbary in speaking of this 
Louix, whose ncqnaintance he bad made, puts bim in bia tme 
light, that is, a ridicniona one, while OervasiDS, who wrote a 
few decades later, presents him with a nnmber of evidently 
legendaiy embellishments, and that, besides this, John of 
Salisbury already knew of the story of the bronze fly, which 
is equivalent to saying that the name of Vergil was at that 
time already connected at Naples with taiianians, quit* inde- 
pendently of the vi^ariea of auch madmen aa this Loais. Prom 
all this it appears to me clear that the fact related by Gervaaiua 
cannot be regarded aa the cause of the origin or development 
of the Vergilian legenda at Naples.** It is moreover absolutely 
certain that the idea of Vergil's protectorate over Naples and 
of his rale tber« !b anterior to the time of King Roger, since it 
is espreaaly stated by Alexander of Telese that Vergil received 
in fief, as a reward for hia distich commeiioing 'Nocte plnit 
tota,' the city of Naples and the province of Calabria." 

But thoagli I do not draw from the narrative of Gervasius 
the same conclusions as Roth, I have no hesitation in admitting 
that the presence at Naples of the grave of Vergil played an 
important part in keeping his name alive in the popular tradi- 
tions. Whatever doubts may be thrown on the grave which at 
the present day is pointed to as Vergil's, or that which in the 
middle ages may have passed for such,** it ia an historical fact 

" 0( the same opinion is ScniiascnuioT, Joh. S'ireii<rf«m™, p. 99. 

" In MUBATORI, Scriplirrea rer. ilul., v. pp. 637, (il4. Cp. Jtoia, op. eit., 

** It ia muah to be regretted that do eerians arch geological ro^earcbea 
should Gvei as ;et bave been mode in tbe nei^ibbanrhood of the poel'a grave. 
The traditional sita is geuerAllj dieoredited, but the DDimportiLQt work of 
Peionot, Recherches eur le tumbtiai de Vtrgile (Dijon. 1840), oanDot be e^id 
to have proved the point. CoocBix, La toraba di VirgUio, eonlributo aiUi 
topografia delV antica cUii di NapoU. Turin (Loeaober). 18S9. mam'aius that 
the grave IB eiBotly &t the spot where trudtlion places it, at tbe mouth ol 
the Orotto at Pozzuoli. The aooonnt in the ancient biograph; is precise 
and perfectly worthy of oredit, and migbt servB to point out the spot (or tbo 
sxoavationa when the exact position of the second milestone on the Tia 
Pntsotoaa has been asaartained by a careful study oI the topographj of 
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■ admitting of no roasonable doubt that Vergil wished to be 
P Iraried at Naples, and that he actually was buried there.*' 

■ The notice in the Life of Vergil ascribed to Donatus is prob- 
ably derived fi-om the biography of the poet -written by 
Soetonius (98-138 a.d.) in his work Be Piris mmtriUm, and ia 
confirmed by other notices which show that the prava of Vergil 
became the chief ornament of Naples and attracted visitora 
jnst as if it had been the ahrine of some deity. Silius Italicus 
was accnstomed, as we have already mentioned, to approach it 
as if it had been a temple (adire u( templum), while Statins 
actaally calls it lemplum. In the 5th century still Sidonius 
Apollinaris speaks of the grave of Vergil as the boast of 
Naples.*" It is clear therefore that the Neapolitans, seeing 
this species of worship going on, must at least have had the 
name of the poet impressed on their memories. If no notices 
to this effect have come down to na from the earlier part of 
the middle ages, that ia merely because the writers who could 
have given sauh notices did not take interest in matters of this 
nature. From what we know however of the reverence with 
which Vergil continned to be regarded, we may conclude that.— 
the Neapolitans must have been for many centuries accustomed I 
to enquiries from all edncated foreigners as to the poet's grave. 1 
In the 10th centary, that is to say at the time of the greatest 
barba-rism, the author of the Life of St. Athauaatns, when giving 
utterance to an enthusiastic eulogy on Naples, with which he 
was well acquainted, mentions Vergil and the epitaph which 
he bad composed tor his own tomh.*' Later again, in the 
middle of the 12th century, the Proveufal troubadour G-uilhem 

tmeient Naples. CoacQii maiutaina tbat tbia condition is fulfilled by the 
grave in question, ftud it would oertainl; be diffioalt to prove positively that 
this was not Tergit's grave oi to ocoount fur the aucient tradition vhioh 
deaerib«d it as Huoh. 

*) " Osaa eiuB Neapolim tran.ilata suut tumnloque cooditn, qui eat v 
Puteolana intralapidein Beenndnm." Donat, l-'if. VcTtj,,p, 8a. 
*• " Non quad Mantua oontnmai Homero 
odiecit latialibuB loquelia, 
aequari eibimet Bubiude livens 
buato Farlheuopen Msroniauo." 

Sid. AroLti., Carta., ix. 
" SnipdirM reritm loagabardiearum (in the Moti. Germ. 7iul.), p, 110. 
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Angier, when wishing to indicate Vergil, apeaka of him merely 
as ' oel que jatz en la ribeira . . . lai a Napoli,' knoiring 
that every one will understand hie allneion.^ It was certainly 
not left to the Normiins to point oat to the little republic of 
Partbeuope, proud of its connection nith ancient Rome, the 
esistence of the g^rave of Vergil on its classic soil.''' From 
this it folloffa that the popular notion that the grave of Ver^l 
waa intimately connected with the welfare of the city, and the 
cognate idea that, as Cunrad says, hia bones when exposed to 
the air produced storm and tempest, may very well ha?e been 
of ancient date. And we have, in fact, already noticed that 
the grave of Vergil fignres in the most ancient Vei^lian 
legends, the most noticeable of which in the present connec- 
tion is that of the inviolability of the cave at Pateoli, near the 
entrance of which is the actual grave assigned to him at the 
present day. Such legends were common enough oven in pagan 
times. The value that the Athenians attached to the bones of 
Oedipus is well known, and similar beliefs were current else- 
where. Thus a legend, having reference to the hill which 
formed the grave of Antaeus, related that if a handful of earth 
were removed from that hill, rain immediately commenced to 
fall and continued till the earth was restored to its place.^" 

The poet who, while boru near Mantua, wished to be bnried 
at Naples must have had a great aSectiou for that city in hia 
lifetime. And, in fact, we gather from such authentic notices 
of him as remain that he did actually spend a great part of hia 
life in this neighbourhood, enjoying the comforts provided by 
hia exalted patron, and that in the midst of this inspiring 
scenery many of hia immortal verses were composed. As we 
learn from a passage in his biography, hia gentle and modest 
personality was well known to the Neapolitans, who gave him 



*■ BiKTBCH, Chreitomalhie Frovenqale (4th edit,), p. 73, 3. For the date 
o( this trnubadour. tide Selbicb, hm Slrtitgedichl tn der altprovenialUchta 
Lyrik, Marburg, 1986, p. IS aoq, 

*' Cp. SoiKFA., tl Dncaio di tiapoli, iu the Arch. it. dtlit prov. nap., xii. 
(1891) p. 415. 

" PostPON. Mbl*. De ChoT-igraphia, iiL lOB (ed. Ptxrnit^). Cp. Burux- 
sow, ad Uerod., i. 66. 
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the Terj eharacteriatio nlcknamB of Farthemas.''^ Nor does it 
seem open to reasonable donbt that his name mast have lived 
on in connection with the estates which he held in thia neigh- 
bourhood. 

In proof of this, it is well to call to mind the garden which, 
accoi'dtng to the legend, Vergil had on Monte Vergine, of which 
0«rvasiiis relates that it contained every kind of medicinal 
herb. The name of thia mountain baa undergone numerous 
Tariations. Ita present name is Monte Vergine, bat in Latin 
docnments and writers it is called indiscriminately Motu 7ir- | 
ginii, Moris ViTginum and Mons Vergiliantii. GioTanni Nn8CO,.f 
author of the Life of St. William of Vercelli.^a founder of the ■ 
chnrch of Monte Vovgine, states that the mountain was origin- 
ally called Mons Vergilianus, which name he employs throngh- 
ont. Thia assertion ia denied by Roth,*' who points out that 
in certain documents contemporary with the saint the monn- 
tain is spoken of as ' Mona qui Virginia vocatur,' and the 
church as ' S. Mariae Montis Virginia.' The fact, however, 
that when the name was changed some people should have 
continued to employ the earlier system of nomenclatnre is in 
no way remarkable. The author of the life of St. William was 
also contemporary with that saint, being received into the 
1. congregation of priests of Monte Virgine in 1132,'* that ia to 
say, ten years before the death of St. William and six after the I 
consecration of the church. When he states that he is follow- | 
ing local tradition in adopting the name Mona Vergilia 
is doin^ violence to all probability to doubt bis authority, | 
especially since his character as ecclesiastic and member ot 
the newly-founded congregation woald undoubtedly have led 
him to prefer the name ' Mount of the Virgin Mary ' to the 
pagiin name of ' Vergil's Mount,' had he not come aoroas a 
traditional usage which was too strong to be disregarded, 
I And even if certain devotees were eager to adopt in their I 
I deeds of gift the name 'Mens Virginin,' the traditional t 

t Nespoli Parlhaniu I 
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nBMiafintWTirgia Uuy, wm actaftlly taowik 
■f titm —¥11? in Gerrssivs. 
a£ the wOTsUp of Yesta 
^J Cjhde at this neigkbtMnfaood weald sxplsm sach & name 
p0t{actl7 TciL** Be this — it may, tbe ■nq«<wtiwMhle aaibentic 
BBSS Kou Ter^iilimiLnB and tbe legend, lockl** no less tlun 
Heftpolikuu, whiefc pUieod TngiTa jnid^ Umkc, c&n bat be 
I iphinw! by an aetiul mUIb bdoogiaf to Tergil utoated in 
ihiMii part*. TIw nJatoDee of >aeb an aoiata caonat now be 
pooitiveij proTed, bnC it caa be proTed eonclBaiviclj that within 
a ee atur j auid ■ h&lf of tba poet's death, and perhaps earlier, 
ilatM were epcken of in tkia neigbbovilKiod aa baring be- 
kmKed to him. 

AdIiu GelUiu '* proEessea to have read ' in qBodam ooa- 
mentario * ** that the *eraea 

p. 133 nqq. 

** Tha loekl tikdilirm, nuntioanl l>7 >I1 tiui ItictarianB of the Ifonte 
Teiginc. U that btfon being called IToiu rtrftluaw it vat called Mont 
Cfitlai ham a temple of that goddeu. Similarlr. the name Vetta, wbieb 
belong! to a spot on nne of the Bl^pes of the monntaiii, was ilcTiTed Iroin a 
temple of Tnia nliich had fonnerlj' gtood there. Vide Giobdano. Vroitiehr 
di Mvnti VergtHe, pp. 27, 38. iS. 

" A lath eeatarj HS. at Honte Vergiae, eontamiDg the life of St. WiUiam, 
fxyt an tollowi : •■ NiiDciipalai Woaa Veigiliaaoi a quibnsdim operibns et 
niklefieiia Tergilii MsDtQBDi poetae iDtei Latinos pnacipin; oonxtniierat 
eniiD hie maleficaHdierooDaineuitor eomm ope hortulum qasttdam omniani 
Heueie herbarniD cnaclji diebae et temporibn«, mkiime vero apslalis, pollen- 
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"" Noet. AU., a. 213. Op. BaB». ad Ai 
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** KanacBMBB {De Attl. OiU. fimtibv; p. 77) and Uebcklin {N. Jokrt. 
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' talem dives antt Capna et Tioina Veaeva 
ora iugo, eto.' 



were originally recited and pnbliHhed by Vei^il witb the read- 
ing 'Nola ingo,' bat that afterwards, when a reqneet of hia for 
pennisnion to bring water to a neighbonring piece of land had 
been refased by the people of Nola, he was offended, and, not 
wishing to contribute to the immortality of their city, altered 
the verse to the form in which it now stands. Gellius does 
not vouch for the truth oE thie story, nor would we, bnt it Ifl 
□one the le.ss a noticeable fact that a. writer of the 2nd centary 
abonld, baaing his atatement on earlier anthoritiea, expressly 
refer to eatatea belonging to Vergil in the neighbourhood of 
Nola; nor ia it in itself improbable that Vergil Hhonid have 
held each eatatea when we consider the length of time which 
he spent in these parts/''' Now the legend places the miracu- 
loas garden of Vorgil at no great distance from Nola, at 
Avella,*"- on the slopes of Monte Vergine, thns joining hands, 
ftfter a lapse of ten centnries, with the story we have cited 
from Aulns Gellina, in which it finds a precedent which may 
serve to explain it.*^ As for the special legendary attributes of 
this garden, it is not irnpossible that the idea arose from an 
actual garden oi medicinal plants, such gardens being not ' 
a medieval times.*^ 



fUT Philnl., ISfil. p. 723) Iado; that this ma; have Iteen s Vergilian com- 
meolarj by HjgiDna. 

'" Ttiia is also tlie opinion of Ribbhok, ProUng,, p, 26. 

•' ThflCromMrfi P-i'lenope placen ifabore ATellaand near Mereogliano." 
Bnt Mereogliano is nearer Avelliuo than Avella, wlience IbiTB (op. eit., p. 
236) would read Avellioa in this passage ol the Cronica, But Scopp* bsji "] 
clear!;, " snpra Abellam uuuo ATellum quam Vert;ilius in Georg. maliferam 
. . ■ DUDOupat," FiDRi GioHDiNO (Cron. <jt J/onfe t'ergtne, p. 65 seqq.) 
even asserts that Tergil liad bin gamiuer residence at Avella. It is clear 
that ihe legend conid not indicate precieel; llie poeition ol ao marvelloaa k 
garden. In the Monte Vergine MS. quoted above mention is roads of 
certain monks who proFeesed to have aotuallj Etsen it, having wandered into 
it b; chance, though they did not know how the; had come in nor how tb«y 
got ont. Other monks in the ITth oentor; made a Eimilar aBsertion ; PAsnfl 
QiOBDaHO even recorda their names. Cron. di Monte Vergine, p. 92 aeqq. ^ 

*' It is worth; of note that two of the Neapolitan legends (that of the 
serpents and that of the marlile laces) are Bouneoted with the gate of Naples 
whiali leads to Nola. 

" Cp. Epig. 376 in the Anlhnlaiiia, Latina (Metkb), " De horto domini 
Oageis, abi omnes herbae medioinaleB plantatae sunt." 
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Some spRce has beeu deroted to the dlscDsaion of this fwt, 
as it famishes perhaps the best proof of any oF the permanence 
of the name of Vergil in the local Neapolitao traditiona during 
those periods whea such permanence cannot be proved bj 
actaal historical documents. Many medieval legends present 
sioiilar phenomena. Prepared and elaborated for a long time 
in obaonrity, they appear suddenly in litei-atnre perfect and 
complete. The Vergilian legend is the more instrnctive, eiJice 
' history enables aa firstly to observe the original impression 
prodnoed on the Neapolitans by their ai;taal contact with the 
poet, and afterwards to compare with this their conception o( 
his personality aa it reappears after the lapse of centnriea, 
SQt-i-ODnded by the aureole of tradition, and transmuted by 
legendary inSuenoes as it were in a chemist's cmcible. In 
this legend we are no longer, it is true, face to face with the 
Augnatan poet, the brightest jewel of Roman poetry, bnt we 
enconnter— a more interesting fignre no doubt to the Neapoli- 
tans — the man of immortal renown who entertained ao deep 
I on affection for the city of Naples that he wished to be near it 
' even in his grave. Hence the most ancient part of the legend 
must evidently be that which describes Vergil as extending a 
protectorate over the city, and it is in fact this idea which 
confronts ns in the earliest notices that exist of a legendary 
Vergil, John of Salisbury's story of the bronze fly, and the 
statement by Alexander of Telese that Naples and Calabria 
were given to Vergil in tief by Augnstus. With this, the 
fundamental idea of the legend, was coupled a curious fact in 
a manner well worthy of medieval erudition. Seneca, at the 
b^nnin^of the Siith Bonk of his Quae$tiones Naluralet, 
speaks of a violent earthquake which devastated Campania 
daring the consulate of Regalus and Vergi-niMg, adding that, 
while the other cities of the province suffered severely, Naples 
escaped ' leniter ingcnti malo perstricta.' In this passage some 
doubtless read Yergiliue, and, not knowing what a consul at 
that time meant, interpreted it as ' when Vergil was consul of 
Naples." In fact. Padre Giordano, Abbot of Monte Vergine, 
who in 1619 collected the traditions and chronicles of h'ui 
monastery, actually states that when Vergil had gone to 
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Naples AngDstns made him consul, and that his colleagne 
was Regains, mentioning fnrther in this connection the erup- 
tion o£ Veauvins, and citing the passage of Seneca to whicli 
we have referred,^* Seeing that Alexander of Telese, a monk 
living in Samninm, some little distiLuce fi'om Naples, speaks of 
that city as belonging to Vergil, it seems reasonable to conjec- 
tnro that this idea had some connection with the passage in 
Seneca, which, misunderstood by some monk in Southern Italy, 
would have served to strengthen the popular idea, of a Vergi- 
lian protectorate of Naples. 

Naples, which had sacceeded, though not withont severe 
struggles, in preserving its independence almost withont in- 
terruption from the time of Justinian to the end of the 12th. 
century, was thereby better able than other Italian cities to 
preserve the ancient traditions. The general intellectual level 
was not, however, daring the centnries of barbarism any higher 
there than elsewhere, and consequently the conceptions of the 
famous names of antiquity which were kept alive in the memory 
of the Neapolitans underwent considerable transformations in 
the minds of mea of every degree of cnltare, and tended in- 
evitably to become associated with legendary surroundings. It 
is true that already at the end of the 9r.h century there we: 
I not wanting signs of a certain advance on tho rude barbaris 
1 of the preceding ages ; certain dukes, such as Sergius i 
Gregory III., and certain bishops, such as Athanasius I. and ' 
others, were unquestionably interested in secular studies as 
well as saci'ed, and it is not without surprise that, in the midst 
of the gloom of the 10th century, we encounter in this medieval 
Naples, of which we know so little, a duke such aa John III., 
who, foil of noble instincts, appears, like a miniature Charle- 
magne, as the patron of Latin letters, and eren Greek, collect- 
ing together from every place, even from Constantinople, works ' 
both sacred and secniar in both languages, such as Josepl 
Dionysius, the history of Alexander the Gi-eat both in 
original and in the translation, Livy, and other historians, 1 
chroaiclers and the like, and summoning to his court and j 



•• Crim. di ilonte VcTi/int, p. 8 
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rewarding liberally scholars and scribes nho were Sible to 
traoHliite and copy Greek works.** How strong was tbe Nea- 
politan aen.se of patriotism at the time, and how real their 
pride in their claim to be Romans and in the noble past of the 
ancient city which had been ' second to no city in Italy except 
Rome,' ^ is ctearlj shown by tbe enthaaiastic ealogy of Naples 
into which the author of the Life of St. Alhamuiui breaks forth 
in the exordium of his work. It was this feeling, which is 
moreover so clear throughoat the older Vergilian le^nda and 
ia the atrongeat proof of the eaa-ntially Neapolitan origin of 
these, which acted as a lever to set in motion the mde in- 
tellects of clergy and laitj alike to generate legends dealing 
with the ancient history of Naples nitdor the Roman Empire; 
for even those who were to some extent imbued in Becolar 
fitndies had yet gained so little real profit from their edacation 
that they were quite as ready to misunderstand the names and 
facta of ancient history and the meanings of the ancient monn- 
ments and to view them through the medium of their own 
pbaatastic imaginations as any of the most ignorant among the 
popalace. A specimen of this is fnmished by this very author 
of the Life of St. Athanasins when he writes, 'How excellent 
this city is, is shonn by Maro the Mantuan in the famona 
verses which, 'when dying, he composed as Iiis epitaph; for 
tliere he calls the city PaHkenope, that is. Virgin, after a cer- 
tain marriageable girl who once lived there. Eventually 
Octavianns Angustus ordered that it should be called Neapolis, 
that is, Mittress of Nine Citieg (((TtairoXis), or, as some assert. 
New Oity, though the absurdity of the latt«r view is apparent, 
tor how could a city be called ' new ' wben it was so old that 
the date of its foundation was not known P ' *^ In this tissne 
of blunders it is instructive to observe the legend according to 
whieh Octavian gave the name of Naples to the city, since it 
shows that the Vergilian legend must have been in exiatence at 

" Cp. B<;nipi, II Daeato di Napali, ia the Archivia it. per U prav. napol., 
V. ivii, p. BUS Beqq. 

*• "Post Bonuijiam nrbem nulli inferiur," Vita A'haicuii,iii the Snript. 
"--■ Longobardiear, p. 440. 
~" a Alhanai., loc. oit. 
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Naples already in the lOth century, anyhow as far aa the 
legendary connection between Ver^l, Octavian and MarcelluB, 
which subsequently appears in Alexander of Telese, John of 
Salisbury, the Cronica di Fartenope, etc., is concerned. In fact, 
the Abbot of the Monastery of San Salvatore, near Telese, who, 
though he lived at a later period, was no less barbarons in 
niatters of classical culture than the anonymous Neapolitan 
hagiographer of the 10th century, in his dedication to Kin^ 
Roger wishes to remind the latter of the fact that Vergil re- 
ceived from Octavian as a reward for two verses Naples and 
Calabria, as of a fact well known ; and sach it must also have 
been to the author of the Life of St, Athanasius, because the 
legendary interest of Octavian in Naples always goes hand in 
hand with hia interest in Vergil and appears in the developed 
form of the legend as a conaeqnence of the latter. Indeed, 
John of Salisbury actually states as much when he introduces 
with a fertuT the Neapolitan legend of the miraculous fly, in 
which both Octavian and Marcellns appear — a legend which 
had sarely been current from a very early period among the 
rude Neapolitan monks, since it must have been during the 
time of the ducal dominion that they conceived the idea of 
Marcellna made by Angnatns ' Duke of Naples." 

All this part of the Vergilian legend, in which Naples, Octa- 
vian, M.ircellus and Vergil appear together, though it is in 
epirit purely Neapolitan and hence popular at Naples, just as 
are the legends, which still exist there, in which Vergil appears 
as magician and benefactor of the city, yet shows by its con- 
nection with real historical facts, such as were the relations 
between Octavian, Marcellna and Vergil, that it originated 
among the educated populace, among the lower classes that 
frequented those monasteries and medieval monastic schools 
in Southern Italy which were under the inflnences of Neapoli- 
tan feeling. 

For this part, therefore, and in this limited sense, may be 
admitted a literary origin of the popular Neapolitan legends 
concerning Vergil. In fact, as every legend referring to anti- 
quity must have a point of departure and an original motive 
agency in the literary tradition uf the sohooU and >» ""T^ving 
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tnonumentB, thus tlie Vergiliao legend was ultimately cofl- 
ndoted with the biographj^ o£ the poet, which was i-ead and 
studied in the echoola, nod with his ^rave and its epitaph, 
whioh were in existence at Naples. The notice in the biography 
and the commentanea of the present made by Angnstas to 
Vergil tor the famous lines, ' Tn Marcellns eris, etc,' became 
combined with the words of the epitaph, ' Calabrt rapuere, 
tenet nanc Parthenope,' understood with popular freedoTii and 
from a Neapolitan point of view, and the two together were 
taken to mean that Angnstas had giiren Vergil for these Terses. 
in addition to a large snm of money, the sovereignty over 
Naples and Calabria. Vergil, who, according to the biography 
itself, was very fond of Naples and expressed the wish to be 
buried there, becomes the patron of that city, which is further- 
more held in high favour by Marcellus, who is made hj the 
will of AngQBtaa joint- sovereign of it with him, while lastly 
Angustns himself has snch an affection for the place that he 
gives it its name, and furnishes it also wilh a wall and towers.^ 
These ideas, the result partly of historical recollections de- 
rived from Vergil's biography and partly of the workings of 
the imagination, are associated with and continued by the 
popular ideas of the various benefits conferred on Naples by 
Vergil the sage, who is no longer poet but magician. Midway 
between the two is the superstition common alike to the educa- 
ted and uneducated classes — the belief in the efficacy of the 
grave of Vergil for the preservation of the city of Naples. 
That this city, thanks to its powerful fortitications and still 
more to its situation, was difficult or even impossible to cap- 
ture, had been seen already by Bel i sarins,*'-' and this idea is 
repeated by more than one medieval writer. But a popular 
Buperstition of nnqnestionable antiquity attributed the im- 
pregnable charact-er of Naples to the presence witbiu it of a 
palladinm which preserved it — to the presence, in fact, of more 
than one, for it was defended by pngan and Christian agency 
alike, by the bones of Vergil and those of its patron saints 
Agrippinns and Januarius. The medieval writers, who are 
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ge Derail J eoclefliaa tics, natnrally record with greater readiness 
the protectorate of the saints, but they are sot ignorant of nor 
do they always pass over in eilence the protectorate which the 
popular belief attributed to Vergil. The anthor of the Life 
of St. Athanasius, owing to the religions character of his work, 
only mentions the former! "* tut Alexander of Teleae, though 
also a monk, yet Eeele himself at liberty, since he is recording 
the achieyements of a lay prince, to confine himself to the 
latter." An offspring of this idea is the vessel, containing a 
model of the city of Naples, which in the time of Conrad von 
Querfnrt was believed to have been made by Vergil to serve 
as palladium. But at the same time the idea that the chief 
palladinm were the bones themselves still survived, as is shown 
by the story of the Englishman Louia, who asked for them and 
was refnsed them by the Neapolitans for fear lest some harm 
might happen to tbeir city if they gave them np. 

All these popular ideas and legends, which had their origin 
at an early period and continued to develop and spread daring 
the centaries of the dukedom, remained for a long time con.' 
fined to the Neapolitans themselves and hardly made any 
impreHsion at all on the outside world. With the fall of the 
dnkedom and the rise of a completely new era, under the 
Norman kings, with the brutal invasion of the Imperialists, 
who dismantled the ancient city of Vergil, the opemsum, opvt 
Tergilii as the Chancellor himself of Henry VI. calls it, the 
spell was broken, the shrine of patriotic beliefs was violated, 
Bnd the sacrod £re that had fed them was quenched for ever. 
I S'oreigners, to whom the name of the wholly local St. Jannarins 
meant little, while the name of the world-famed Vergil meant 
ft great deal, being already convinced of the infinite nature of 

. . beati Agnppini ecolesia haeteDns demonatratnr . . . qui 
Atjaui patronas ot dvfenaor est iatiuB QivitatiB. fiealissimum qnoque luitt- 
uinm, Cbristi marljrem, pnatea Neapolites memerunt habere tutor^m, 
qoibns assisteDtibua faveatiboaque praerata nrbs, Deo (aveute, tula jftr- 
loanBit manebitque in aeram." Vila Alhanat., ed. cit , p. 440. 

1> " Qaam ob rem sdeo ipsa (NeapolU) ineipogDabilis constat at, nisi 
famis perioulo ooartata, nullaGenus oonjprehendi quent. Nempe hniaamodi 
urbis domiouB ollm, Octaviano Augasto annaeote, VicgiliuB maximuB poaU- 
rnm exiitit, in qua etiam ipse *ulumen ingens heiaoietrii componit TUBibuB." 
Dtrtb, 
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Verj^ira koowledgo, eagerly collected aod disaeminated these 
stot'ies, and while in the new Naples, no longer Koman and 
hence no longer Vergilian, their prodnction ceoaed and their 
very memory became faint, they beg-an to be propagated in 
even stranger furma throughout the conntriea of Enrope. 

Having thus collected all the data which sei'Te to throw light 
on the origin of these Neapolitan legends, it will be well to 
sam up the results of the investigation in a few words. 

In its most ancient form this legend presents two distinct 
aspectH ; firstly, the name of Virgil connected with the idea of 
a special affection felt by him for Naples; and secondly, the 
belief in certain public talismans attributed to him. The first 
of these two elements ia exclusively Neapolitan; founded, as 
we have seen, on real facts and on local traditions connected 
with them, it goes back without doubt to the time of Vergil's 
life at Naples and his burial there. The second is not exclu- 
sively Neapolitan, and is in any case distinct from and of later 
date than the first, being in fact one of the many similar legends 
which during the centuries of barbarism grew up round varions 
ancient monuments. The point at which these two elements 
touch ia this, that the medieval idea of the inSnite wisdom of 
Vergil, combined with the ancient tradition among the Neapoli- 
tans of his affection for their city, caused to be attributed to 
him there all works for the pablio good which were looked 
upon as requiring for their prodnction unusually profound 
knowledge, just as in other cities similar works were assigned 
to other authors. In this first form of the legend Vergil no- 
where appears in a ridiculous aspect, nor is there any idea of 
maleficence or diabolical agency. The legend is in fine essen- 
tially Neapolitan in feeling and in origin, and is also popular, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is in some measui'o connected 
with the biography of the poet and shows signs of the influence 
of the rode Neapolitan monks. 

In this examination of the origin of the legend it has been 
made abundantly clear that its nature in its earliest known 
form agrees well with that origin and with certain general 
principles already laid down, Vergil appears in it as possessed 
of a profound knowledge of the secrets of nature, and as making 
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use of this knowledge for the benefit of liis favonrite commnnity. 
He appears less as a mag-ician than aa a scholar endowed with 
scientific knowledge which snrpaHses the range of ordinary in- 
tellects. Hence, in the changes which tbe conception of Vergil 
underwent, we shall be able to trace a, law which is practi- 
cally the same among the Neapolitan popnlace, who preserved 
the memory of their former benefactor, and the men of educa- 
tion, who read Vergil ont of habit and admired him in deference 
to tradition. And so we shall find that the Neapolitan legends 
were CO sooner transplanted into literature than they found, by 
reason of the conception of Vergil current in literary cii-cles, 
I soil so well prepared for them that tbey straightway took 
■ root there and spread with a rapidity that is trnly amazing. 
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^H That popnUr legends are liable to undergo modificatioa ia 

^^ pMiing from montli to moath and from writer to writei* m 

snfficiently well known. tSmall naclei of legends ar« accus- 
tomed to attain to considerable proportions in two different 
ways, either by exaggeration or amplification of tlie trends 
themselves hy the popalar imagination, or by the attraction to 
them of other legends already existing either singly or as parts 
of another system. Legends are, however, generally snbjected 
to the greatest mod ifi cat ions when they leave their native soil, 
especially when they owe their origin to some incident of local 
history or tradition. When ench a legend paesei* from one 
country to another, it is very liable, in the absence of those local 
interests to which it appealed in the place of its origin, to be 
misunderstood and to be changed in consequence. In the fir^ 
form of the Vergilian legend there eonld have been no allnsion 
to diabolical agency; it woald have been repagnant to the 
Neapolitans to think that their city owed anything to such 
questionable means. But though Vergil could not, as protector 
of Naples, appear in an unfavourable light, such a view waa 
naturally no longer predominant when the legend had left 
Nuples and spread over Europe. And we shall in fact obaerro 
that from this point onwarda the Vergilian legend enters npoa 
a second phase quite distinct from the first. 

From ars nuithematiBa and astrologica to iir» dinhnlica was bnt 
a step, and thoagh, for reasons already given, such a step was 
not to be expected of the Neapolitans, there was no reason why, 
as soon as the legend had left Naples, Vergil should not meet 
with the same fate as Gerbert and other famous stadenta of 
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astrology and matbematics and beoome a necromancer ' in the 
blackest sense of the word ; and such a transition was all the 
more likely in the case of a pagan, since many of the clergy, 
as has already been shown, were aecnstomed to discredit the 
famoas writera of antiquity by describing them as worshippers 
of the devil and as owing their wisdom and talents chiefly to 
the infernal powers — a form of prejudice which, even if not 
universal, lasted on for a considerable time. 

Bearing this in mind, it will not be difficult to understand 
the changes and amplifications to which the Vergilian legend 
was subjected when, on its rapid progress through Europe, it 
fell into the hands of the street singers and their fellows. This 
class of people, having above all things to interest the paasers- 
by, so as to induce them to listen, were compelled not only to 
tell their stories in a way that engaged the attention, bat also 
to have a large selection of stories at their disposal, ao as to suit 
their audience and to be able to sabstitufce one fov another, if 
the first did not meet with approval.* Thus many of them, 
to ehow their superiority to their rivals, would recite a long 
string of the stories that they professed to be able to tell.* It 
is easy then to imagine with what eagerness they would seize 
on any novel subject. So sooner therefore had the Vergilian 
legend left Naples than they laid hold on it, and already at 
the beginning of the 13th century they were in fall posaesaion 
of it. In a long poem by the troubadour Girand de Calan^on, 
written some time between l'21o and 1220,* tliei-e is a lengthy 
acconnt of the necessary stock-in-trade of a street minstrel. 
After enumerating the varioas iaatrameuta which ho must 

> Aocording to the medieval etjmolagj : " mantia, Graece divinatia dio- 
itur, et 7ugTa, qnasi Qigra, nnda Nignmaittia, nigra diviuatio, quia nd atrn 
dnemoniorum vincula utentea Be addaoit," Theieloca it ia not a liberal art, 
for : " aclrj libera poteat, aed opeTori sine daemonum familiaritate nullatentii 

I valet." Thus too a Vienna M3. in RBirrstiniiBa, Chron. riia. de Phil^pe 
Mon'ket, i. p. 62a. 
1 Thus GiaiLucia CuiniisNstB (1197). in bis Gemma EccUiiaiiioa, speak- 
ing ol oertoin priesta, eaja : " Similea sunt aanUntibus fabulaa et gests qui 
Tideates caatiieaam dc Lauderico aon plauere aaditoribas. atatim inoipiuut 
eantare de Wachcrio ; quod si non plaDiieiit, de alio." Oirald. Cainb. op., 
ei. BBEWia, vol. ii. (Load , 1863), p. 290. 
* Gbiebsb, Die gromen Sagenkreite det MiUelallin, p. 6 aeqq. 
* Hill. lit. de la Fruact, (. svii. p. S80. 
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know ]iow to plaj and tlie various tricks and acrobatic feats Le 
mnat be able to perform, the writer gives a long list of the 
Btories, whether prose or verse, that he must have by heart. 
Among these appear the Vergilian legends,' both the story of 
the miracnlons garden and also others, not of Neapolitan origin, 
which will be discassed presently. Poets, mountebanks &nd 
baffoons, all in one, as were most of these cantores francigenarum, 
intent solely on interesting their audiences and enticing their 
money ont of their pockets, it is easy to imagine with what 
liberty they treated the characters of their legends in the 
attempt to i-ender them more interesting op amusing. What 
wonder that Vergil should have become in their hands a 
sorcerer of the first water V 

Bnt the fate which befell the legendary Vergil in the streets, 
befell him equally in literatare. It is noticeable that in the 
Dfilnpalhos, thouKh Vergil has come to be, in consequence of 
the literary tradition, a, quite ideal personage,^ there is no sug- 
gestion of magic with reference to him. In the French 13th 
century version of it by Herbers theonly ailnsion to Vergil aa & 
magician is a passage relating to the little book in which he 
included, for the nse of his pupil Lacinianus, all the seven 
liberal arts, of which it is stated that, when be waa dead, he 
held it in his hand eo firmly that it could not be removed, and 
that he was able to do this 



But this is a sufficiently innocent form of necromancy.* It 

» "EdeVixgUi 
Com de la oonea a eaap oobrit 
E del vergier 
E del pepquier 
E del foo que eaup eaoBnlir." 
DiBB, Die Poetit der Trnnba-loiin, p. 199 ; OitiBSfB, Die gromn Sagenirti'e 
du ilUtflaUtn, p. 21 Beqq. Op. Fsbbiki,. llitl. de lapniiieprav., iii. p. M6. 
* Op. vol. i. ohap. lH of thiB work. 

' Li Romaiit df Dolopathoi, jiub, par MU. G. Bbdnbt et A. DE Montaigu»i. 
Paria (Jannet). p. 384. 

■ BoTB IB viaofi in coatneing, like GbihH {I'ie Page von Piiltiphem. p. 4) 
and nianj otbirs, the Latin text of the Dolopathoi with the Uiiiona teptem 
tapientMm. The latter JB merely Ilie Latin tramilBtion (not the original, aa 
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would be interesting to know whether the author of the 
Djlvpatkos omitted these storiea on purpose or whether they 
had not yet reached him at the date when his work was written. 
It is certain however that they had already at this period, 
anterior that ia to hoth Gerva^ios and Conrad, beea to some 
extent, at any rate, disaerainated in Europe, since Necbam,* who, 
as we have seen, was never at Naples, speaks of the miraca- 
lons works ot Vergil. Neckana indeed not only mentions the 
butcher's block which kept meat freah,"* hut also describes how 
with a golden leech"- Vergil freed Naples from a plague of 
leeches which infested its waters, how he built a brazen bridge 
by means of which he could travel whithersoever he wonld, 
and how he sun'ounded his garden with a stratum of air aa 
impenetrable as a wall. He recounts besides another legend of 
which mention will be made further on. 

Another writer who, previous to the publication of Gervasios' 
work, is acquainted with several of the Vergilian legends in 
the monk Blinandus, the celebrated author of a Latin chron- 
icle,^* included by Vincent de Beauvais in his Speculum 
Sistoriale and mach read in the middle ages. This chronicle, 
which goes down to the year 1204, is noteworthy aa containing 
a number of details on the aubject of the Vergilian legends not 
recorded by any of the writers hitherto mentioned. In addi* 
tion to the bronze fly, the baths, the batcher's block, and 
the garden, in which, according to him, it never rained, 
ElinanduH attributes to Vergil a bell-tower, which, when its 

la commonly BuppoBed) ot the Tinman do sept sages. I can only mention 
tbia fuet here ; the diacassjon of it vould lead too far awftj. 

* Dt natum rerum, c&p. 171. Neokam'g Vergil-Bloriea are qnotad bom 
Mm b; W. Bdbuet, lU vita el tanribut philosopJwnini, cap. 103. 

10 PaBUDO-ViLLiai gives a different acooimt. Nobilb, Dacriz. dtlla dtti 
dl Napoli, ii. p. 781, writes an follows ; " La cappelta di 8, Giovanni a Foiio 
bianoo segue piil innaaii al principio del viaolo dell' arciveacovado, auti- 
eameale detto Ournitt ; ed era aoitl danomiaato ptrche I'altro vinolo che gU 
sla dirimpetlo, aveva ftno ad an aecolo la on pubblico poszo omato di 
raarmor bianoo, e sovr' eaao aangnienghe soolpita, di oui il oroniata nostro 
Qiovanni Viltani, aeguendo I'iguoratixa del volgu. dice che Virgilio Maione 
totto la coatellazionu dell Aquario aveain Idtie acolpire." etc. 

" Pnbliehed in tom. vii. ot the Bililioiheca paint 
IteaiEe. 
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bells were nin|!^, moved in time with them," &iid ape&ks befiides, 
like Neckam, of the Salattio Itomae. The biographical notices 
preserved of Elinandus,'* as well as the character of t 
hia legends, make it improbable that he was ever at Naples, 
In him, as in Neckam, appear traces of the changea that the 
legend bad undergone in its passage from its native country. 
Nor must it bo forgotten that Eliuandns, before becoming a 
monk, had been a very popular troubadour; he himself, when 
looking hack regretfully on the gaiety of hia early life," re- 
counts how there had never been festival or tourney at which 
hud not been heard. To this is perhaps dne the 
fact that, in the part of the chronicle relating to his own time, 
instead of deBcribing events, be will speak of nothing bnt 
dreams, visions, apparitions, pi-odigies and legends, the Vergilian 
among others, which, though bearing very clearly on them the 
mark of the troubadour, were none the less carefully pi'eserved 
by Vincent de Beauvais and AJberic de Trois- Fontaines. 

It was no doubt from the poets of France that their German 
imitators first learned to look on Vergil as a magician. Wolfram 
von Eschenbach in hia Farzival, composed between 1203 and 
121S and derived from French soarcea,'* makes his magician 
Klinaehor a descendant of Vergil, born in the 'Land of 
Labour ' ; other German poeta of the same school, ench as 
Boppo, Franenlob, Ram eland, the author of SeinfrU von 
Braunechiceig, etc., speak of Vergil in a similar manner through- 
out the 13th century. Thus, while on the one hand the 
Vergilian legend was being propagated by street- minstrels 
and poets of every soi't, both orally and in writing, on the 
other hand it gained a great notoriety in the literary world by 
being included in leai'ued works of popularity and authority, 
snch as those of Gervasiua, Neckam, Eliuaudus, Vincent de 
Beauvais and the like. 

■» Vidi Siat. lit. de la France, lom. iviii. p, 87 seqq. 
" "Nun ButDn, noD circus, lion tbcatrum, non ampbitbeatriim, non 
itea, con gjnmasmin, non arena eine eo resonabat." De 
reparat. lapsi, p. 318. 

" Vide UociiiTla tbe Germania of Pfeiffkh, lit. 81 leqq., luidiv. jllaeqq. 
Cp. T, d. Uaobn, OtaammtabeJtleaer, ill. p. oil. seqq. 
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CHAPTER V. 

To any one who considerB tbe conditions of tLe literary world 
in the middle ages it will be clear that the legendary Vergil of 
Naples presented an anomaly which was hard to reconcile with 
the pre- conceived notions of the poet. The Neapolitan legend, 
having originated at Naples, was the espression of purely 
Neapolitan feelings, and bniught Vergil into connection with 
no other city ; but this state of affairs could not last when the 
legend bad left it^ native place. In the literai-y tradition, the 
connection of Vergil with Naples was only a secondary matter 
of no great importance. Vergil, one of the moat eminent 
names of tbe ancient Homan world, could not remain alto- 
gether divorced from the great centre of that world. Vergil 
and Rome presented to tbe minds of that day such a bomo- 
genaous idea that to separate the legendary Vergil from 
legendary Rome ronst have seemed well nigh impossible. To 
think that Vergil should have made snob nse of hia arts and 
knowledge for the sake of Naples, and jet have done nothing 
for Rome, that Rome that he called golden, that he called the 
uf the world, whose birth he had immortalised in an 
)rtal poem! Tbe idea was absurd. This lacnna in the 
Neapolitan legends bad therefore to be filled in, and it was 
these legends began to spread through 
Europe. In fact, ah^eady in Alexander Nockam and Elinandus 
are to be seen a Roman legend side by side with the Neapoli- 
tan. No great effort of the imagination was needed, for just 
1 that at Naples the belief in certain talismans 
txisted independently of Vergil and that therefore the Neapoli- 
I tan populace had nothing to do but attscfa his name t'O them, bo 
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W hmd been simiW BtorieB for k lon^ time cnrrent at Roaie, 
■bich it waa aqa»llf emtj to affix the poet's n»me. The 
onljr difference ia thla, tbKt while the ft'eapolitAii legends be- 
ciAine Venplian at Naples itself and throatrb the agency of the 
people of Naple*, the Koman legends became bo outside Rome, 
throa^fa the ageocj of poets and liteiarj men, and in imitatioB 
of the Neapolitan. 

Alexander Neckam relates in his De naturii rvrtim that 
Vergil bailt at Rome a beantifal palace, in which were statues 
reprenentative of the Tarions provinces sabject to the Boman 
empire, each with a bell in its band. Whenever any of these 
profincee meditAt«d revolt, its statae began to ring its bell. 
Thereapon a bronze warrior on the roof of the palace bran- 
iliiihed his lance in the direction of the province in qaestion, 
and the Romiina. thna warned, were able to send troops to qnell 
the revolt. It in however worthy of note that, while Neckam 
hero atti-ibutes this marvel to Vergil, in his poem Be laudibua 
dimnae lapietUiae,^ in which he recapitulates his De natnru 
rerun, he tells the same story without mentioning Vergil's 
name. With certain variations, which, though slight, are yet 
sufficient to eitublish ita independent origin, the story re- 
appears in Eiinandua, who does not however commit Mmself to 
the Vergilian authorship of the palace in qnestion, but says 
merely 'crcditur a quibosdam.' 

That the people of Rome should, in the state of ignorance 
into which medieval barbai-ium and Christianity had plonged 
them, hnve hnen umiware of the true origin of the various 
(nunuments uf niitiqnit^ that remained and have invented 
namorons legends to Nujiply this deficiency in their knowledge, 
will bo tlie more readily imagined when we consider tbat even 
during more enlightened periods of history similar processes 
iiiny go on, The number of memorials accumulated in Rome 
wiMt HO great that a knowledge of the true origin and intention 
of every monument there would have required a far wider 
ncquaintanoe with history than could be expected of the 
[lopulation of any city. The feeling that they were Romans 



' Diit. 5, r. 230 aeqq. (p, M7). 
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H ftntl the desceadanta of a great nation was nnt w&ntiog to tha 
^T inhabitanta of Rome, and the magnificence of the Barviving 
monuments tended to keep anch Bentimenta alive, bat the 
memory of special events conld only anrrive in the form of 
coi-tain names and certain legenda. And however mnch the 
gi'andenr of Rome might influence its actual inhabitanta, the 
impression it made on strangers mnat have been jet greater. 
Arriving at Rome, with that freshness of mind charaoteristio 
of peoples but recently emerged from barbarism, and entirely 
ignorant of the marvels which a civilised nation bo powerful aa 
the Romana were capable of producing, they were atruck with 
amazement when broaght face to face with the ruina of the 
failed giant — rnina that even now have lost none of their 
imposing majeaty. On returning home, these travellera nn- 
coDsciously exaggerated what they had seen ; their hearers 
again exaggerated in their tnrn and ao the legends grew. 

In many stories, recorded for the most part by foreign 
writers, it ia possible to recognise the product of strong im- 
pressions BnbRequentlj elaborated at a distance from the placea 
to which they refer. The legeuda which originated in Rome 
itself are far simpler, referring mostly to some actual existing 
monument, which retains in tlie legend its proper form, merely 
its object and the name of ita author being changed. Thus a 
certain votive veaael came to be regarded as the vessel in 
which Aeneas came to Italy.* The story of Trajan and the 
widow, immortalised by Dante, existed before it waa referred 
to Trajan.^ Probably a bas-relief on the triumphal arch in 
which the emperor ia repi'eaented on horseback with a female 

' Phocop., Bell. Griift., IT. 2-2. Beckeb (Handlur.h d. riJm. Altertb., i. p. 
161) thinks it maj have been a model, or a cnrioaitj of some kintl. Accord- 
ing ti> Wiu,[<kH or MiLUEaDDRY (ii. 0. 13), ID 1045 there nas disoovered nt 
Borne tbe grave o( P&Uaa : " tone corpus Fallsntis Glii Enandri, de quo Ver- 
giliuB narrat, Romae reperlum eet. iogenti atupure omuium. Hiatae vulutris 
quod in medio pectore Taroua fecerat qaattuor pedibuB et eemia ttiensuratam 
uat." I shauld doabt wbetber this legend, evidently not popular in origin, 
referred to any real disooTery, aa ORgoonoTics raaintaina in hia Oetch. d. 
Sladt. Ran im MittelalC, iv. p. 636. 

' Cp. MiBBUiBN, Kaiarrchrunik, iii. p. 763 seqq. ; G. Pabis, La Ugendi ie 
Trajan, in Faso. zixv. ol tha Bibl. On I'Eeole da hautat ituda, pp. SSl-3VSi 
Qair, Rama ntUa mtnurrui, eta., ii, p. 6 leqq. k. 
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ftgnre, symbolical of the conqnered province, Itneeliogr at hia 
feet, was the original canse of its attribution to faim. 

In the marvellons palivce attributed bo Vei^il bj Neckam 
and ElinandQs, and well known in the middle ages under the 
name of tiie Salvatio Homae.,^ there appears a strange medley 
of reminiaceDces of the Pantheon, the ColoRsenm. the Capitol, 
and the statnes, Hjnibolical of variona nations, in tlie theatre 
of Pompey, by which Nero, in a moment of remorse, thoogbt 
he was being attacked j while with all this was combined the 
inability to nnderstand how the vigilance necessary for the 
preservation of so vast an empire could be maintained by any 
bat supernatural means. This legend, which unquestionably 
arose ootside llaly, was very common ia the middle ages, and 
WB« told without reference to Vergil Jong before being attri- 
buted to him. It was originally applied to the Capitol, which 
thereby became one of the seven wonders of the worid, as re- 
lated by the Greek Cosmaa^ in the 8th centary and other 
writers— a fact which auggosts tbe idea that its original motiye 
may have been the well-known story of the geese of the temple 
of Jupiter, which was one of tlie chief stories connected with 
the Capitol, and an such would doubtless have penetrated from 
Byzantium into the Kast. This theory receives further confir- 
mation from the fact that a reminiEcence of this story appears 
in several Arabic legends, in which, by a remarbahle coinci- 
dence, occurs not only tbe idea of the tSalvatio Romae (applied 
to Egypt) but also that of the miiaculous mirror to which 
reference will be made farther.^ Later on the Salvatio Romae 



* It is Bometimea also called Coniecratio ilatvaruni. 

• Mm, Spi'Hejiiuia lloinanum, il. p. 221. 

■ King Burcfil " made a bronze duck and pat it on a pillar ot green marble 
near the gate of the aity. Whenever a atr&nger arnveii, tbe dock Sapped its 
wings and cried till the inbabitaats caiuo and arrested tbe stranger." Vide 
Orient utid Utcldcnl, i p. S31 ,- cp. p. HB6 and 340; vide also tbe article of 
LiEBBBCHT, ib,,iit. p. 3li0, 363. Futans. in telUng the etory of Maulius. meu- 
tioDB on); b ginijle nooxe, Vergil in tbe shield of Aeneas libevise describes 
a siugle goose (of silTor). Jen., TiiL GS3 seqii. Dimtb, De J/onitrcA., eajs, 
"aneerem ibi fttite non visum ceciuisEe Oallos adesae. The song ol tbe 
Euldierg of Uodena (lOth cent.) rmis ; 

" Vigili voce avis aoEer Candida 
fngavit Gallos ei uroe Bomulea 
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IB referred by aomo to the Pantheon,' by others to the Coloe- 
aenm, and ia described as one of the aeven wonders of the 
world, not only by Coamas, as already stated, but also in & 
work of the 8th centary, ascribed to the Venerable Bede,* be- 
sides being mentioned in a Wessobrunu MS. of the same date,^ 
by the auonymoaa writer at Salerno in the 10th uentnry ^^ 
and in an 11th century MS. in the Vatican." It is further 
mentioned in the Mirabilia urbU Romae,^^ a goide-book wbich 
nnderwout variona modifications at different times, bnt which 
was certainly already tnown in the 12th centnry,^^ and by 
Jacopo da Voragine •* in the 13th centary, who, like many 
others, ascribes it to diabolical agency.'* All these apeak of it 
without mentioning Vergil, as do also other writers sabsequent 



Ap. Dn Meru., Foi^ies pop. lat. ant. ati XII. tiiclt, p. 2G9. Mabbuinn wialieB 
to explain the legend as arising from the moting tiguieB on oeitniu clocks, 
of which there was one in the Capitol. [KaiicTchromk, iii. p. i26.) He 
cunBiiiera it (p. Hi) of Teetouic origin ; I believe rather thut it came from 
BjEaatinm. Obat ou tbe other hand (op. dC, i. p. 201) believea that the 
Btor; arose at Borne in tbe 4th or 5th century throngh a tranafDrmatioa ol 
the ancient idea of the Capitol as tie citadel of the Buoiaii empire. 

' 8a loo LuBDVico Dulcb ; 

" Non la BitoniJa or sacra, e gia profgna, 
La dove tante etatue orau poete 
Che avean legata al collo una campana. " 
11 prime vol. delte op. burl, del Bemi, etc., part ii. p. 271. 

" Libellui de ifytem otlAt miraculia, in BbdaE, Op., i. 400, 

» MiBBMiNN, KaUerchronik, iii. p. 120. 

■" MoHiTOBi, Scriptoret nr. ital., ii. 3, p. 372. 

" PsELLEu !□ tbe Philoloimt, i. p. 103. 

■■ Ghibbsb, beitrdge tur Liter, und Sage drl ititlelalUrt, p. 10. 

■' Tlia Sret critical edition of llie iliraliilia is that of Fabtbet : " Mira- 
bilia Rumae ex codd, vatt. emindala." Berlin, IBtiS. Tlie neit that of Jor- 
dan in hia Topographie der Btadl Ram im Alterlhum, ii. (Berlin, 1871), p. 
606 aeqq., which oontaina also (p. 357 Beqq.) an important contribution to 
the history of the work. Finally, CI. L. Utaioss has publiahed tbe Mira- 
bitia in his didtx urbii Romae topographiem. WuCKburg, 1871, p. 126 

'* Legenda aurea, clTii. 

IS In a its. which we have already had ocoaBion to cite it is attribated to 
the art ol astrooomj or astrology. " Per banc artem Bomae senatorea 
necem virormn et bella in oria barbaria facta, regumque et regnoium detri- 
mentoin statam et stabilimeatnm noveiont." Vide Bbiffknbbbo, Chrun, 
rwi. da Fhitippe Mouihet, L p. G2S, 
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to Neukam and Eliaftndas." To bring this legend into cotiii«c- 
tion wilh Vergil there was necessary the link whicli is snppliod 
bj the last sta^^e of the VergLlian legend, that namelj in irhicfa 
the poet a.ssame3 hia n'ell-known character of the Prophet of 
CbrJ8t; bat this matter will be discuaaed iii another chapter. 
To explain why so interesting a moDument was no longer to be 
seen, the anonymons Salerno writer states that the statnes 
were taken to Bjzantinni, and that there the Emperor Alex- 
ander (t 915), wishing to nhow them dne respect, clothed tbem 
in garments of aiUc, but on the following night St. Peter ap- 
peared to him and cried in an angry voice, ' I am the prince of 
the Komans,' and on the following day the empei'or died. 

The legend of the Saleatio Romas is the earliest occasion on 
which Vergil is brought by legend into contact with Rome. We 
know that he possessed a honse on the Eaqoiliue," bat he does 
not seem to have resided there habitaally ; '* and even had he 
done 80, his presence coalii not have had so great an effect on 
the popalar imagination at Home as was the case at Naples. 
The inhabitants of the capital of the greatest empire the world 
has ever known, acenstomed as they were to greatness of every 
sort, conld not have received any deep or lasting impression of 
the personality of Vergi!, however mnch they might be able t« 
distingnish and appreciate him among the crowd of notabili- 
ties passing perpetually before their eyes. If therefore we 



one: " Cna porta nrtiticiatn era, la Itoma sotto il monte Gianicolo doie 
antiaamente ablU il re Qiano primo re d' Italia da Cni i noiuinata il monte 
Gianicolo. La delta porta era di meta)1o omata maTaviglio^HiDenle e cod 
grande artificEo, perocchS quando RoDia, qaella nobiliiisitna cittil. aieva paoe, 
■tava la detta porta Bempre serrBta, e qeando ni ribellaia alcuna provinoia, 
la porta per ae atesaa si aprira. Allora li Bomani oorrersna al Pantheon, 
eiai Santa Maria Ratonda, dove erano in hiago alto etatae 1e qnalL rapprea- 
BODtavano le provinoie del mondo. E quajido ftloima ei rihellava, quella 
catale itatna Toltara le apalle e per6 Ij Komini qaando veJevano la alatna 
volta. s' armavano le milizle, a prestomeate sndavano in quella parte a 
tiaoqui stare." Libro im/ieriale, 3, 8 (cod. saco. iv., Magliab. xiii. 9). 

'I " Habnitque doiuuin Bomae EsquiUia iuxta hortoa Maeuenatia, quan- 
qunro aeceaau Campaoiae Sioiliaeqne plurimum uterelur," Dotal., Vil. Verg., 
p. 57. 

" "Si qnanda Komae, quo raritniae eommtabat, Tissratui in publioo," 
Bte, DoNiT., Vit. Verg., p. 57. 
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Gnd at Borne certain monaments connected bj legends with 
the name of Vergil, snch legends have assuredly not grown out 
of popular recollections of the poet, but are of much later date, 
being a reflection of Yergilian legends originated elsewhere, 
fused and confused by outside agencies with legends connected 
with the city. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Ih the 13th centnry, wh<ia the Vei^IIaa legeatl was already 
widely spread through Europe, we find it in process of nnder- 
gaing considerable changes and amplifications at the hands of 
rariona popular poets, and this chiefly in certain largely read 
French works. Such are the Image dn Monde, a sort of 
Encyclopedia,^ written in 1245, and attributed, with no very 
good reason, to Walter of Metz, the Boman dee Sept Sagas,' 
written both in prose and verse, translated into many languages 
and one of tho most popular books in Europe, and the roiaaDoe 
in Terse entitled Cteomadea, written by AdSn6s towards the 
end of the 13th century.^ 

In 1319 the Vergil legends occnr in the hitherto nnpnblished 
Itenart contrefait,* and in this same 14th centnry certain of 
them appear in various collections of anecdotes formed specially 
for the nse of ascetics, moralists and preachers, in which case 
they are, according to the usage of the time, interpreted alle- 
gorically for the edification of the faithful. Among these may 
be mentioned certain redactions of the Qesta Momartorutn,^ and 

1 Gp. Hut. lit. dt la Franet, t, xxiii. p. 309 1 Do Miau,, Uilanget, p. 437 
eeqq. 

> Kellib, H Romant da Sept Sagti, p. eciii. Beqq., 153 seqq. ; Id., Dgo- 
clMiaHiM Lthen vi,n ifunt trmi DUhtl, p. 67 aeqq.; Loisedhir DesLUNaonAMPs, 
Bitai mr Ui fal,Ui indienna, p. ISO eaqq. ; d'Ancohi, II libra dri titte Savi 
dt Boma, p. 50 seqq., 116 seqq. 

* Hitt. lit. lit la France, t. xi. p. 713 seqq. ; Dn MfcniL. MH. arck., p. i35 
aaqq. ; Li Rounuiut dt Clrovadie, par Juik.ni,g li Boig, piibl. poiir la pTent. 
/oil par Amrat tin HiSflELT, Brns., 1865-6, vol. i. pp. 62-8. 

* Du HiiBiL, Mtlauget, p. 140 seqq, 

* Gata BomaitBTvm, ed. Ad, Kei,i.eh, Stnttg. imd Tilbing. 164S ; id. 
(Oemi, tranB.) Ghiebbk, Dread, and Leip., IftlT. Op. 'WAEtON, Diutrt. on 
the Oeita liomanoTum in his Hiitonj of Engliih Foelry, i. p. oiixix. saqq, ; 
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H the Violier des IwfoiVes romainet," baaed on that work. To the 
H 13th century belongs the 'TJaiversal Chronicle,' written in 
H German verse by lans Enenkel (1250), a citizen of Vienna, in 
H which work occur several of the Vergiliaa legends.'' 
B In these versions of the story it is Rome, naturally enough, 

which appears aa the chief field of Vergil's activity. The 
Neapolitan legends remained stationary, being sometimes trans- 
ferred to Rome, while the Roman legends went on increasing. 
The legend of the Caslel delV Oeo had assnmed formidable pro- 
portions ; it was no longer a qaeation of a simple talisman 
preserved in this castle, bnt, according to the Image du Monde, 
the whole city was balanced on an egg, and began to tremble 
as soon as the egg moved ; 

" Que qnant aooanH V uef remnait 
Touts la cits on crolait." 

The Cleomadh in ita turn states that there were two oastlea 
in the sea, each built on an egg, and when once some one tried 
breaking one of the eggs, the cai^tle at once sank ; but the other 
ia atill to be seen at Naples floating on its egg, 

" Enoor est ]k Tantres ohnBtians 
Qui en mer aiet et bona et biana : 
Si eat li oea, e'ent v^rit^s, 
Seur quai li ohastians eat fandSa." 

The idea of the Salvatio Komae was moreover coupled with 
the idea, long current in the East, of a min-or in whieh one 
conld see everything which happened at a distance. One such 
mirror there used to be, according to Benjamin of Tndela,* at 
the top of the lighthouse at Alexandria; it had been placed 

DoncB, Di'Strt. on the Gala Soman 

I (London, 1636), p. 619 Beqq. ; Oesd 
1871. 
' Le Vinlifr des hiiloira romaintt, noun. id. par M. G. Brcbkt, P«rw 
(Jannot), 1858. 
' All this part ia published in v. c. Hiam, Otianantabenieuer, ii. p. SIS 
»eqq. 
■ Itmerarin, i. p. 155 spqq. (AaRKn). Cp. Da Gdiones in Mimoirts tl ej:- 
trail$ dtt mSS., eto., i. p. 36 ; Rbinaod, Blonvmetu arahe'. prmaiii et tarct, t. 
li. p. 418; LaDiRLBCB, If iiai TUr let fabla indicnnei, p. 1S3; Nobdih, Voj/age, 
%. ill. p. 163 seqq. 
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thertt by Alexander, &nd with it one ooald see any vessel of 
war that was coming against Egypt at a diatance of 300 para- 
Hang's.* The Salvatio Bomae chanf^d into aaoh a mirror, which 
ia ascribed to Vergil in the Boman det Sept Sages, the Cleomadet 
and the Renart Mntrefait.'" But anfortunately, like all things 
mortal, the mirror perished at last ; the Boman deg Sept Saget 
Leila ns how. A foroiga king, — Hnngarian, Curthagiman, 
German or Apulian, — the accounts difEer, — nnable to beai' any 
longer this constant Boryeillaace on the part of the BiOmans 
aooepted the offer of thifie kniglita to go and break the mirror. 
These, when they were come to Rome, buried gold in varions 
places and gave themselves out as finders of hidden treasure. 
The emperor, being of an avaricious disposition, wished to 
make trial of their powera, whereupon they gained his confi- 
dence by digging up the gold they had themselves hidden. 
When they found that the emperor believeii in them, they said 
that a great trenenre wns to be found under the column that 
supported the mirror, and they were accordingly commissioned 

* Two BDoh mirron sppear in the Arab leuenJa published by WGaTSBnu), 
Orient (ind Oceidenl, i. pp. 931-6. In tho Tilurtl a similar mirror is attri- 
hated to Preater John. Gp. t. d. Hiorh, Britfe in ilU Hnmath, ir. p. 119; 
Ofpibt, Der Fruhyter Johamiei in Sage wid Qetekiehu, p. 175 Beqq. 
Oatherine de Hedioi was suppased to Lave ooe. Cp. Bkinaod, Momarttm 
ara}it$, pernaiM tt Irirci. ii. p. 418. Q. Bin. PoBr.i in hi> Uagia natiirult* 
(lib. ivii. oap. 3) even dieoloBeB tlie eeeret lor oausing " ut speoulis pl&aia ea 
twruanlur quae longs et in aliis loois gemntDr." According to a medieval 
version of tbe Btor; o( Trnj, the Falladiani was such a mirror. Vide Cai- 
TON. Trojie-Boke, ii. oap. 22, ap. Du Utitu., Mtlinga, p. 4T0. 

In modem popnlu tales eueh mirrors are oommoD enoneh. Vide e.g. 
AFAHielETr. Nurodnyia nutkiia tkaeki, vii. 2. 11 ; TiiL 18 (and oote) ; Schott, 
Waloihitrlif ilarchen, 6. 13 ; Haltkich. Druliclie VulliiinareheH, 30, etc. 
Tliey are generslt; il^asribed M small and ports,b1e ; Vergil too has such a 
one as this in the Gtsta iioni<iniir>iiN (cap. 103, ed. Keller) b; meaoe of 
wbich he showB a, nian the inlidelit; ol bis wife and her plots at'i^iu^t his 
lile. ride V. ». HxoEH, En/ihlinsen uti'l Mlrelieti; £jcbbiDI.k, Dji Kloiler, 
ii. p. I3G seqq. ; Sihboce, Die deuUchen VulkibSchtr, yi, p. 380 seqq. It ia 
to this legend perhaps that the " Vergil-mirroFB " preserred in sereial 
raa'^eanis refer. 

For the medieval snperstilions on the snbjeot ot magic mirrors, ride 
PiipaHOOBnT, CoLi da H'tiio, chap. vii. ; Obiou in the BMioteca italiana, 
fasc. i., 1811, pp. 67-90; Dc M^bil, ilelanges, p. 469 eeqq. ; Duklof- 

LlEBSKCHT, p. 201. 

" Cp. too OowBB, Confeiaie JmaMit. i. 5 ; Fboipsirt, Pafiiei, p. 470. 
To this too refer the Vattiaia'Miriouri ol Home in the French pi>eni SdJon ; 
viJe G. PiBia, Bill, puff, de ChaiUiuajne, p. 251. 
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to Bearcli for this. After remoTing tlie colomn, they propped 
up the mirror with wooden snpporta, to which, aa soon as it 
was night, they set fire, and straightway fled. So the luirror 
was broken into a thousand pieces, while the Bomans, out of 
anger at its loss, forced their emperor to drink molten gold as a 
puniahraent for his avarice. This story, the end of which re- 
calls a well-known incident of Roman history, existed indepen- 
dently of Vergil and the magical mirror. We meet it again in 
the Fecorone, in the novel with the heading ; ' Chello and lanni 
tU VeUetri give themselves otit as soothsayers to dn harm to the 
state of Borne. They are received at the court of Crasfiis, and, to 
gain his favour, dig out certain treatures which th/y had them- 
selvet previously buried. They then state that there is a great 
treasure hidden under the Tribune's Tovjer. Crassus puts wooden 
supports to the tower, to which they set fire and then escape in 
the night. On the following morning the tower falls and causes 
great slaughter among the Romans."^* Vergil therefore and the 
magical mirror do not occnr in this version of the story, which 
deals only with a bailding called the Tribune's Tower, ' on the 
walla of which were fastened portraits, in metal, of all Romans 
who had ever been distinguished, bo that this tower was looked 
upon as the noblest monument in Rome.' This novel is closely 
parallel to a cnriona anecdote told by Flaminins Vacca," an 
archaeologist of the IGth century, who however attribntea the 
work of destruction to a Goth. 

When once Vergil had gained the reputation of being a 
magician, not only were various marvels at Rome attributed to 

" PrtKTimt, Day 5, Nov. 1. Aoenrding to Bknijishn of TcuBLi, the mir- 
ror at AlelBQdris naa Bimilarly destroyed b; the troacher; of a Greek who 
was an enemj o( Egypt. 

» " I remember tbat in tho time of PiuB IV. there came to Borne a Goth 
with a very ancient book which deHoribed a hidden treftBure as marked by u 
eerpeot and a figure in bas-reiief, holdiog in one band a oornuoopia aii<J 
witb the other pointiiig to the gronnd. He searched till he found this Eign 
on the side of an oich, and then asked permiesion of the pope to dig fur 
the treasure, which he said belonged to the Bomans. l)ut when the eica- 
TBtions extended to ntidei the arab, the people feared that it would fail, aud 
begBD to enspeot malioe on the part o( the Qoth, thinking that a desire to 
destroy the Roman monnineuts might still prevail in that nation. So (hey 
rnFe against htm and compelled him to take to Bight, and the nork was 
abandoned." Ap. Nardi.si, Roma antica, ed. Nibui, i. p. 40. 
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liim, ball there came to be aasigucd to him all sorta of stories 
of other men who bad gained a like reputation also. One oE 
these men, as is well known, was the pope Sylvester II., or 
Gerbert, who earned his nnme as a magician by a knowledge 
uf mechanics and matbematica which, in an ecclesiastic of thac 
period and above all a p>ope, was a simple scandal. It was 
the easier to confound tlio two names seeing that maaj writers, 
snch aa Gerrositis of Tilbniy, Klinandns, Alborigo and otbei-s, 
who mentioned the le^ndj about Vergil, mentioned those con- 
nected wilb Gei-burt also. An instance of such confusion is to 
be found in the poems mentioned above. 

It is stated in the Mirabilia that where the church of St, 
Balbina in Rome now atands there stood formerly the Mtila- 
toriitm Caeearii, and that ia it was a candelabrum made of the 
mineral called a»best(is, which, when once lighted and exposed 
to the air, could never bo extinguished, aa the etymology of the 
word implied. Exactly the same legend is found in the Image 
du Monde connected with the name of Vei-gil, the sole difference 
being that, instead of a candelabrnm, there appear two tapers 
and a torch which could not be extingnisbed. lu the Cleo- 
mades and the Setle fiavi '^^ it is a constantly bnrning fire, 
before which is the statue of an archer with an arrow ready 
Strang pointing towards the 61*0 and bearing an inscription in 
Hebrew, 'If anyone touches me, I shall shoot.' One day an 
idler, who probably did nob understand Hebrew, touched the 
tigare; the arrow Qew into the fire and put it out, and it could 
never again be lighted. This l^end, applied here to Vergil," 
bad already been told of Gerbert. Similar is the story that, in 
the Campos Martius at Borne, there waiS a statue, pointing 

" 80 too in the Fleur dea Huloira of Jun MtNSii.. Vide Du lliiitn>, 
iWangti. p. 438. 

'• In the Eneidt of Hii:NaiCH von VKi.vst* it la asoribed to ' ' 

sailed atonutroi. In the Romant d'Alixaadrt (ed. MtcoiLiNi 
ever-bnrolug lamp is sttribated to Pkto: 

" En miliu de 1ft vile ont drecii un pUec. 
C. pieB avoil de hant j FlatoDs I0 Gat level ; 
Deaeare ot one lamps, en aoo I. oandeler 
Qui par jor et par noit aii et reluist si alar 
Que partbut en peut-ou et Tenir et ater, 
Et toUB voieat les gailes qui le doivaat gaider." 
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H with the first fingar of ita right hand and bearing on its fore- 

H head the inscription, ' Sio p^ente.' So one before Gerbert 

H had been abie to gness the meaning of these worda. When the 

H ean was in the zenith, he observed where the shadow of the 

B finger felt, and, having marked the place, returned there at 

* night with a single servant. Aft^r varions incantations the 

earth opened, and gave aacess to a subterranean cavern fnll of 

alt sorts of treasare. In this cavern was a chamber with a 

cai'bancle set above a shield and emitting a miraculoas light. 

A number of knights, all of gold, stood in the passages, and 

opposite the eai-bnncle was the fignre of a child with a bent 

bow. As soon as one toncheJ anj of these treasures all the 

knights shook their weapons. Gerbert's servant however 

could not resist the temptation of the many beanfciEul things all 

round him, and so took up a little knife and put it in his 

pocket, wherenpon the figure of the child immediately let fly 

ita arrow, which struck the carbuncle and extinguished it, nor 

conld they find the way oat till the knife was restored.'^ The 

first part of this story, that ia to say the part relating to the 

statne and the treasure, is also attributed to Vergil, with a few 

variations, by lana Enenkel.*'' Others tell the story without 

mentioning' either Gerbert or Vergil, but speak merely of a 

certain clericus.^'^ Finally it may be remarked that this legend 

ia merely a variation on Zobeid'a story in the Arabian Nights,^* 

la like manner, just as Gerbert is said to have made a head 

which spoke *' and foretold the future, his own death being 

" Will. MiLMEBDOEr, De gest. rej. ang., lib. ii. cap. 10; Aldbbic na 
Thois Fost., Chroii. par. ii. pp. 37-il : Vimcbsi dk BEiovAiB, Speculum Aii- 
loHale, lib. 24, cap. 98 aeqq. ; Hock, Gerbertut, oap. 15. 

" T. D. Haqen, Oeiammtabenlctier, ii. p. 636 seqq. ; Mabshins, Kaiitr- 
ckranik, iji. p. 450. 

" Oati JtoBUinnnivt, cap. 107 (ed. KkLLEb). 

)* Page lOU ot Loiselbub's odition. {Pantheon lit,). Cp. too tlia Thouiand 
aid Oi't Daijt, p. 346 (eamo edition). 

" The Btory of the taikiog liead, whioli Albertus Magnne made and St. 
Tlicimaa Aquiaaa desirored, is well.lcnowa. A Bimilar bead was attributed to 
the Marquis ot Villena. Tostado (Sup. num., cap. xxi.) epeoka of a broaze 
bead which prophesied in the village ot Tabara. Its chief une was to tell 
when there was a Jew in the place, which it did by crying oai " ladaeus 
adeat " ii!I the Jew was remoTed. Thus too. in Northern m^tholog;, Odin 
leams the (ature from the head of the giant Mimir. Cp. Tuobfe, NortfMrn 
wjtM^gy, L p. 16 ; tiiHBODE, Sdda, p. 393. 
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canaed through a niiBanderstMidiiig of one of its predictiona,*' 
BO & Bimilar etorj ia told in the Imago du Monde and Eenart 
oonire/ai( *' of Vergil. One day, when ahoat to start on a 
jonmey, he connnlted this head, which answered that if he 
took care of hit head, all woold be well. He thonght that this 
referred to the prophetic head, but while on his jonmey he waa 
not enfficiently carefal to keep the snn off hie own head, and 
died in conaeqaence of sunstroke. Now hei-e we have a fact 
which is one of many others that prove that the attribation of 
these legends to Vergil coald only have taken place among 
more or less educated people ; for while it is an historical fact, 
mentioned in the chief biography of the poet, thai he died from 
the effects of a sunstroke while on a journey,** no such incident 
finds a place in any of the popular Neapolitan legends. 

The reader has perhaps already been wearied by the long 
succession of paerile stories which it has been necessary to tell, 
and I must make the more claim on his indnlgeace seeing that 
the series of them is by no means yet complete. Bat however 
tedions may appear the dissection of these phantastic triviali- 
ties, I trust that the prospect of being thereby enabled to 
explain a most aingntar phenomenon will induce him, as it has 
induced me, to persevere. 

" Albhuo db TRoig- Font awes, Ch 

" Cp. too BiBT. SiDTLLi (end of. 
gnaeat. 3. 

*> " Dnm Hegtra vicinnm oppidum ferveutiBBiino boIc cognoBcit langnorem 
naetoi est eomqae aan. intermiBsa navigatioue anxil, ita ut granor aliqaemto 
Bmudusinm appelleret, abi paueJB dieboa obiit." Don.it., Vit. Verg., p. 82 
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CHAPTER Vir 

DuEiNQ the same period as that to which the legenda deaoribing 
Vergil as a magician belong, the view that the Sibyl had fore- 
told the coming of Christ waa growing popniar among the lower 
claaaea. This idea, originally started in the timea of oontro- 
veray with the pagans, had spread among the Fiithei-s and other 
ecclesiastical writers and was firmly fixed in the medieval 
mind ; issning from theological literature, it had become part 
of the popular religions notions, and in the 12th century we 
meet with it repeatedly among laity and clergy alike. Henoo 
the mention of the Sibyl in romantic literature becomes from 
this time onward as common as ia the representation of her in 
works of art down to the IGtli century.* It waa an idea intelli- 
gible to every one, being derived from the more obvioua part 
of the Christian doctrine as elaborated by the medieval theo- 
logians; it was moi'eover a very favourite idea with these theo- 
logians, one which they were continaally bringing forward and 
on which they laid much streas, ho that every one was familiar 
with the purport of the Franciscan poet's well-known line, 
'teste David cum Sibylla.'* This great notoriety achieved 
by the Sibyl, or rather the Sibyls, waa the result of the 
Church's method of communicating with the faithful and 
spreading the doctrines of her religion. The religious instruc- 
tion, the preaching, and still more the Miracle Plays, standing 
as it were halfway between the litni^ies aud the popular poetry, 

' Cp. PiFEB, Myihol'igii: der chrUt. Kuittt, i. p. 473 aeqq. 

■ Already in the fith century the verges ol the Sibyl were raoited in 
cliuTobeB on GhriBtmaia Day. Cp. Dc M^hil, Origiaei lalinet Ju thidlre 
Tuotlenie, p. IBS eeiiii., wbere thors are other notjoea oF the Sibyl in the 
luitlille ages. 



were rII cfLl<!Dlat«d to assist in the diesemination of sach ideas 
as these. These naive dramatisations of religions beliefs, 
thoroughly popular ia character and withont any pretence at 
literary merit, gave the Chnrch a great hold over the minds of 
the people, and both of themselves and also by their inflnence 
OD the development of the modem theatre contributed not a 
little to the spread of these ideas in the new titeratare which 
was at that time growing up. 

We have ah'eady seen how closely the name of Vergil was in 
this connection associated with that of the Sibyl, and how 
familiar the Fourth Eclogue, with its Sibylline prophecy of 
Christ, was to the eccleaiastica of the middle ages. Vergil 
therefore followed the Sibyl on the road to popularity, and all 
the more readily seeing that his name was already familiar for 
other reasons.^ In sermons, especially at Christmas, ho would 
be mentioned in connection with the Sibyl; when she was 
represented in Christian art, he was nsnally by her side, op 
there were nt least quoted the famous lines from the Fourth 
Eclogue; * in moi-e than one Miracle Play, Vergil and the Sibyl 
appear in the list of ehnracters.'' Already in the 11th centurji 
in the celebrated Latin Mystery of the Nativity performed in 
the Abbey of St, Martial at Limoges, Veigil appeal's among 
the other prophets of Christ;^ and, similarly, in that performed 

' '■ Evvi Famonoi, qoellft Sihilla 

Ohe lidioea li rUponsi d'ApoUo, 

Ciie ilelle i. Sibille fu quelta 

B Virgilio il Bu' dire TerBlBcotio ; 

Di Crista dieae la prima novella 

B del die del giudicio e piofeloUo." 
L'IntclUgeJiiaBp. Ozisiv , Doainftiit! infditi,^. 364 eeq. Cp. too the anaisnt 
Oenuan poeoi Die ETli/'ung (ed. Babtbch, Qaedl. a. Leip., 1858) p. S6 aeqq. 
T. 190B-ltl80, 

* Cp. Bapra. p. 102. 

■ Cp. Kkidt, Duf geullUhe SchaittpUl da Hillelaltert in Dtulechland, Fr. 
a. H., IBGU. p. 27. Fur the bibliography of this important part of the history 
of the modem thoittre ride HiNca, Lat. bshm. Oiter-ipieU do 14-15 Jahrh., 
Fragne, 1863, p. 17 seqq. 

• In MoNMEBQDE Gt Micsit., TMatTC /mnjaii oil jKoym-Age, p. 9 ; Do 
Utiui>, Ontj. lat. du thfat. rood., p. 161 : WEiMaoLD, WeihnaehUpitli, p. 70 
seq. On the origin of tbeee Mjateries and their oomiBction with a aermon 
of St. Aoguatine on the Nativitf, vide Sepet, Lei prophhlei du Chrut; itude 
Mur la originct du thiAtrt aa moyin-ane, in (lie tiibl. de VtcoU dei Chartet^ 
1867 {torn. iii. s^r. G), p. 1 oeqq., 210 eeijq. 
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at Bheima.' After Moses, laaiali, Jei-emiah, Daniel, Habakknk, 
David, Simeon, Elizabetli, and Jolrn the Baptist, the procentor 
calls upon Vergil in these words : 

' Tatea SIbto gentilinm 
Da Christo testimonioui,' 
whereupon Vei^il conies forward in the character and dress of 
a young man and says : 

■ Ecce polo, demi£Ea solo, nova progenies est.' 
Then, after Nebuchadnezzar and the Sibyl have been called 
npon to ^ve evidence, the proccntor turns to the Jews with 
the worda : 

'ludoca iccredula 
Cur mauea adhuo, iCTerecauda } ' 
Vei^ plays a similar part in the Mystery of the Foolish 
Virgins,* and in other Mysteries written in the vernacular, in 
German, Dutch, etc,^ In a great dramatic work by Arnold 
Immesaen (IStb century), by a curious inversion of ideas, the 
Comaean Sibyl cites Vergil as an authority.'" 

' Cp. Dn Canqk, Oloai. taed. et. ivf. lot. (ed. UsiisaasL} a. v. feitiim iitin- 

« Wbiqht, Early Mysteriei, p. 62. 

■ Cp. Weiuhold, Wtihnaehtipielf, p. 74 ; Da MfeBit, Mil. areh., p. 4fi6 ; 
MxUtlniedeTUiyidiic?\es Otlertpiel, ed. Z^cnsit in RkVri'a Zeilichr. f. dtuitch. 
AUerlh., ii. p. 810 ; Pipeb, Virgil alt Thtolog und Prophet in the Euan. 
KaUnd., 1SG2 ; STzaHBB, La iig. de Vergtle en Belg., p. SS8, aeq., p. 72. In 
n Fienoh Myster; on the " Vengeonoe of Jeans " there apeak before Tiberina 
in favour of Cbrtat Terence, BuuDUQcio end Juvenal, the lost of whom men- 
liona that in ttie Fortj-aecond jear ol Octavius there was a rnmoai that a 
viigiii waa about to beaj a bod ; 

" Le noble poete Virgllla 

Qui lora £toit en ceate ville 

Compoaa bqoiidb mota notables 

Leaquela on a vu v^ritablea 

Et plorieurB grands oliosea eo diet 

Nagnairee avaat boq treepaa." 
V. L. PiRia, ToileapeinUi dt Hdna, p. fiBO. 

'° SlBILU CnuABl 

(gtine/uii tempore Tarquinii Friid.) 
" Ik Qnde ok van dasaen saken 
ditt de meister Virgilias 
veiach gemaket hebbe, de ladet alaua ; 
Magnus ab integro," etc. 
Dtr Sllndevfall und die MarUnkiage, ed. ScH6in;ii*NS (Han., 1865), p. 07 ; 
PUBB, f (f^ eM., p. 70. 
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Vei-gii does not, however, always take [lart in the Myeteriea; 
aometimes the Sibyl is the aole repreaentatiTe of the Qentile 
prophets. In a Latin Mystery of the Nativity the Sibyl re- 
cognises the coming of Christ by the star which guides the 
Magi." This star, according to an old Spanish poet, was also 
seen by Vei^.'* 

The dissemination of this idea among the people led to the 
prodnction of a namber of legends which, after going through 
various phases, eventnally became connected with those that 
deacribed Vergil as a magician. The poet's tendencies towards 
Ohristianity are referi'ed to in the Latin verses sung at Mantua, 
which have already been quoted ; '" these speak of St, Paul's 
visit to hia gmve, a legend which is not exclusively Mantoan, 
bat appeal's, with additional details, in the Image du Monde}* 
According to this, St. Paul, who was a, man of gi-eat learning, 
was grieved to find on bis arrival at Borne that Yergil was 
jost dead, and his grief was the greater owing to the fact of 
the poet's having written verses bo clearly referring to the 
coming of Christ. He saw that he had had a sonl inclined to 
Christianity and regretted that he had come too late to convert 
him: 

* Ah 1 Bi ge t'^aaas trnnv^ 
Que g« I'fiusse i. Diou donn* 1 ' 

be exclaims, which is exactly the sentiment expressed by the 
Latin verses. Sach interest, however, did he take in Vergil's 
death that he eventually discovered the subterranean chamber 
in which the poet was buried. The access to it was most 
di£cnlt ; a furious wind blew, and terrible sounds wei-e heard. 

!■ " Tertio loco Sibylla Bestioitloae piooedat, quae inspicienda etellam anm 
geBtu Dobili cantet : 

" Uaec Btellae novitas lert noTum nuntium," ate. 
Carraina buraiia, ed. Bchuelleh, Slnttg., L 47, p. 81. 

II .. Virgilio de Manto» fui BSbio poeta 
OB tue el pcimero qiie vido oometa 
A partoB de OTeoia bub vrajoa lao9ando." 
Pbat Dntoo DE ViLKSai, in the Canciimen de Baena; vide Du Mtan., UfL 
arcti. p. 460. 
" Snpra, p. 93. 
I' Thij passage appears in Do UisiL, Mil. arch., p. ISG aeqit. 
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The apostle, however, was able to see Vergil seated between 
two lighted tapers, snrroanded by boolcB thrown in confusion 
on the floor; above bim hung a, lamp, and before him stood an 
archer with drawn bow. This St. Panl saw from outside, but 
entry was difBcult, for at the door stood two bronze men who 
kept plyiag two steel hammers with such persistency that it 
would have fared ill with any who dared to cross the threshold. 
The two hammerers the apostle was able to stop, but no sooner 
had he done so than the archer's arrow Bew against the 
lamp and everything fell into dnst, and St. Paul, who had 
wished to bring away Vergil's books, was compelled to return 
empty-handed. 

Among the legends of miracles, immediately preceding the 
birth of Christ, which foretold his coming to the heathen, a 
celebrated one is that of the church of S. Maria in Ara CasU at 
Rome. According to this legend, Angustns summoned the 
Sibyl to enquire of her concerning the divine honours decreed 
him by the Senate. The Sibyl answered him that the king 
who was to reign eternally should come from heaven ; and 
straightway the heavens opened and Augustus saw a virgin of 
maryelloua beauty seated on an altar with a child in her arms, 
and heard a voice saying, ' This is the altar of the Sun of God.' 
The emperor fell on his face in adoration, and afterwards de- 
clared the vision to the Senate. On the spot on the Capitol 
where the vision was seen was sabsequuntly built the church 
which still bears the name of S. Maria in Ara Caeli. This 
legend occurs already in the 8th century, in Byzantine writers, 
and subsequently finds its way into the Golden Legend, the Qegta 
UomanoTum., the Uirabilia and other widely-read works ; '* it is 
more than once represented in art, and notices of it in writers 
of the l^th century are especially frequent. Even Petrarch 
mentions it in one of his letters.'^ The Mirabilia relates, in 
addition, a similar legend, which ia also found in other con- 
temporary works." ' In his palace, where stood the temples 

>^ Cp. MisBUuiH, Kaiierehroaik, iii. p. SS3 seqri. ; Pif£ii, Mijth. de ekrut. 

unit, i. p. ISO Bflqq. 

'* Cp. PiFES, op. cit., i. p. 185 Beqil. 

" C^. MjsaiUBtr, KaMerchronik, iii. p. GGl seq.q. 
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oE Piety and Concord, Roninlns had set np a golden Btatne, with 
the words, " I shall not fall till fi virgin shall bear a son." 
When Cliriat was hom, the statue fell to the ground.''* Others 
refer this to the temple of Pallas, others to the temple of Peace, 
others again to the Salvatio Rontae, and ascribe the prodiction 
to Vergil. Thus, Alexander Neckam, after speaking of the 
Sahatio Romae, adds, ' When the poet was asked how long the 
gods would allow this noble edifice to stand, he answered, "Till 
a virgin shall bear a son." On hearing this the people clapped 
their hands and eiclaimed, " Then it will stand for ever." Bnt 
on the day that the Savionr was bom the building immediately 
fell into ruins.' '* The original significance of the legend waa 
thns altered by the introduction of the name of Vei^il. The 
words as coming fj'om Romnlus are a boast which time proved 
vain ; as coming from Vergil, with his legendary connection 
with the Sibyl and liis position as prophet of Christ, they are a 
prophecy. 

A development of this legend, as applied to Vet^il, occurs in 
a French poem, as yet unpnblished, of which there is a MS. in 
the Turin library.*" This work is a curious combination of 
several poeniB, two of which, tbe one entitled Vespasian, or the 
Revenge of Jesus on the Jews, the other The Deeds of the Lorrai- 
neri,*^ are already known. To connect these two poems, there 



" Tba Blgne of the coming ot Christ are ennmented as followB in Qie 
Flora Tentporum of Hkrmannds Oiaja ; " Fodb olei Komne enipit ; vineBe 
Engaddi balsanium prolulercnt i nmnes HOdomitae oLieranl ; bos et aGinne 
ante pnteaepe genua fleierant ; idolo. Aegjpli comeruut ; imago Bomnlj 
oeojdit; templum paoia comiit ; wane trea aolea criebantur et in nnnm 
panlatim jungcbantur; meridie oirculliB anrenB in caelo appMuit in quo 
rirginem vum puero CoeBBi vidit, et mox iosouuit: liic est OICUB ca«Ii." 
For the variaD^ i-ids Mabsvinh, op, cit,, p. 557 seq. 

'» Dc naUiTU rcrum (ed. WnioaT), p. fllO. A varBion of this legend occnra 
in the poem bjOuiLLAOUE lb Clgbo de Muruikdib entitled Di iloueDame; 
tbia waa paitlj pablished bj Mwitin, Le Btsant it Dim (Halla, 1869), p. 
iixvii.-xl., and in full by Stbhqil, op. citand., p. 14 seq. 

i" God. gall, xuvi.; c. Pib:iii, Calal., etc., ii. p. 472. On fol. 588 is the 
date, " CeB livrea In eaoriB en Tan de I'inoarnation MCCO. et XI. an moia 
de joing," 

"' ThiB MS. was anknown to botli P»ulin Paws and Dn Mfemi.. There 
is some acoonat of this port ol it b; Paosi in the iicviw de VEst, 1S61, pp. 
6-9. Since then it has been described at greater length and more oorreetly 
by SiMOBL, MUthHluhaen am franz. HaniUckri/ten iter Tiiriner Univerii- 
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IB inaorietl, hy way of introdnction to tlie second of them, a 
third, narrating the history of St. Severin, who is related on 
the one side to Veepstisian, on the other to Hervis and Garin of 
Lorraine. Bnt this is not enough. Aa the romance of Ves- 
pasian recounted the vengeance taken for the death of Jesns, it 
was necessary to describe the antecedents to that event; first, 
therefore, comes a long poem which begins with the Creation 
and nari'ates the whole story of the Old and New Testament 
down to the Crucifixion. Not content, however, with taking 
his acconnt dii'ect fi-om the Bible, the author has been pleased 
to develope the legend mentioned above, and to introduce 
Vergil as relating the whole story in qneation. In the only 
MS. of this poem with which I am acquainted the beginning is 
wanting ; enough however remains to enable one to form an 
idea of the treatment of the subject. Instead of a good Octa- 
or Komulus, we have here Noirtnts li arabia, a gloomy 
tyrant corresponding to the medieval idea of Nero, a worshipper 
of the Devil and of Mohammed, an entii-ely iinaginarj charac- 
ter, who builds, in honour of his gods, a palace reHplendent 
vith gold and gems, then summons Vergil and says to him, 
'Yon who know all things, tell me how long my palace will 
last.' Vergil answers, 'It will last till a virgin bears a son.' 
' Then it will last for ever, for what yon say can never be.' 
BDch a day wilt come,' replies Vergil. And in fact thirty 
years later Christ is bom and the palace falls to the ground. 
Nero sends angrily for Vei^il and says to him, 'You knew 
then that a virgin shonld bear o son; why did you not tell 
me ? ' Vergil then proceeds to expound the new faith, to 
which Nero will not listen, and an altercation begins. At last 
the emperor declares that he and Vergil will have a duel, and 
that the victor shall cut off his opponent's head. Vergil agi-ees, 
bnt wishes, before entering the lists, to go homo once more to 
visit his parents and Hippocrates and his other learned friends. 
;oes, calls them all together and esponnds to them the 
tion. Hippocrates sets to work to search in hia books, 
and finds there eveiything concerning the coming of Jeans, 
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which be commnmcates to Vergil; the latter, strong; in this 
iavincible armaar, goes ofl confident of sQccess. Nero peFoeives 
that bia eaemy carries weaponB which will overpower him, and, 
seeing his end approaching, declares to Vergil who he really is. 
He tells the old story oF Lttdbel or Lucifer, and of the rebellioas 
angels who were changed into demons, one of whom he pro- 
fesses to be ; he discoarses fnrther of their mission on earth, of 
the building of Babylon and similar aabjeots. Vergil there- 
npon proceeds to relate the whole of sacred history, beginning 
with the creation of the world. The anther having tbue 
reached the point at which he was aiming, embarks npoD a 
bonndleas sea of words, entirely losing sight of Vergil, and 
even forgetting to mention the result of the duel i a scene, 
however, at the end, in which Nero and Mohammed are found 
taUcing to one another in hell, leads one to infer that the former 
was decapitated by Vergil. This poem, in treatment no less 
than subject-matter, may probably take rank as & masterpiece 
of imbecility. 

With this phaotastic production of a French troubadour 
may be compared, in bo far as the connection of Vergil with 
Christianity is concerned, the works of two German writers, 
the almost contemporary Reinfrit von Braunschweig *- and the 
Wartburgkrieg}^ The legend, as it appears in these two Ger- 
man productions, is as follows. On the Mountain of Sorrows 
(the Magnetberg or Agetatein, to which medieval German poetry 
makes frequent reference ^^ lived a great magician, a Greek or 
Babylonian prince, called Zabnlon (i.e. Devil) ; he had read in 
the stars of the Saviour's hirth 1,200 years before that event, 
and employed all his arts to frustrate or postpone it. He was 
the inventor of necromancy and astrology, and wrote numerous 
books on these subjects with the above - mentioned object. 

*■ Vide the Hitraot from Reivfrit ^ven by GBpbkb in the Arehiv. da hitt. 
Vtrtint fUr NiaUrtachttn, N.F., 1849, p. 370, aud the edilian of it by 
ButTHCB ID the collection of the Liter. Vtrein., 109. Vidt v. 21033-01, 
2I311-71S, 21252-69. 

" SiUBooE, WaTthuTgkrieg, p. 196 ieqq., 803. Cp. v, D, 1£ioen, Bneft in 
die Heimath, iii. p. 1G9 seq. ; Oeriqb, Lebtn utid Fortleltn, etc., p. G3 seq. 

" Cp. Caoi.snus, Qnch. d. deuUeh, PoeiU nacH ibren antilun EUmeHten, 
i. 90; B.iBtsca, Berxog Enut, p. cxlviii. ieqq. 
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When the 1,200 years ■were nearly passed, there was living' 
a very virtnons man named Ver^l, who, having given 
everything away to others, was redaced to a state of great 
poverty. Vergil knew of this Zabnlon, of his arts and his 
malevolence, so he embarked on board ship and sailed for the 
Monnt of Sorrows. Thanks to the assistance of a spirit en- 
closed in a mby of the form of a fly set in a ring, he sncceeded 
in obtaining possession of the books and ti'easnres of the 
magician, while in the meantime the 1,200 years were expired 
and the Virgin gave birth to Christ. 

Thns the primitive idea of Vergil as prophet of Chi-isfc, after 
passing through various stages, oomes to be connected with 
one of the legends describing Vergil as a magician — that one, 
namely, that relates how he obtained the book from which he 
learnt the black arts.^ In this we recognise the book on the 
Art Notoria, which, according to Gervasins, the Englishman 
fonnd in Vergil's grave ; this book has here become the book 
of Zabalon, and in other accoBnts becomes Solomon's book on 
necromancy, which, as is well-known, waa a standard work on 
tbe subject. In the Wartburgkrieg, Vergil is described aa 
having only obtained this book with great difficnltj.*" Bat the 
legend appears also in other forms, wlthont any connection 
with the coming of Christ, 

Enenkel also, a more or less contemporary writer, describes in 
his Weltbuch how Vergil, 'that child of hell,'" as he calls him, 
acqnired his extraordinary proficiency in magic. While vrorking 
one day in his vineyard, he happened to dig np a bottle contain- 
ing twelve devils, a discovery which gave him great pleasure. 
One of these devils promised, if set at liberty, to initiate him in 
every secret art. ' Initiate me first,' answered Vergil ; ' then I 
will let yon ont.' So the devils tanght him magic and there- 

' There are dmilar legends relat<?<l of Ihe magiciima Heliodarnx and Pie- 
I tro Bailiario. 

" " Wer gab dir ZaljuiODBB bnoh, sage riirwert, wi»r toan 
Das Yirgilius M den Agetateine 
mit groasen n6len gowm." 
' 7as gar der lielle kint." Ap. v. d, QiaRH, Gnammtabenteiur, a. 
1 p. 513 eeqq. 
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upon he broke the bottle find set tlieiu at liberty. HeiaricK 
yon Maglin (circa 1350) relates in verae this same story in a 
form approaching nearer to that of the Reinfrit, but without 
any mention of the coming of Christ.** According- to him, 
Vet^il leaves Venice in company with others to seek his for- 
tune and sets sail for the Monnt of Sorrows.*^ There he finds 
a spirit ahat np in a bottle, which, in return for its liberty, 
sttOWB him the place where, under the head of a corpse, lies a 
book of ma^ic. He baa hardly opened the book when 80,000 
devils appear and place themselves at his disposal ; lie there- 
upon sets them to work to pave a long street. Later, in the 
15th centttry, Felix Hemraerlin^ too relates that a devil put 
Vcr^l in possession of the book of Solomon on condition of 
being set at liberty. Vergil accordingly opened the bottle in 
which it was; bat seeing it begin to assume enormous propor- 
tions, did not think it wise to leave such a creature at large 
and bethought him of a stratagem. ' 1 am sure yoa cannot 
get back into that bottle,' he said to the devil ; the devil said 
he could, and to prove his point did so, whereupon Vergil at 
once put on the stopper, sealed it with the seal of Solomon, 
and left the devil imprisoned for good. Thus, in this story of 
the imprisoned spirit putting its supernatural powers at the 
service of its liberator, we find applied to Vergil a well-known 
legend of Rabbinical or Mohammedan origin, which is familiar 
to every one from tiie Arnbian Nights and forms moreover the 
basis of the famona Diable boiteiix. The same story is told 
too of Paraoelaua, and appears moreover in varioas popalap 
legends of the present day.*' 

** Tills poem was pablished bj Zinorhle in the Geniuinia of PrKtrrca, v. 
p. SSS aeqq. 
»• Vergil atarta on hia voyuga with a prayer to tlia Mddonna : 
" Uaria Dititer, reinc luult, 
bhat ans v t leit t 
wii aweban QI wildes meorea vlnl, got der soil dqs bswiira." 
*" De TioUlitaU, tap. ii. tol. viii, Cp. T^ta, op. cil., p. 2D8. 
■' Cp. DnsLOP-LijBBKCBT, pp. 1B6-483; Orinn, Kinder- un4 Hautmiirchen, 
loU. : Dn Miaii., Etudei d'Anih., p. 463 ; JDlo, Arji-Borji. p. 70 ; BanrET, 
PanlichatarUm. i. p. 116 seqq. ; Ybbnalbcier, ifsthen iind BrHutht da 
Volkcs in OeaUrieUh, p. 263. 
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In this way was tlie conception of Vergil aa magician spread 
ttrongli every countiy Latin or Gerraanio ; tliere was not a 
writer of anj sort or kind who was not familiar with it ; and 
the richer in improvementB and additions the legend grew, the 
richer was it likely to grow, for the proverb on »(e prSte gu'aux 
riches holds very true of legends. A similar thongh somewhat 
more abstract conception of Vergil, arising ont of these varions 
stories, appears in a carioaa Latin work entitled Virgilii Gordu- 
bensis philosopkia,^* which, thongh it does not actually relate 
any Vergiliaa legends, yet belongs to this phase of thought 
by reason both of its title and subject matter. This Vergil of 
Cordova is described as an Arabian philosopher, whose work was 
translated into Latin at Toledo in 1290.*^ Bat the translator 
was certainly no Moor, nor did he know much about Aiabic, or 
he would not have called an Arabian, philosopher Vergil and 
made him a contemporary at Cordova of Seneca, Avicenna, 
Avcrroes and Alga zeU He appears to have been a charlatan 
who wished to give himself autlioi'ity by taking the name of 
Vergil and making a profession of Arabian learning, With 
striking effrontery he asaei'ts, at the beginning of his work, that 
all tlie scholars and students who came from various parts to 
Toledo found it necessary, when discussing any difficult problem, 
to have reconrse to him, knowing how thorough was his ac- 
quaintance with everything abstruse, thanks to that science 
' which 8ome call necromancy, bat we Rufuhjenlia' They sent 
to ask him to come to Toledo, but he did not wish to leave 
Cordova, and told them to come to him, which they accordingly 
did. Then follows in the book an account of the learned dis- 
oussions which ensned on such subjects as First Causes, the 
World and the Human Soul, and the important revelations 
made by the spirits which he summoned for this purpose. He 
speaks further of these spirits, and also of the an iwloria, which 



" Published hj Hkikb ia his Eihiiollieca anecii to'iim leu vtt'rnm monit- 
mntorum teelaiaitieorum coUtetio tuniitiima. Pus i.. Lips., IS48, p. 311 
seqq. 

" Mj friend, Dr. SrxisBcaiiuDKB, has cemtnuDicftti^d to mo liia daubta oa 
to Ihia date ; he does not baUeve the wi>tk ta be etirlitir tbaii Uuiiuond de 
I'emiatorte. 
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he doflcribea as a saci-ed Bcience, which only he who is firee 
from sin can learn ; and states that the authors of it were the 

good angels, who committed it to Solomon.*' The latter there- I 
npon shat up in a bottle all the evil §pintB, except one lame 
one, which snbaeqnently sooceeded in liberating all the others. 
When Alexander came to Jernsaleni, his master Aristotle, who 
up to that time was a quite insignificant person, managed to 
find out where Solomon's books were stored, and, haring ob- 
tained possesaion of them, gained by theii- means hia world- 
wide celebrity for wisdom. The Latin of this work is very 
peculiar; no less so is the philosophy, which is a strange 
medley of Jewish and RAbbinic ideas, with occasional Christian 
doctrines, such as that of the Ti-inity and Unity. Of Vergil 
there is really nothing in all this but the name, but it is clear 
that the author's idea in adopting this name was hia conception 
of Vergil as magician, jast as the connection of Vergil with 
the stady of grammar led the equally remarkable gramtaarian, 
to whom reference has already been made, to adopt the name 
of Vergil for his grammatical work. Thus two most different 
forms of the conception of Vergil lead to the same result, a 
phenomenon which is well worthy of note ae demonstrating not 
only the TicisBitudee to which this conception was subjected in 
the course of its association with rarions phases of thought, bat 
also the fact tliat this association was in many cases ao close 
that the mere name of Vergil became symbolical of the branch 
of learning with which it was coanected. 

Nor was anything which seemed to the popular mind charac- 
teristic of a magician omitted in the case of Vei^gil. This view 
of him once firmly established, the rest came easily of itself, 
No good magician had ever failed to stady at Toledo, so Vergil, 
like Gerbert and others, had to go through a course of studies 
at that city. ' Men go to Paris," says Elinandns, ' to atady 

M "Ell DnnB msgiater Ipgsbat de arte notoria quus est soientia sanctt et 
ita (lebet esse BSQctos qai earn volaerit legem ; Buniliter et aadientea sancti 
et immMulati et sine peccitto debent eese," etc., p. 242. Ths fabulous 
notices of this writer an to the various proFeBBora of tha art notoria, of 
pjiomaDDj, of necromaDc;. and of geomanoy at Cordcia have all bsea 
iolemnly acoepted ob facts b; Auuxib di Lob Bios, lliit. crit. de la Ut. 
etp; ii. p. lid. 
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the liberal arta, to Bologna for law, to Salerno for medieme, to 
Toledo for necromancy, and nowhere to leara honesty.' ^ The 
renown of Vergil as a magician and his connection with Naples 
led to that city's sharing with Toledo the honoar of originating 
black arts.^^ It waa inevitable that in the woi'ld of 
where Vergil wonld meet so many other magicians, 
hould come to be connected with some of them. In the 
Farxival of Wolfram von Eachenbach the magician Klinsor ia 
a native of the Land of Labour and Vergil is one of his an- 
ceators ; " nor is a connection with Merlin wanting.^ Thna 
the legend was no longer a simple catalogne of wonders worked 
by Vergil, but came to contain a series of personal details 
furnishing all the materials for a biography. We have already 
seen how, in the Image du Moade and RenaH contrefait, the 
story closes with the death of Vergil. His personal appearance, 
further, ia described in the first of these two poems : 

' II fu de petite eatature 
Maigres et coTbea par nature, 
El aloit 1& teste baissant, 
Taz joTB vers terre resgardant : 
Car coustonie eat de aontil sage 
Ci, terre esgarde par naage.' 

So too in the Solopathoe : 

' VJrgile ds potue eatature 
Et petite personna estoit ; 
Com philoaophe se veatoit.' 

Thei-e ia further a class of legends into which the name of 
Vergil IB only intixidnced occasionally, and which do not appear 

S" Vide TiaaiBn, BibiiotU. cUUrc, vii. p. 257. 

" " De Toulete vint et de Napk^ 
qtii des bataUlea aont les chapes 
a one nait la Nietomanoe." 
La balailU de» VIJ. artt, ap. Jubinal, Oeavra de BiUebotu/, ii. p. 428. 
" " Sin lent hcizt Terre de LabOr. 
Ton des nacbliomin er ist erbnm, 
der onch tU wander hct erkorn 
von Napels Virgiliua." 
JParttval, ed, Iiichiu»n, p. 303. 

" In BoMAXBMiB AuroA^PD, o( whom vte shall speak lower do«u, 
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in any collection of le^nda having refercBce t-o liis magical 
powers : tbeii* aBSoctatioii n'itli him ia quite arbitrary, and 
aiieea merely from a momentary confnaion of ideas on the pai't 
of the narrator or compiler. This is the canae in the Qesta 
RoManofHm. a work which had a most varied career. The 
author yra» donbtleiis thinlcing' of the Salvatio Romof and the 
magic mirror when he ascribed to Vergil a statue which nsed 
to denounce all bre:iiiers of the law.'* The mirror seema like- 
wise to have been in his mind when he gives, in Story 102, the 
name of Vergil to the dericui who showed a man how hia wife 
and her paramour were performing an incantation to kill him, 
and caused the incantation to kill the adulterer instead. 
Similarly the name of Vergil appears in other places, especially 
in the German and English versions of the Gesta, where it did 
not stand in the original,*'' e.g. in the story of the Merchant of 
Venice. Such liberties are not nnusnal, and only show how 
familiar the name of Vergil the Magician was to writers of 
every elaaa. Thus, the romance writers, knowintf the legend 
which miide Verg'il the founder of Naples, ascribed to him » 
number of other buildings and cities,*" chiefly in Italy; in 
aottthem Italy itself, oataide Naples, various buildioga were 
attributed to liim, aa, for instance, those on the island of Fonza 

** Cap. or ed. KSI.I.BII. Op. BBtTNET'a nolo in tha Viotifr dei hiat. roni., p. 
139 eaq. To tliis storf aUades a Littn poem pub. bj Fhancowitz (FLAccoa 
I:.LT]ucos} ill Ma collection Dt corrupto cccksiae <[ntu, BasIIea, 15S7; Jastica 
apeoks: 

" Ed sic me am opns ago 
ul Bomae fecit itnftgo 
qurim Ecolpsit VergilioB, 
qu&e manUestBre euevit 
fnres, Bed DtieFU quievit 
et OS olauBit digilo; 
nnnq^nam ultra ditit vetbnm 
de perditione reruut 
palam neo in abditc." 
*" Cp. Wnidar, The Political Songi of England from ilte reign of JoJin to 
tiMt of Edward II., p. 388. 
" Alasdi d£ CiUDiui stLjs iu his Dii dci Philaiopha .- 
" VirgiloB fa aprSa li aages ; 

biea f u emplai^a ees aages ; 
grant sciQnoa au lui habonda ; 
niiinte riohe cite fonda." 
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ne&r Oaeta ; ** wHle the author of a, Franco-Itaiian poem, as 
jot iinptiblishBd, describes him aa the founder of Brescia.** 

We raay close onr account of this sporadic class of Vergilian 
legends by a somewhat more detailed notice of the legend 
which connects the poet with Julius Caesar. 

The Romans believed in the middle ages that the golden ball 
on the top of the Vatican obeliak contained the ashea of Jnlius 
Caesac.** Hence the medieval inscription atfcribated to Mar- 
bod, Bishop of Rennes, which appears, with the legend to which 
it refers, in the MirabiUa : 



rith the two additional v 
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etiam 

is attributed by Etiaandus to Vergil. ^^ According to a legend 
quoted in the Vectorial of Gutierre Diaz de Games (15th cen- 
tury), this obeliak was made by Solomon, who wished the ball 
on it to contain his bones. When Jnlius Caesar died, Vergil 
went to Jerusaiem and treated with the Jews for the purchase 
of this obelisk. The Jews, thinking to make a good business 
of the matter, offered it him on condition of receiving a certain 
sum for every day it was on the road between Jerusalem and 

*' Bnr Govzttss int Omvijo (f 1412). apeabing of the ialand ot Potikb, 
says, " ha; en ella grandes odiScios de may grande ohm que Sza Virgilio.'' 
V. TioKNOB, Hill, of Spa". /.!(., i. p. 185. 

" This poam occurs in it 13tli oeatury MS. of the Uarciaua of Tenlce. 
Speakiog of Uggieri, it saya : 

" El albeTg6 a nn bon oeter; 
qel to Vicgilio qi la foudii primer," 
f.e., the oit; of Bsagora, which, from ths Tnaoan Irannlation. we learn is 
Brescia. I owe (his note to mj learned papil and friend Prof. Itajna. 

" Op. GBBooEOVicg, Gesch. d. St. Hom iia MlUrtalter, iii. 557, and MiSS- 
UANH, Kitiierchronik, iii. p. 537 aeqq. Dotes (11 prinw vol. dtUe op. bur!, 
dtl Bfnii, ets., part ii. p. 371), alladiag to thie, Ba;B : 

" Non la Guglia, ov' i il pomo che aeoogliea 
II ceaer di chi seniia Durlindaaa 
Orbeiii ttrrarum a BottomatWa." 
= V. 1. : At nana exigua olnuderls nrna. 
** Ap. ItBBigB, i)i6Hotft.pfltr. ciilwcvii. p. 232. 
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Kome J but Vergil had the langh of them, for, by hia magical 
powers, he made the obelisk pass from the one city to the other 
in » single night, and so the bonea of Julias Ctesar took the 
place of those of Solomon.*' 

Thcae isolated legends do not add mucli to the portrait we 
have already drawn of Vei^l as magician, and might be mnlti- 
plied almost indefinitely without increasing onr knowledge ; 
they were the mere outcome of the conception of him derived 
from those legend? of which he is a more constant factor, Bnt 
the picture of the legendary Vergil cannot be said to be yet 
complete. It was not to bo expected that a character so well 
and nnivcrsally known should not be brought into some connec- 
tion with the fair sex ; to the romantic mind snch a thing 
would have seemed little short of an anomaly. The relations, 
therefore, of Vergil to women are those which must now en- 
gage our attention. 

*' Vide Bruehttiicke aiu dea nock ungedmelcleii Thtile» da Vietorial von 
Otitierre Diai de Games, ed. L, Q. Lbvceb, Marbarg, 1865, p. 17 seqq.; Z« 
Vietorial par Gatiem Dim de Gamtt, trad, de I'trpagnoi par U Comie 
A. KB CiRCOCBT el U Come ck FtmiAioBE. Paris, 1867, p. 39 seq., 51S 
Beq. The Mtoe (act is related b; Jein D'OuTBiVEnHE, Lt Myrtar da 
Hill., i. p. 243 (ed. Bohgkei, Biui,, 18G4). Babu^iis uUndea to this wh«n 
lie w;s (ii. s. 33) ; '■ Pom m Ton teit diie«pt grosseE pommea de cume 
plD8 grosses que cells qui est i Borne k raieuille de TirgOe." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Those who maintain that Woman owes a deep debt of grati- 
tude to Christianity and Chivalry, maintain what is contraiy 
to the facta. The romantic ideal of tho Saint, no leaa than 
that of the Lady, is an ideal irreconcileable with the well-being 
of society. What, one may ask, would become of the human 
race, if every woman wei-e either a St. Theresa or an Isolde ? 
for these two ohar^cters, opposite as they are, are both equally 
sabversive to society in that they ignore its principal fonnda- 
tion, the family. Human natoi'e in the middle ages had need 
of all ita strength to combat these two powerful principles, of 
which the one wished to turn the world into a desert, where 
every man should be for himself alone, while the other strove 
to make of it a lunatic asylum, from which morality and 
common sense were to be alike rigorously banished. On the 
one side were the Fathers and the ecclesiastical writers, unani- 
mous in their praises of celibacy as the only state which could 
lead man to perfection — a doctrine not only absord, but also 
immoral, in that it is egotistical, ia contrary to the first prin- 
ciples of human society, and places human perfection in direct 
opposition to natural laws and the continued existence of the 
human race. The sacred character given by the Christian 
Church to mari'iage, which to many appears one of the chief 
mei-its of Christianity, mast seem a simple mockery to any one 
acquainted with the history of the middle ages, when he con- 
siders this vast army of men in authority who on every occa- 
sion, both by precept and example, were doing their best to 
sving woman and marriage into contempt. On the other 
fcwaa CMralry, in a different manner, but with equally deadly 
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effect, loosening the bonde of mariied life and depriving v 
of those fonndations on which liei* dignity, her purity and her 
seU-i-espect are based. In spite therefoie of certain ideals of 
chastity presented by the Christian hagiographies, in spite of 
the incense bnmt at the altar of Woman in romances, at 
tourneys and in the Conrts of Love, there never was a time in 
the world's history in which women were more gi-osaly insulted? 
more shamefnlly reviled or more basely defamed than tbey 
were in the middle ages, by men of every class, beginning with 
the moat serioaa writers of theology and going down to the 
moontebanks of the street-plays. The number of anecdotes, 
trivial or obscene, that drag women in the dirt ia simply- 
infinite, and, incredible as it may seem, such anecdotes figure 
not only in the repertories of buffoons, whose only object is to ' 
amase, bnt al.so in the collections of preacfaera, who naed to 
quote them in the pulpit with the professed object of drawing 
a moral from them, though often enough they too were merely 
anxions to raise a langh.' Anyone who knows theee collections 
will understand the contemptnons indignation of the poet when 
he cries : 

' Ora 9i va con motti e con igceile 

A prcdicare, e pin che ben eI rida, 

GonSa il eapuodo, e piil non si richiedc' 

To this class of story belong all ilie more ancient of the 
legends which connect Vergil with women. In the earliest 
and most common of these, Vergil appears as in love with a 
daaghter of the Emperor of Rome ; his passion however is not 
only not returned, bnt receives most cruel treatment at the 
hands of its object, who cannot resist the temptation of making 
a fool of the great man. Pretending to fall in with his views. 
the lady proposes to inti-oduce him secretly into her room by 
drawing him np in a. box to the window of the tower in which 
she lives, Fall of joy, Vergil agrees, and, arriving at the ap- 
pointed hour, tinda the box all ready for him ; he gets into it, 
and with great satisfaction feels it moving upwards. For a 

' Cp. GaaKaSB, Octla Bomantiruia, ii. p, 2ti9 ; Cn Mebil, Pof.siu pcpu- 
lairet Zofinei du vioycn-dge, p. S16, For the literature of this subject rirfc 
ToBLEB, Zciltehf./. rmnan. I'hilol, is. pp. 2tf*-a90. 
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time all goes well ; then suddenly, when half way, the box 
stops, and remains suspended there till morning. Great is the 
amusement of the Romans, who knew Vergil well, wheu they 
seo such a celebrated and setious person in such a situation. 
Nor is this all; for the Emperor, informed of the matter, 
threatens Vergil with all sorts of punishments as soon as he 
is let down again. These his arts enable him to aTert ; but 
the outrage is unpardonable, and be determines on a temble 
revenge. He causes all the fires in Rome to be suddenly ex- 
tinguished and declares that the only means of rekindling them 
is from t!ie person of the Emperor's daughter, and that the fire 
80 obtained cannot be communicated from one to another bnt 
that each person must fetch it for himself. After some hesita- 
tion, hia commands have eventually to be obeyed ; the Em- 
peror's daughter is brought into the public square, the Romans 
get fire from her in a way better left undeseribed, and Vergil ia 
avenged. 

This atoi'y consists of two distinct pai'ts, which aie here 
united, but which also occur sepaiiiteiy— the incident of the 
outrage and the incident of the revenge. It is only in the 
second that Vergil appears as a magician. The first belongs to 
the vast cycle of stories which describe feminine cunning, and 
expresses the common idea that no man, however great, ia safe 
from woman's wiles — an idea which found very frequent ex- 
pression in the middle ages, and used to be illustiated by 
numberless examples, some derived from history or tradition, 
others purely legendary. David, Samson, Hercules, Hippo- 
crates, Aristotle, are but a few in the long list of those who 
followed their fathei' Adam in falling victims to a woman; and 
when Aristotle and Hippocrates had lent their names to such 
stories, it was inevitable that Vergil should follow. We may 
cite, for instance, the following lines of an anonymous French 
poet : 

' Pw fwmne hit Adam deceu 

Et Tirgile moqai en In, 

David en Bst faulx jugement 

Et Salemon fauli tcstiLiuimt ; 

Ypooraa en fn enerbC ; 

Sanson le fort desbonnorE ; 
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Thna too Knstace Deschamps (14tli cent.) writes ; 
' Par feiuoie fu mis i deEtrautioii 
Suiiiea le fort et Heruules en rage, 
Lj toj Davis i tBdargucion, 
Si flit Merlins saabz le tombel en caige; 
Nal ne ae puet garder de leur langaige. 
Far lemme fat ea la coibeille A Romme 
Virgile mis, dont ot monlt de hontaige. 
f I n'est ohosc cjue fetame ne cansomuie.' * 
Then later, in his Rosier des Dames, Bertrand DesmouHna 
makes Troth say : 

' Que Tist a Sanson Dalida 
Qunnt 1g Iittb bui PhilisUns, 
N'4 HbtchUb Dejanira 
Quant is fiot mouiii' par reninE 7 
Uiie femme par ses engina 
Ne trompa-elle bubbi Virgile 
Qnant d una panier i1 Cut prins 
Et puis peodu emniy la villa 7 ' • 
This idea and these iastancea illustrative of it are ooiruncm- 
pla4:e8 in poetry, alike satincal, burlesque and moral, throngli- 
out the 13th and 14tli centuries, and innumerable passages 
similar to those above might be quoted.* Of Aristotle there 

» From B Berne MS. qnolsd in CaiDjiiLLE, Li Livret dm Tresor par Cni- 
nelto Lalini, p. ivj. It is noteworthj that Bronitio in the above work 
(lib- ii. p. 2, cap. 39), nhen speaking of the evil influence of women, men- 
tioiu Adam, David, Solomon, Samaon, Atiatotle and Merlin, bnt not Vergil. 
' Similar are the verses by Pad oe Bellvioiis, quoted bj Mila y 
FoNTiMtiA, Dt tin trovalorei «n EipaOa, p. 436 : 
" For fembre fo SalamA enganat 
Id rey Daviu e 8ani!ui6 eiamen, 
lo payra Adam ne trench 'i mandament 
Ailstotil ne feu oom ancantat, 
B Virgili fou pendot en Is tor, 
e sent loan perd6 lo cap per llor 
e Tpooras mori pec llur barat." 
* Vide Ricueil di Poititi frane. da XV. et XVI. *iieUt rSimiei el annotia 
par Anu. de MoNTAioLOit, vol. v. p. 125. Uontoiglon quotes here other 
French Terses of the same date, referring to Veigil'B adventure, from Qb&ouh 
Ddpokt, the Nef des princii and the D{bat de I'Jiomme et de la femme, 

^ Among these ire may yet mention the wellhnown German poet Hara- 
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was told a story, of orieatal origin, which made the philosopher 
wear a saddle at the command of hia lady." The adventnre of 
the cheat, which in later times wag always referred to Vergil, 
is told of Hippocrates ' in a Fabliau.^ It forms too, without 
mention of either Vergil or Hippocrates, the subject of a novel 
of Fortiiii,^ of a German popular song,'" and of a French one 
which is still ourrent.^' 

The second part of the story, without the first, ia found in 
European literature some centuries before being assigned to 
Vergil. Thus it occurs in an old MS. of the Acts of 8. Leo,^* 

RICH VON Mkissen, onlled FEiDKuwiB, who aUo in one of hia poems givaa a 
liat ol women's Tictime, beginuing with Adam ; 

" Adam den oralcn menschen betrong ein wtp 

wort durch eiu wip gebleodct, etc." 
and not forgelting Vergil ; 

w&rt betrogen mit valsclien sitten." 
But. as may be gathered from bis name, this gatla&t poet only finds in all 
these Biamplsg an enoouragemeDt to put tip with the caprices of his own 
lady. Vide v. i>. IUoen, MtnneiingeT, iii. p. 355. 

° Babbibas-Mlioii, Fabliaui, iii. p. 96; Lb Orakd d'Aubbt, Fabliaux, i. 
p. 214. Cp. v. D. Haqen, Qesammlabenteuer, i. p. Iixit. seqq. ; Bbhtey, 
Pantiehatantra, i. p. IGl seqq. This aaecdote ocaars also In tlie Pfoiitptu- 
arium exemplomtn, compiled tor the use of preachers. Cp. Dn MAbil, 
Melangti, p. 474. 

' Lb O&ahd d'Adhst, Fabliavx. L p. 232 ieqq. He believes that the 
name of Hippoorates was applied to this story before that of Vergil. In the 
French romance of the Holj Oraai the story is told of Hippocvates, nnd 
there is also an acoonnt of the revenge, only it takes a different form. Hip- 
pocrates there mates the lady fall in love with a hidoons dwarf. V. P. 
PiRiB, Lt:! rum. de la table Tonde, i. p. 24l3 seqq. 

' This story is probably also of Oriental origin, but a parallel to it has 
not yet been dlscoveied in Oriental literature. Its likenees (o the Tartar 
story of Gueulette is very slight. 

° " Un pedants oredeudosi andale a giaeere oon una geutildonua si lega 
Del mezzo perch^ ella lo tiri su per una flnestra, resta appiccato a mezza 
via ; di poi messolo in terra con sassi e randelU gll fu data la oorsa." Fob- 
TiNt, Nor., 5. Some, snch as v. d. Hagen and Both, wish to connect this 
with the iiov. viii. 7 of the Decameron and with a passage In the Ftlocopo 
(p. 263, ed. S1.NBOVIHD). Bat the parallel fails at the fssential point. 

'" Called DcT Schreiber im Korb ; current in the ISth and 10th cen- 
toriflB. Vidt SiMRocK, Die deulichen Volksbileher. viil. p. 99B. Op. v. b. 
Haqeh, GetammtabenUusr, ax. p, oxliii. ; Uslind, Scluifleii. iv. p. 512 seqq. 

" Db PDYKAtaoE. Chanti pop. rec. dant lepay mtiiin, p. ISl seq. 

" Acta Sanct, Feb., iii. p. 225. It is noteworthy that in the English 
' a of the popniar book on Vergil, of which we shall presently speak, he 
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where it is told of a magician Hcliodoms, who lived in Sicily 
ia the 8th century. These Acts of S. Lea are translated from 
the Greek, and the le^'end ia clearly of oriental origin. In fact 
it ocoura practically in this foi-ra in a Pewian histoi-y of the 
Mongol Khans of Tnrkestan and TranBosiaoa, translated by 
Defremt'ry/^ and in an anecdotu on whiuh an Arab proverb is 
based.'* From the East the legend came, tike many others, to 
Byzantium ; indeed, in a modem Greek work of last centiu^i 
the two pai'ta of the story are told together of the Emperor 
Leo Philosophn.s,'* And before the two parU came to be 
united, the second alone was relatod of Vergil. The earliest 
instance of this that I know is in the poem by the ti'onbadoar 
Giraud de Calan9on, which I have already mentioned, which 
cannot be later than the year 1220. In this, among the other 
acts of Vei^il with which the street singer moat be acquainted, 
ocoura alao 'the firo which he knew how to extinguish' ('del 
foe qce sanp escantir.') Again, in the Image du Monde, the 
whole of the second pai-t is told without the firet. — Thia latter 
may well have been ascribed, independently of the former, to 
Vergil before he had come to be looked upon as a magician ; 
for in this be appears merely as the man of great learning, 
whose reputation only aervea to make him the more ridiculona 
in the hands of the novelist or a more warning example in 
those of the moralist. The second part, thongh at first sight 
appropriate enough, yet appears clearly on examination as a 
Hubscquent addition, for while in this Vei^U 6gures as a most 
powerful magician, he ia certainly nothing of the kind in the 

IB made to plu; another trick oq the Emperor's daughter. He there canesB 
her, nbilo in the middle of the street, to think that she is croseiag a rivei 
and to lift up her droBH aecordingly. Cp. Oekibe, Lebcii imd Fortltben, eta., 
p. 56. A flimiUi' story ia told o( the mu^oiuii Heliodoms (p. 234J : " alioa 
(mulierea) Iter focientea folaa Quminia specie obieclu, indeooro nadari oom- 
pnlit, et per aioanm pnlverem ijaaai a^juaui JnamljDlare." Cp. Lizbrzcbt 
in Oritnl iind OcddaU, i. p. 131. Prof. Liebrecbt has also knidl;. pointed 
oat to me a eimiUr Arabia legend in Df. Himueb, RoienSl, i. 162. Gp. alio 
Wbil, B^lUche Lcgenden der MiMlmSiinir, p. 267. 

'> Juuni. aiint., ii. eit. 19, B5 seqq. ; LinaitscHT in the Gernuinia, i. 
p. 411 seqq. 

'■' FEBtTio, Arabuia praeerhia, ii. p. 445, no. laJ, 

'* Cp. LiKBBBCBT, Ncusritehiiehe Sagtn in the ZeiUchr. /. dtuUehe Philo- 

' ■ - ■ " ■]. p. lai. 
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other, where he ia neither able to foresee his awkward position 
nor to escape from it. 

The two pai-ta appear togethei" in a Latin MS. of the 13th 
centnrj '* and in the ' PmTersal Chi-ouicle ' of Jans Encnkel ; "' 
then in the Renart Contrefait and in a large noiuber of works 
of the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries, chiefly French and 
German, but occ^isionally also English, Spanish and Italian. 
In the Icelandic Eimnr too appears a version '^ of the insult 
and the revenge, only there the insult ia doubled, for the lady, 
after having made a fool of Vergil with the box, makes him 
take her for a ride in the way that ia elsewhere recorded of 
Aristotle. Independently moreover of those who mention the 
etoi'y in connection with other Vergilian legends, there are 
many who record it, and especially the first part of it, when 
declaiming, whether in jest or earnest, against women and the 
sin of senanality. Thua the >Spanish poet Juan Ruiz de Hita 
(1313) mentions it apropos of the Fecado de Lttxuria, while 
later, in the times of Fei-dinand and Isabella, when Diogo de 
Santo Pedro was saying, on behalf of women, in hie Carcel de 
Amor that ' women famish us with the theological virtues no 
leas than the cardinal, and make ns better Catholics than the 
Apostles,' the adventure of Vergil was cited in an opposite 
sense in a Spanish poem of which not even the title can be 
quoted.'" Indeed, in its aspect as a moral example this story 

16 Do M6EIL, Mel- arch., p. 480, 

" Y. D. Hageh, Ociammlabtntiufi; ii. p. 515 seqq. ; MiSBUiNN, Koiiir- 
ehranik. Hi. p. 4S6 seqq. 

" The gigt at this story ie given in KoELmva, Beilriige mr vtrgltieh. 
Qeieh. d. Poene a. Praia d. Mitttlaltcrs (Breslaa, 187C), p. 220 ssqq. 

1^ Cancionero de obrai dt barlas prutocanlts a rua., p. 152, Tha following 
kIso, in addition to those Blready cited, allude to this adventure of Teigil'e. 
Tho French poem, Le hiitard da Bouillon (cp. Hiil. lit. de Iti France, iiv. 
p. 613) ; an HnonymDoa chconicle of the Biebops of LiSge (vU« De SiitHin, 
Cal. cad. bibl. berrt., ii. 119); Siucbohien Chaufier, De clarii medicinae 
tcriploribtu, tract. 2 ; Mi^tih Frahc, Champion de» Damet, fol. 104 ; B MS. 
and tho ancient edition of the Laacillotta va prose (vide v. d. Hioin, Gte., 
iii. p. cxI.) ; BEmpfHT ton Bbidnscbwbio [vide id., ep. eil.. I.e. ; the lad; ia 
theia called AOianala) \ as old Qermiui song beginninB "Her Yilias von 
ABtronomey ze Echule gic" (iit.,oj>. ci(.,p, oili.); Hawib, Pmlimt of Fleatvre, 
0, xxii. ; OowKK, Coii/etsia antaalit, i. viii. fol. 189 ; tho Spanish tragi- 
eomody La Celeitina, act vii. ; the Corhacho of TiLivsw ; D»ao MiSTtRBi 
in tlie Cancionero dt B<urut, ed. Uuuan., ii. p. 39 ; D»ao ca Vilencia, ib., 
p. ST ; the Samanet de don TrUlh, In MicasL, Triitan, ii. p. 302, etc. 



wfts not oaty repeated in literature ad natueam,^ but irag fre- 
qnently figai'ed in ai't, and repress ntatioos ot it ia marble, wood 
or ivory were even set before the eyes of the ^ithfal in tbe 
chm'cheB.'^ It alito fiirniahed a subject t« nomeroas painters 
and engraTefS, amoag whom may be mentioned Lucas van 
Leyden, George PencK, Sadeler, Hopfer, Sprengel and otbere.** 
The earliest Italian writer (as far as I know) who coonects 
this storr with Verfjil, is (with the esoeption of Aliprando, to 
wliom allasion will be sabsequently made) Sercambi (1347- 
142i), who relates it in his Chronicle.*^ After a time bowever 
the Htoiy became so well known that a. certain tower Ht Rome 
wna pointed to as the scene of the occarrence ; at least this 
seems the moat natural explanation of tbe name Torre di Vir- 
gilio as applied at Rome to the Torre del Frangipani,*^ and of 
the appearance of tbe anecdote in tbe German I5th century 
rersion of the Mirabilia, as well as in another German work 
of the same date on the Seven Principal Cburches of Rome." 
Beroi'" again mentions as oue of the objects which people 
went to see at Rome 



*' i. ohroniaI«r of iieii, ran-iPPE dr Viqke:di.le«. Epeaks o[ a lesLivsl 
iu Uut eitj. in the course of whinb k-arious illiutrlaaa peraonages, anoh aa 
Dtfid, JJexandsT, Cbarlemagiie. etc., flguced od horsei or in cirriages. He 
adda, '' I'kreillsment eBloil en I' nag d'ioeax chariots le saiga Virgile qui poor 
temne peudoit i. nne corbeiUe." Fide Fcnuiaai, Cliunia populairei re- 
eutiUii daat U payt maiin, p. 153, nud Lf lieut anteuri cattiUant of tha 
■ame writer, torn. li. p. 79. 

" VUt hiMOuata, Staltti de la cothfdrale dt Boaeii, p. 173 ; Db u Bm, 
BnaU hut. lur la vUtt de Caen. p. 97 wqq. i Uoxtf^ocdk, Aiiliquiti tx- 
pliqaie, loin, iii. p. Ill, pag. ttG6. 

" Cp. BuTScn, Peiiitre graveuT. n. 16. Gl, 97, 88, ISC ; Obaebse, BeUrSge, 
p. 3£ ; BsiKSH and ioh HmsH, Kwittvjtrkt und QirHthtehafun da ISittel- 
alttri and itenaitiaace ; Wourr, Niederldnditeht Sagm, p. 192 seqq. A 
pictnra by Ualpiooi in tbe [conographie dei titampet 6 n^eti galanti, eta., 
pat M. LE OoKTK o'l. {Oenava, ISSS). p. 507, baa been Eupposed withoul 
good reason to repreMnt the eitinction ot tha &re ; but this is unquestion- 
ably the Hubjeot ol a work by L Steeo desortbed bj Siecqeb, La Hg. de 
Firir. m Bftgiqut. p. 625. The incident of Ari»totle and Pt^llia ia also 
cepregented in several worlu ot art ; cp. Bcnfei, PantichatanCni, i. p. 463. 

'* Novelli) inedila di Oiovanni ■'^treambi. Lnaca, 11466. (Only 30 copies 
printed.) It vas republiahed by Viol. c'A^com in the Koatlle di OiovaiuU 
SereamU, Bulogua, 1871, p. 266 aeqq. 

" Uasakooki, MtmoTie deW anjiteairo roiiuino, p. 51, 

■" MAiaMiMH, Kaiierehronik, iii. p. 46*. 

'" II prima libra delle open di il. Fmnetica Demi e di alfri. {Leyden. 
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' Iia tatre ove atette in dne eestoni 
■Virgilio Bpanzolato da oolei.' 
Aeneas Sylvina in hia De Eunjalo et Lucretia (1440) tells tte 
first part of the story with moral obaervatione. As an impre- 
cation agiiin it occurs amongst the others in the Miirtoleide: 

• Posaa coma Virgilio in ana oistola 
Dalla fenestia in gii^ restar pendente.' 
Similarly in the old Italian ' Padiglione di Garlomagtio ' is the] 
following octave : 

'Aneora si vcde Arjetotil Btoriars 
E qnella lemmina obe I'inganni), 
Ohe come fcmmina lo t&iXB, fllare 
E oome bestia aucor la cavalcA, 
E '1 niorsa in bocda gli faoea porlure, 
E tutto lo sua senno gli manao; 
Da I'altia parte Virgilio si mirafa 
Che net cestone a mezza notte Etara.' '' 

Many other passages might be cited from Italian works of the I 
15th and 16th century to show that this adventure of Vergil'a I 
had by that time become as well known in Italy a 
A few instances will sufBce. Thus in an nnpablished Canzime J 
morale in disprezio d'amore?^ which occurs in a 15th century J 
MS. In the Magliahecchiana at Florence, after the instances of 1 
Jnpiter, Aristotle, Solomon, etc,, comes that of Vergil : 

' Lett 'hai d'nua donzelta cbe ingannava 

VIrgilia collocato in una cesta, 

E taoT della ftnestra 

Atlaccato laBciollo infina a. giomo.' 

Again, in another nnpablished poem of the samo period \ 

1823). part i. p. 117. The incident is alio alluded to in the C<iete Parlanli 
of PiETno Abetino (Ven. ed. ItiSO, p. H) in the words : " che Virgilio nella 
eeata aon ebbe tacto oouoorso di popolo." 

" This stanza occuia in all the printed aditiona of the poem, but Prof. 
Bajna informa me that it and aoma doxen othera are wanting in all the 
M8S. which he has eecn. Tho oldeEt edition Inionn belongs to Iha first 
part ol the 16th century. 

" Cod. *0, pal. ii., f. 140b-Ulb ; oommnnicated to mo bj Prof. Bajaa. 
The pTeDeding poem bears the name of Guido m Bibha erased and that of 
MlSSKH BaHTOIiOMBO Bj " " 
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' E ta VirgUio par&ati le botia 
Cbe sumo dkr le donne a' loro amanti, 
Tn ti pensftsli rimettei le dotte 
GoQ iMjIei olie ti fen iaganni tnnlt. 
A OftM sua tu andftsti ana nolle 

Fatto la 'mpoBto cenno. ella fu picata, 

E pinnamante aperee In finestra. 
Coa una fuoe ana eesta legoe, 

Per dimoatrara di (uti eotttento, 

B (uor della fiaMtra la mandoe 

Dove tu ori b tu t' entrasti drenlo : 

Tirotit a mezia via o poi t' appiccoe 

A. UQ arpion per tuo maggior tormento 

E Gdo al giorui> iateati appiccato, 

Dal popolo e da lei losti beffato.' " 
Ntcolo Malpiglio, in a canzone addressed to Kicolo d' Eal 
apeaking of Lore, says : 

■ F,l Uantnau paeta uel canestro 

Poao iiueBt' altra cui tu lusingaiti 

E QOn li Tergoenasti 

Dar di tanta Tirzd solazzo al rolgo.' 
In the Contraito dalle Donne of Antouio Pucci,^' after vai-i 
other anecdotes comes that of Yci-gil ; 

' Diss' tma obe Tirgilio avia 'n balia : 
— Yieni itaaeia, ed entra nella casta 
E ooUerotti a la camera mia.^ 
Ed ei v' entrd, cd clU ittolto presta 
II tirb Eu ; qnando fa a mezza via 
H oaoape aftacca, e quivi rasta; 
E la mattina quando apparre il gloruo 
n pooe in terra eau buo grande Boomo. 
Bltp. Tirgilio avea costei laato coatietta 
Per moiti modi con sua vauitade 

'" This poem, wLich liegins " Or mi posao doler di te Tubbia," an'l eniU 
■■ B ta te (toderai oril tno marito," ia fuimd in a oodex belonging to Big. C 
Oaaati, These vergas were tranaoribed riir me by Prol. d'Aucona. Tbe 
aiitb verae □( the first stanxa ia waating in the MS. 

"• God. AmbroB. D. S24 int. ; according to Prol. Ilajna, wbo brought it to 
my Dotiae, its date ia abont 1440. 

" rubliilied by Prol. d'Abooni iu the Propugnatnrt, 1S70, i. p. 417 aoq. 
1 aaj " pabliabed " beoanae the old edition mentioned by Brunkt (It. p. 121) 



ia ot great rarity and does not bear the author's 
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Gh' ella pensd di farli una beSetta 
A cii!) che correggiease sua retade ; 
K fe' qael che tu di non per vendetta 
'Ma. pel' difeuder la sua caBtitade ; 
Ter' i ohe poi, con ana gi-ande scienza, 
Feoe andar eopra lei aspra BenteDza.' 
In another, considerably earlier poem, belonging perhaps to 
the I3th century, entitled Proverbs concerning the Nature of 
Woman,^' the same story is told of the philoaopher Antipat-er : 
' D' AntipBtol filoaoto ndiati una raaone 
Con la putana ea Eama ae fe detis^ne 
Q' entr' on caueatio I'npese ad uQ balcono 
Ogni Boman rardavalo oon el faso un bricconc' 

Siniilarly contemporary Italian art often took this legend for 

its sabject. A wood-cnt by an unknown artist of the early 

Italian school, representing the insnlt and the revenge, bears 

the following quotations fi-ora the passage of Pucci just cited; 

'Esseada la maltioa cbiaro 11 giomo 

II pose in terra cou sua grande scorno. — 

Ver' S che poi, can saa giirado acieuza, 

Oontr' a coatei mandit a^pra sentenza.' '^ 

A picture of the revenge by Perin del Vaga was reproduced by 
E. Vico in an engi-aving bearing the date ' Roma 1542 ' and 
the legend ' Virgilitim eludens vieritas dat foemina poenas.' ^* 
In a MS. of the Trionfi of Petrarch in the Lam-entian libraiy 
there is a miniature illustrating the Triumph of Love, which 
contains representations of four of Capid's most illustrious 
victims — Hercules spinning, Samson shaved, Aristotle with a 
saddle and Vergil in a cheat. ^ A similar story is still at the 
present day current among the people at Sulmo, but there the 
Ticfcim is Ovid, who in truth is far more in his element here 
than Vergil,^ 

I " Pnbl. by ToBtan in iha Ziitichrift f. roman. PhiM., 11. p. 389 Mqq. 
I ividt p. 301, □. 31) 1 Monaci ChTtatomm. ital. dti jirimi iicoli, p. 14S. 

^ In the Dresden oolleotion ; desoribed b; Qruebbe, BeitrSge, p. SS seq. 
" Vide BAnieoH, 46, and Icanaijraphie. etc., par M. le Cti. d'L, p. 73S, 
■* Cod. HtroBZ. no. 174, Ths tower does not appear ; Vergil is hanging 
in the chest, while the lady stands before him. 

'^ Vide Dk Nino, Oeidio tieUa Irad. pop, di Sniniona, Casalbordino, 1886, 
p. 38 seq. 
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The second part of the legend appeal's in oue of those manj 
Italian collections of popnlar tales which are still eagerly reaiJ 
by the lower classes. Here however it is told, not of Vei^u 
hot of another magician, Pietio Barliario (oonfoimded by booiI 
with Pieti-o Abelardo), who has, like Vergil, inherited not ■ 
few of the marvels of the ancient magician Heliodoras : { 

' Adirftto si pule indi comanda 

A' demoni che toslo Abbiano epento 
Tutto il fuoco che loBse in ogui bauda, 
FoBie da loro eatinto iu an momento. 
Ocilo per oompir I'opera nefanda 
La donna li pigtiar con gran tormento, 
E in piazza fu portata di repeute, 
Nnda, parea cbe ardesM in Qamme acdente. 
Corcea il popol tntta in foUa scliiera 
A proTveder di Inoco lo lor case. 
Fra te piauto di qnella in tal manieTS 
8orger la Bamnia, oade ciaeoiui rimase. 
E I'uao a I'altTo darlo invaoo gpera 
Cbd presto si smorzavR; ioteoto sparse 
La Dea ch' lia cento bocche nn gran comore 
B I'avvieo n'and6 al goveruatore. — ' 

This story, which had, as we have seen, its origin oatside 
Italy, was not the only one which brought the magician Ver^I 
in contact with women. B'ragmentary recollections of certain 
cnstoms of the ancient world, and still more the national neagea 
of the barbarian invaders, had bi-ought it aboat that, even in 
tho more civilised parts of Barope, Trial by Ordeal was a 
matter of common occurrence, the principle nnderlying SQcb < 
trial being the idea that God wonlJ indicate the right by means .1 
of a miiucle. The low estimation in which women were held I 
at this period led to such ordeals *' being regularly employed I 
whenever a wife's conduct was called in question. Bnt how- ' 
ever fertile might be the invention of jealous husbands in pro- 
viding formidable methods of proof, still moi-e fertile waa the 
imagination of the romance- writers and the moralists, who, in 
the course of their persecutions, jesting or serious, of the 

1 Du MiKiL'3 learned intro- 
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aex, endeavonred to show that there was no ordeal,J 
r terrible, which woman's wit could not frnstrate ; and" 
inanmerable were the anecdotes of every kind which they in- 
vented in proof of this. And here medieval Europe, being 
thoronghly in sympathy with the East, where the position of 
tromen was then, and still is, a very low one, was able to 
borrow from Eastern aonrcos any nnmber of anecdotes deroga- 
tory to woman's dignity. 

To one of these, which was sufficiently common both in the 
East and the West, was attached the name of Vergil ; and 
here too the fundamental idea was similar to that in the story 
of the chest, tIz., that the highest wisdom of man is unavail- 
ing against a woman's cunning. Vergil,^ so it was said, ■ 
constructed at Eorae a marble bead with the mouth open. I 
Women whose chastity was called in question were i-aqnii-ed I 
to put their hand into this mouth and swear to their 

, if they swore falsely, the mouth shut and not I 
much remained of the hand. One day, however, a woman 

I who was suspected, not without good reason, by her husband, 

I and required to undergo this ordeal, found means to frustrate 
She directed her gallant to dress up aa a madman and 
d near the place of ti-ial, and then, as soon as she cam* 
run np to her and embrace her. This he accordingly did ; 
while she professed the greatest indignation at hia behaviour, j 
her husband, thinking he was only a poor madman, let the 
matter pass. Thereupon the woman, putting her hand into 
the ten'ible month, swore that no man had ever embraced her 
except her husband and the madman who had just been seen 
to do so ; and as this was the absolute trnth, her hand came 
ont of the figure's mouth unharmed. Thereupon Vergil, who I 
in his omniscience was aware of the deception, was forced to i 

I confess that even he was no match for a woman. 

I This story, with merely the names and localities changed, i 

^ " Vide the Flear. da klitoirea of Jhas Missel in Do Mian-'s Mflangei, 
p. 444 seqq. ; the Faitt mcTiitiUtux de VirgiU, ol which ne Ehall speak 
jiresentlj ; KurnBtiliffe OttptHeh, FranDl. IS<!3 (nlso in Qknthb, Leben vnd 
ForlUben, etc., p. TG}. Cp. MAasMiKH, Kaiitrcbrotiik, in. p. 419 ; Schmidt, 
BdtrSge, 139-141 Beq, 
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occurs in tbo Cukataplati, a caUection of Indian romances, and 
in the history of Atji Botji Khan, a Mongolian work of Indian 
origin (SinhiUanadvdtrin^al).*^ In Earope too it had been 
knuwu fi-oiu very early times ; in Macrobias *" occnrs an aneo 
dote (doubtless derived from aiime old Latin author), which, 
eKoe|)l for the abaeuce of the erotic clement, is practically the 
same. As a specimen of woman's wit the story made the 
roand of Earope independently of the name of Vergil, even 
after that name bad been attached to it by certain writers. 
lostancBs of this are to be fonnd in the French romance of 
Tristan,*' in the novels of Straparola, in those of Celio Mali- 
spini, in the Mambriano of Cleoo da Perrara,** in the Patranueltt 
of Timoneda, etc., etc." The most ancient work, as far as I 
know, in which it is applied to Vergil is an anonymous German 
poem, dating from the first part of the I4th century, entitled 
' An account of the statne at Rome which bit ofi the fingers 
of adulterous women.*'* The atory thus told of Vergil and 

*' Cp, DeH?ET, FauttchaCantra. i. p. 457 ; BiBTSCH in the Germania at 
pFEirrEB, V. 91 aeq. Tbe Mongolian version ol this story iu the Arji Boiji 
h«H bsen publiahed b; JOlo under tlie titia Enlihlang am der SamnUunQ 
Ardiclii Sordachi, tin Seitenaliick zum Gotlugerieht in TrUtan and lioUt, 
Innabruok, 1867 ; and again by the same in hia learned work ilangotiieht 
MSrcken (ImiBbnick, 18G7J p. Ill aoqq. Cp. m; article in the liei'iie critiqat, 
1867, i. p. 185 8eqq. 

to II TremelliuB vero Scrota oognoimnQtuB eat eventu tall. la Tremelliua 
oum familiB atque Liberia in villa erat. 8erri eiua, cum de vioino BoroJa 
eiraret. aubreptam ooufoiiuit ; vicinua advooatia custodibue omnia oiroom- 
venit, ne qua effeni poasil ; isqne ad dominum appellat restitui sibi pecndem. 
Tremelliua qui ex vilico rem comperisset, scroEae aadavor sub centoDibus 
eoUocat aupei quoB nior cnbabat ; quaestionem viduo permittit. Cam Ten - 
turn eat ad oabiculum, verba iuTationia oonoipit ; nuBam ease in villa aua 
Borofam nisi iatam, inqujt, quao in eentonibaa iitcet ; leettilnm moBaCrat. 
Ea faoetissima iuratiu Tremsllio Scrotae oognomentum dedit." Macbob., 
Sat.,i. 6.30. 

*' Mlcttli., Tr'ntan, i. p. 199 aeqq. 

" Vide NovelU del Mambriano drl Cieco da Ferrara eiposle ed illuatrati 
da GiDSEPPB En» (Turin, 1888) pp. 66-63. ^la a Novella del geUuo (com. 
mnnidatfld to me by Prof. D'AscoHi) which ooourB in Cod. Perug. 0. 43, 
p, t20v. and begiaa ''Per cortesia oiasouii i^eloso/' the aulborskip ol the 
" pietioue della verita " is attiibnted to Merlin : 
" Pec6 qael pedron ha vertrL tale 
Che vi laeaA il ben Uerliu perletto 
Qualnnque omo o dona tesaa male, «tc." 
p-LlEBHECBT, p. 600. 
y BiBTaoa in the Germania ot PrKn-rKR, iv. p. 237 6Bqq, 
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H localised at Rame was conneoted with a. monDmeiit wHch still 
f exists there at S. Maria in Goamedin and is called the ' Boeca 
della Verita.' It is, in reality, an ancient gargojle, but it is 
described in the Mirahiiia as a moath gifted with oracular 
powers. An inscription placed on the spot in 1632 states that 
this mouth was formerly used for oaths bj putting the hand J 
betn'een its teeth, a fact cunSi-med by its name oE Bocca deUa-M 
Verita — a name which belongs also to the neighbouring square 1 
and which certainly goes back to the middle ages.** All this ^ 
explains how the story of the woman came to be regarded as 
happening in Rome at the Booca ddla Verita and how this , 
latter came to be associated with Vergil. And ii 
German 15th century version of the Mirahiiia, the name of I 
Vergil is actually introduced apropos of this marble head, and 1 
this story is then told to explain how the mouth lost ita I 
power.'" 

*' Y. D. Eaoeh {Briefe in die Heimath, iv. p. 106) stales that tlio anaisntl 
temple of Chastit; used to stand on what is now the site of Maria in Cos-^ 
medin, And derivea the legend from this fact. This temple was certainly ' 
near the Fontm Boarium, bnt modern arohaeologiats (cp. Bseebb-Uas- 
OUiBOT, Haiidbueh d&r Tlim. Alterthamer, i. 460 seqq.) do not place it on the 
Bite of the chiuch, which the; believe was occupied by the temple of Oeres. 
Moreover, the earlieet mention of the tegeud (in the Mirabilia) epealiB of 
oraelea withaat any special reference to choatitf. Cp. also PiiArMZH, Be- J 
aehreibung der Stadl Ron, iii. 1. p. 381 : Cbebciubieni, Sloria delta Batilici 
di Santa Maria in Coimedin, Borne, 1715. 

*" Cp. MiSHuiMN, KaiaerchTQidk, ill. 449. TIlis story, too, like that oi 
the chest, appears in works o[ art. It oecuia, tor inetonce, in Lucas va^fl 
Lejdec's series of engravings illnetrfttive of the wilea of women. Op.V 
{beaidea Bjetscb) PissiviNr, Le ptiatre gravear, iii. p. 9. Platser iaptt 
eit,, iii. 1. p. 382), speaks of a piotare on this subject in a house at Roma J 
The German poet EUxs StOBS (IGth oent.) asoribeB to Vergi! a bridge whenj 
at the sound of a bell, all who hud been unfaithful to their u ' 

I had to take to flight. With this he shows King Arthor how ci 

I latler'B lot. Cp. v. d. Haoeh, Gesamnlab., iii. 13G. 
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CHAPTER IX 



Thk Tariona anecdotes which had by this time come to be asso- 
ciated with Vergil were, as we have seen, sufficiently mimeroas, 
and it only needed a certain amount of aiTangeraeut, or, where 
gaps occurred, of impigi nation, to proilnce a complet* biography 
of the famous magician. Noi", in fact, are such biographies 
wanting. Bnt, before reaching this last stage of the Vergilian 
legend, it may be worth while first to glance at the course of 
its progress in the place of its origin, that ia to say, in Italy, 
and particularly Naples. It has already been shown that, with 
the exception of a few stories heai'd at Naples itself by Ger- 
Tasius and Conrad, all the Vergilian legends had their origin 
outside Italy, and that, though they were recoiiled in works 
which were at that time widely known, only a very few of 
them found their way into Italian literature. The most note- 
worthy Neapolitan document in the matter of the Vergilian 
legends that we possess ia the Cronica di Parlenope,* wrongly 
attributed in the fii-st edition to Giovanni Villani, and subse- 

' T\'e have adopted the title Cronica di Partenope as the ahortest, hat the 
title differs both in the MSS. and the editiooB. A treqaent one is Chratticht 
de la incliia etIJt de Napole eon li bagni di Puzzolo tl Itchia. Foi the tvo 
earliest editions (the first withont date, the second of the fear 1526), see 
Bbtoxt, Manuel, v. 1226 seq. The MSB. are very iiumerona. The part of 
the work which refers to Vergil has heen published b? Skabsbb (BeitTUge, 
p. 27 Benq.) and by Prof. Viij,iiti in the Annali ddU univenHa toscatu, 
'viti. p. 16^ eeqq.,— in the latter case Irom a Neapolitan MS. of the year 
14T1. A few chapters aie also pablished in Oaluhi, Del dialetto napoUtano, 
p. 95 eeqq. B. Capabbo, in his charming worfa Lt fonti della ttoria delle 
pTov. napolttane dal 560 al 1300 (Arch. it. per le prav. nap., I. (187G) p. 
593 seqq.) baa not only made a special gtady of tbe M5S., which differ 
greatly from the printed editions, bnt has Silso corrected yaiions erroneouB 
views previoualy cotrent bb to the authorship, the nature and the composi- 
tion of the Cronica, and pointed out the real chaiactei of the work. 
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qnently to 'Bartolomeo Caraezolo dicto Carafa, cavaliera di 1 

Napoli,' thongh the latter neither was noz- professed to be any- 
thing more than the author of the second of the three docn- 
menta of which this onrions contrihotion to Neapolitan history ] 
consists. The whole chronicle belongs to the 14th centnry; 
the earliest part is the work of an unknown Neapohtan, who 1 
probably wrote it soon aftei* the year 1326, and consists of H. 1 
collection of stories, derived fi-om various sources (inclndiny | 
oral tradition), relative to the antiquities, both sacred and 
secnlar, of the city of Naples, and ioclndiug not a few legends, 
among which appeEtr also those referring to Vergil.* Though 
himself a Neapolitan, the author by no means confines himself 
to the stories current in Naples in his day, but relates i 
addition all that he can find in Gervasius and in the works of I 
a certain Alexander. If by the latter he means Alexander ' 
Neckam, we can only infer that bis text of that aoihor ii 
very mutilated and interpolated one, or that he had only i-ead 
him in some very incomplete and inaccurate series of extracts.' 
The stories foand in Gervasina are Bubstantially reprodaced 
by the Cronica, and, except for a few small additions in har- J 
mony with the original, the legend at Naples retains the fomi'l 
which we have seen belonged to it in the 13th century. Vergil I 
appears as the great benefactor of Naples, at the time when he 
s ' consiliario et quasi rectore o vero maistro di Marcello,' 
I and was appointed by Octavian 'duca de !i napolitani.' It was 
, Vei^^il who made the aqueducts, the fountains and the cloacae 
of Naples ; it was Vergil who instituted the Gioco di Carbo- 
ra,* similar to the Gioco del Ponte at Piaa, which began as a 
military exercise and ended in a free fight. In addition to ths j 
usual talismans appear a copper grasshopper, which drove awayfl 
all grasshoppers from Naple.s, and a little marble fish, knowita 
s the ' preta de lo peace,' which attracted fiah in abundtmce.*' 
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The legend too of the Ciukllo JeW Ovo, which had, as we have 
seen, undergoae anch modificntioos oatside It&ty, appeals here 
in its oi'iguial form of a palladium protecting the citj. Simi- 
larly Qervasius' story of the eucentric Englishman reappears 
in the Cronica with only a few alterationa of no great moment. 
Thei'e, however, it is added that, ' secondo che ae legge n.d un 
chronica antiqna' (what this chronicle can have been we do 
not know, bnt it was certainly a Neapolitan one), just as the 
scholar found the book beneath Vergil's head, so had Vergil 
himself found it under the head of Chiron in a cave on the 
Monte Barharo, whither he had gone to fetch it in company 
with a certain Philomenna or PhiJomelns.* Bat thongh this 
Iwok is called a book on necromanry, and thongh the Cromca 
speaks at times of Vergil's works as being due to magic, yet 
the author gives it clearly to be understood, in more places 
than one, that by such magic he merely means a knowledge of 
the'mirabile iufloenza de la pianeta ' ; no diabolical powers 
whatever are anywhere atti'ibnted to Vergil, who is always 
spoken of with the greatest respect and regularly described as 
' oeimio poeta.' As for the fact that the cave at Pateoli was 
protected from all sorts of crime, this had been brought about 
not, as is elsewhere asserted, by diabolical means, but by means 
of 'geometry.' 

It is only uatai-al, since the grave of Vergil was on the road 
to Pnteoli just at the mouth of the cave, that this locality 
shoDld have become a centre of Vergilian traditions. Some 

tmo CBte anl Fo gli (a uno peace di leg&o col qunle pigliavn qnanti pesd 

* Chiron is evidently the Crntanr Chiron, nbo flgnrea in the mjthieal 
bistor; of medicine and hence also in that of magio. The Uerhaniaii ApnUi 
Plabinici traailum a Chirone Cfntotiro viagiitro Achillis was macb used in 
the middle ages. Fhilomelui (in the MSS. also spelt PliilomfTnu) may ba 
the Bndent physician Fhiloununoi, who gave bifl name to some popular 
remedies whiuh Bie etrangl; BUggestiveoI mogio. (I'iijf BeKSGR-MABuciiniii, 
Handbuch der rftm. AlUrth., iy. p. 117 saqq I. It aeema probable that this 
aUaj, which the writer in the Crai'ica aaya he read iii an old obroniole, was 
not popnjar in origin but inventi d to accredit a work by some foTeranner of 
CardanoB and Paracelsus. It ie well known Uiat, aacording to Neapolitaji 
legend, Uoute Barbaio contaiue all aorts of treaanres and aimilnr marvels, 
and this belief goes hack to the times of Conrad von Qnerfurt, who mentiona 
it in the letter of which we have already apoken. 
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time later Scoppa, after repeating the Yergiliaa legends foand j 
in the Cro7iica di Parlenope, adds the following remark on tha 
subject of the cave at Pnteoli : ' I know that some maintain, 
on the authority of Plioy, that this cave was the work of 
Lncullas and Bot of Vergil. But I prefer to follow our 
chronicles, considering that in matters relating to antiqnity the 
m.ost ancient docntaerts are, especially when local, of the | 
greatest value,' And how common was this view at Naples 
shown not only by the name Grotla di Virgilio, but also by the | 
story, which Petrarch himself tells, of how he waa soli 
questioned on the subject by King Robert and answered that | 
' he did not remember having read anywhere that Vergil n 
a stone- mason.' ^ 

From this we may gather that even in the 14th and Ibth J 
centuries the original Vergilian legends were still current at] 
Naples and that no trace waa to be found in them of tha 1 
foreign conception of Vergil e,s necromancer or lover. The \ 
only legend of apparently estraneoua origin which appears ii 
the Crmnca is that of the four skulls, set up by Vergil at Naples,, I 
which informed the Dnke of everything that went on 
world. This legend is, of course, based on the idea of the Sal- J 
vatio Romae and the marvellous mirror combined with that off 
the talking head, which was, as we have seen, attributed t 
Vei-gil as well as to Gerbertj it seems, therefore, to 1 
foreign extraction. 

The author of the Crrmica has been careful not to add any- 
thing of his own to the legends he records ; he has not striven 
to render tham either more phantastic or more plausible. Bar- 
barous as he ia, he ia yet a liteiury man, and possesses a certain | 
culture which distinguishes him from tha unedncated n: 



' " Nnsqaam Qemiai ma legisae marmoraciam fuisae 'Vetgilium." 
Syr., i p. 560 (ed. BasU., 1581) ; Theod. k Nraa, Dc Schiimate, ii. 22, 
Among tho others who spent of the cave at Puteoli as the work ot Ver^ 
mu; he mentioned TaERSAtmiiit, SchauplaU vicl. ungereimt. Miyn., ii. 
SOS, 654 ; Jban d'Autuh. Chroniquei. i. p. 321 eto., and Mablowb, who, in 
hia Doctar Fauilua, Act I. ec. 26, Bays : 

" There now we learned Maro'a golden toiube, 
The way be out ajq Engliah mile in length 
Thorongh a rook of atone, in one night's Bpwa." 
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lie wishea to appear as an historian, and so, when he comes to 
record the Vergilian l^onds, he not only speaks of the real 
Vergil ft9 he knew liim from his works and from the literary 
tradition, bat also, when applying these legends to this Vergil, 
he regnlarly cites, or professes to cite, from hooks, and never 
refers to the contemporary local traditions, thongli these were 
donbtleas well known to him, Alexander Neckam, as we 
have seen, he qnotes at secondhand, and hence even describes 
him as saying what, as a matter of fact, was said by another 
writer; Gerv&sins of Tilbnry, also only known indirectly, be- 
comes, either at the hands of the original author or at those 
of one of the varions interpolators of this chronicle, Santo Ghr- 
vasio Ptmtejice, while his Oiia Imperialia become the Itetpoiui 
(i.e. Sipoti') ImperiaH. The chief authorities however, whethei" 
acknowledged or not, are always local Neapolitan ones, snck ae 
an anonjmons Oronica antica, the Flanctns Italiae of Enatazio 
da Matera (now lost), the Life of St. AlkancuiiM, and perhaps 
others, of which we are now ignorant, from which were derived 
the stories connecting Vergil with Octavian and Marcelltis and 
tiie passage in praise of Naples, ' Signora di nove citt^ etc.' ' 

Bat whether previously registered or not hy ancient writers, 
the legends here referred to were still living, anyhow in great 
pari, in the popular Neapolitan tradition at the time when the 
Oronica, was first written down, and even when it was snbae- 
qnently transcribed by various hands or so freely reconstrncted 
for the purposes of the printed edition. The living nature of 
the legend is clear enough in the passages whei'e the author 
wishes to criticise it and to correct the errors della gente grossa, 
aa he feels himself justified, without perhaps too much reason, 
in calling them. Thus, the legend of the cave at Puteoli, which 

' Vide lupra, p. 281. ViKioB ii nxdte laiBtaken whea he deacribea (op. 
cil., p. 177 Beq.) thia Chronicle aa a, twUeDtioa of legeuda eutirely derived 
(coin literary saurcea and in □□ wise coimeated with local Neapolitan tra- 
ditiouB, and wishes to maintain that the Neapolltana themBulves, if the? 
knew anything ol Ibeae legeudu, must have got to know them through some 
Italian traualatiou of QervaKiua I Apart from the foot (hat GerTaaios him- 
self, whatever Victor may any, cipreaaly asserts that he was moroly recording 
legeuda tba.t he heard at Nuples, the Chronicle regiatera legcnda vhich are 
not [ouud in OerfaaiuB or any other of the foreign writers, but in Neapolitan 
ite to all these. 
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I ho cites, was anqnestionablj cnrreut at the time ; the p^p^s^^^^l 
howeTer, maintained that Vergil finished this prodigious pieofl^^^H 
of work in a single day, and thia is too much for the writer, 
who, while conacientioasly chronicling all the reat, makes an 
eicoption here, observing that ' the common people believe 
th&t Vergil made the aforesaid cave in a single day ; but thia 
; would be imposaible, except by divine agency, quae ds nikilo 
! cuttcta creavil.' " Similarly we see that the legend of the Cartel 
L delV JJovo waa still current among the people, though the belief 
that thia talisman protected the city from capture conld nofcn 
I have continued to exist after the events of the l'2th ceatnr7H 
and hence, with reference to thia belief, the author conBneri 
himself to stating that it was held by ' gli antiqui aapoletani.^ 
When the Cronica was printed (at the eiid of the 15th centuryjll 
with the promising title of ' nobiliasima et oera antica cronica,*! 
(that too in apite of the false attribution of the work, on thei 
title-page itself, to Giovanni Villani,) and afterwards too, when 1 
it was reprinted in 15*26, various passages were suppressed and I 
others added, while the whole work waa freely remodelled j 
but that the Yoi^ilian legends continned onrrent, and that 
many other stories about Vergil were in exiateuce among the 
populace besides those recorded in the Cronica, ia clear from 
the following paaaage, so creditable to Italian common-seuse, 
which waa added, in the name of the ancient author, by Astrino, 
when he prepared the work for the presa in 1526 : '" 'I conld 
have recorded many other things which I have heard told of 
this Vergil, only they seemed to me for the moat part to be 
fabulous or falao, bo that I did not wish to burden the reader 
with them. And seeing that I have already recorded many 
such stories, which I myself in no wise believe to be trne, I 
must ask the reader's pardon for this ; for I did not wish to 
diminish the fame, whether true or fatso, of thia great poet and 
of his benevolence towarda the famoaa city of Naples. Bnt the 

' Tiiia passage ia omitted from ths printed editiona, but oooura in tlie 
USB. 

'" It used alwajB to be believed that the credit of these words belonged 
tn the anoient author of the Cronica ; Capaaso, however, has shown tliat they 
dot found in ftnj MB,, bnt aro an addition of Astrino's. ViiU C*p*bbo, 
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tmth of theae things is known to God alone. And this I luvra 
said, becaDBe I Dever record anything false or fabalona withoot 
informing the reader of the fact.' 

The Neapolitan legends spread veiy little in upper Italy; 
they were however well koowa in sonthem Italy outside 
Naples. The earliest mention of them in oar popular poeti 
with nhich 1 am acquainted is in a composition by Roggieti 
Pugtiese, which is probably not later than the &rst part of tiu . 
13th contnry : 

■ Aggio poflo B«nno &11b itogione, 
E BBccio tutte t'orti di Virgilio.' '> 

In the rest of Italy the Yergilian legend does not appear 
literature till the 14th centnry, and then, owing to the close 
connection between contemporary Italian and foreign literatnre, 
the native element appears ■□ combination with the exotic. A 
few Tuscan writers, however, had heard it at first hand from 
the people of Naples. Thus Boccaccio, who knew Naples well, 
when speaking in his Dante Commentary (1373) of Vergil's 
marvellons works in that city, mentions only the three well- 
known ones, the fly, the bronze horse and the marble fsices at 
the Porta Nolaoa. He adds that Vergil lived ranch more at 
Naples than at Rome, and came there from Milan,** having a 
taele for poetry and knowing that Octavian befriended poets. 
Before him Cino da Pistoria '^ alludes to the marvellous 6y 
some satirical verses aimed at the city of Naple 

' O sommo vate, qnanto mal faoesti 
A veoll qni ; non I'eia me' morire 
A Pietcpla *olA dove nasoesti? 
Qnondo la moBca, per I'altre faggire, 

' ' Z.I1 Bime anticht I'oljiuri leeondo la leziaite M cod, vatieawi 37SS , 
ptr evra di A. d'Akconi e D. CoMPiKErri. (Bologna), I. p. i30. 

*■ This oooucB in the mterpolateil text of tbe lifo attributed to Donatog. 
The gennine text makes Vergil pRBs direct Crom Milan to Bonie {rp. Rmir- 
nmaoHEiD, Suetorti, eta., p. 401), na Francesco da Buti remarliB in hia com- 
mentorj. 

" Poeiie di Mftter Cino da Fiiloia race, da Sbb. Ciahpi, t. ii. p. 157 
(ed. S}. Ciampt'B idea that this satire is directed against Rome, not Naples, 
is refuted by tlie pasaage we have qaoted as well oe by tbe whole teoae ol 
the poem. The " animal li vile " which " anticamente " gave its nama to 
the diatrlot where " ogni letiso i hugiardo e fallace " ia the Siren Forthenope. 
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In tal loco poneeti 

Ov' ogni veapa doveria venire 

A. puuger qaei she an ne' baeolii Btanlio.' 

The popular 14th century Florentine poet Antonio Pacoi, in a 
comnion-place book of bis (o£ which there are two MSS. at 
Florence)," recorda, among noinerons other jottings oE every , 
kind, varions stories relating to Vergil, viz. tho By, the horae) i 
the castle balanced on an e^, the garden, the two tapera and | 
the lamp which never went ont, the two incidents of the em- 
peror's daughter, the head that talked, the account of the poet's 
death and the powers supposed to be possessed by his bones, 
Pucci however speaks of Vergil's grave as sitnated at Rome, 
an error very probably derived fi-om one of the foreign writers 
whose works he was in the habit of imitating; '* at the same 
time he says nothing about diabolical agency, bnt ascribes the 
Vergilian marvels to ' Astronomy.' In the same century Gidino 
da Somraacampagna, in a sonnet addressed to Francesco Van- 
D07,zo,^^ attributes them to his knowledge of the secrets of 
nature, citing the authority 



1 sonnet of his," of the kind afterwards known \ 
under the name of Bwrchiello, Andrea Oroagna, the great artist 1 
of the 14th centnry, says ; 

' £ I'BntpolIa (li Napoh s'b FottB.' 

I unquestionably alluding to the famous ampolla in the Castela 
deir Uovo, which, as we learn from Conrad von Qnerfnrt, lost» 
itfl power gjiia tnodieum fitsa esi,'* 



' Vide the notioa of tliem b; Prol. d'Anoona in the Prupugiuxti. 
1. p. 397 aaqq. 

" Cp. WesaELOFHEY, Le tradiiiani popolar! lui poemi di 
tbe Atento iialiana, Ann. ■• 

>° Pub. by Zanblla, Verona, 1S5S. 

" Tbdocbi, Poeiie inedite di dugento autoH, Prata, II 

" Thia lino of Oroagna'a cannot refer to the veaael contaioing the blood 
of 8t. Jannarins, for Orcagna died about 1308, and the firat mention of that 
lamoQS relio belongs to the lOtb oentnr?. Vidt Yiluri, Ligg. e. trad, eht 
U'ttitrano la Din. Cam. in ttie Ann. dflU Unie. Toic., Tiii. p. 21tt ; Qtov. 
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Bot if Yell's early connection ifitli Naples had prevented 
his legendary 6^re from asaammg in tliat city those ridicnloiu 
or odious features which belonged to it elsewhere, no such 
inflnenceB were at work in the rest of Italy. Hence an echo 
of the foreign legends may be fonnd at Rome in the fact that 
Vergil's name was associated with varions monnmeDts or locali- 
ties in that city.'* Tbas we know that the ileia »udatu waa 
called Torre di Virgilio,*' a name also given to the mins of the 
Torre dei Frangipani," and that the Septtsoniam was called 
the Semla di Virgilio.^ This last is mentioned in the cariona 
little poem, of the 15th or 16th century, entitled PTo^>eltv>a 
milanete : 



SoBEBiLLo, DI San Qennara prolettort dtlla eiica di Kapoli e dtlla rdljsfa 
dtl *H» langat in the Strmna delta icnola catloHea per ramta l«l& (Kaplss}, 
p. 117 teqq. 

" Tbftt the name Tor df} ipecchi, still boTDe by a street m Beme, is eon- 
neeted with the magic mirror ol V«rgil is k mistaken notion of EsUer, t. d. 
Htgen, UuBniatin and others. OBKooBOvnis (Gaeh, d, SlaAt Aon im JHl- 
UMttr, ii. p. 639] is right in believing that the name of the atreet oomes 
from the lamily Dt Spteulo or Vi' Spccchi, which had its eastle there. 
TisUors to Borne, however, rBUjemberiiig the Vergil -legend, would natuiaUy 
explain the name of the locality b; retereoee to that, and perhaps the 
SpUgellnira, wbiob in a German version of the Uirabilia ia the scene of 
Vei^'B adventnre. is reallj nothing but the Tor ds' Specchi. Cp. Uabsiush, 
Kaiierchronik. iii. p. 151- 

*• OioBO. FiBstcio, Rama {1687), p. 31. 

" Fulled down in the 13th eentury by Qregory IX. Tide Mabuiooki, 
IttmoiU dtW anfiUalro ranano, p. £1. 

" Fidfv. D. HioEN, Britte in die Heimatk,if- V- l^^- 1'^« Septiiomotn. 
which was finally dertroyed by order ol Siittia V., is treqnfintly referred to 
as the " School of Vereil " in doomuents of the psriod. Cp. HoBi^Bti, Da* 
Septitumium da Septim*at Siptrtii (ilvi. Winkelmannepro^.), Berlin, 1386, 
p. 30; tirsviNSON. It Stttiiimio Sftrriaaa in the Dull. dtUa Comm. arch. 
comun. <li Roma. 1888, p. 373. The name Scuala, di ViraiHo is now given at 
Naples to a spot on the seashore, where a temple o( Fortane or Tenna 
Enplea is snppoaed to have stood. I have searched in vain for any instanoe 
of this nonienoUture in the middle ages. It is not found ia an; VergiUan 
legends whieh ocoar in Uteratare. In the FaiU mtrviUleux de Virgilr, a 
work of French origin, of ithich we ahall speak presently, there is a notioe 
of a school of necromaney fonnded at Naples by Vergil, and some have con- 
nected the Dame with this. I believe rather that the paeeage in the book 
has given the name to the locality. A Neapolitan fisherman, living near the 
Scuola di Virflilia. told a foreigner (oide p. 373) that it was here ^at Vergil 
need to give Iphbocs to Marcellna; and thia agrees with the Craniea di 
Fartenopt, which describes Vergil as Maroellns' tutor. This is aoffioient to 
explain the name withont having reconrse, as some bare done, to a d erit>- 
tion of icuola from teaglio. '^^^^ 
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' Erari di VirgiUo ni 
edificSitB nel pid bel di Boma 
et hot dintorno a lei vi si vendetaia ; 
BTsno septe aoole, etc.' ^ 



If we compare theso names with the notices we have of the 
troubles which Petrarch aaffered at the hands of the Roman 
Court in conseqaence of his Yergilian studies, it will be suffi- 
ciently cleai' that the name of Vergil was at that time associ- 
ated in Rome with the idea of magio in its worst form. But 
all this is certainly not earlier in date than the foreign legends 
which have thia tendency, and is in fact merely an outcome of 
them. If one conaidei-s how closely the name of Vergil was 
connected with that of Rome, and how frequently it waa intro- 
duced into the guide-books to that oity which the foreign 
visitors used, it will be easily understood how the idea of 
Vergil as magician became familiar to the Romans, and how 
tiB name came to be applied to monuments and localities in the ] 
city. But the date when this came about may be gathered 
from the fact that in the earliest MSS. of the MiTabiiia Urhii 
Bomae, which belong to the 12tb century, though the MartirO' 
logium (i.e. Fasti) of Ovid ia cited, there is no mention what- 
ever of Vergil, even in connection with the legend of Octavian 
and the Sibyl. Had his name been at this time already asso- 
ciated with any monument in the city, the Mirabilia could not 
have failed to notice it. Only after the spread of the legend 
in Europe did the name find its way into the Mirabilia, and 
thence to Rome; for it was aa essentially non-Italian notion [ 
that Rome was the scene of Vergil's magic exercises, and that ■ 
he kept a school there. Thus, in the 14th century, Hans Folz, 
the barber-poe£ of Knremberg, writes in one of his burlesques 
that ' once upon a time it was said that there lived at Rome a 
scholar learned ia necromancy, called Vergil, who used to be 
able to answer any question that might be put to him,' and then ■ 
goes on to mention three curious answers which he once gave.' I 



to tbrc 
■ " Vi. 



questions.** 
Vide Aiti delta R. Accndemia dei Linen 
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la ft 13tli centaiy US. of the ilirdiilia thci'e occai-s, ander 
tlie heading of the Mmn Viminalit, the following note : * From 
this place Yergil, when attacked by the Bomans, fled, aft«c 
making himself invisible, to Naples; hence the expresaion, 
" Vado ad Napulum." ' This rongh and ready etymology atm 
nscd to explain the name of a street which led to the Yiminal, 
and was then called llapiana/poli (really a corraptiou oi BaJiiea 
Fiiuli). The legend on which it was based was one recoanting 
the seqael to the incidents of the chest and the extinction of 
the fire ; and just as this latter was an old story applied first 
to Ueliodorus, then to Vergil and finally to Fietro Barliario, 
whoae name is still sometimes heard in the South of Italyt 
so the ecqncl to that ndrenture had also originally belonged 
to Hcliodorus. Ueliodorus, so ran the legend, to escape the 
punishment he deserved, drew on the wall a ptctui'e of a ship 
with its sails and sailors, and then, by his diabolical art, 
changed the picture into a real ship, in which he escaped to 
Sicily.*^ In like manner it was related of Vei-pl that, when 
put in prison for his ontrage on the lady who had played the 
practical joke on him, he was able to escape by drawing on the 
wall the figui-e of a vessel, which then became real and, rising 
into the air, carried him and all his fellow-prisoners to Naples." 

in der nigromancey etkant 

iler wag Virgilius geQUat, 

eim jdeo er beacbiilang melt 

wes man in vraget in der welt." 
Viilc Zabnckr, Vier Si^rUclie pub Ham Folz, in the ZeiUchri/l f. deudc*. 
Alunh., Tiii. (1B51), p, 517 aeqq. 

" Acta Saiiel./rbr., iii. p. 2o5. Aacording to a Latia IBth centaiy MS., 
published b; Du Mi^niL (Melangti arch., p. 130), Vergil libsratoa luraseU 
from priioD h; having brought to him a tub of water, into which he plunges 
and Bliaightway disappearB. Perhaps this ia what Giraud de Galaaqon means 
by hie '■Com de la cunaa e eaup cobrir." The Bauie incident occuis twice 
in the legend of tlie magician HeUodoTUS ; " ut aatem allata est (pelvis oimi 
aqua) continuo in earn se oaniciC et ei ooulis abit cum boo dicto ; salvos 
lie, imperator, quaeia me Catanae." Tlie eauo Ktory is also told vl Kelig 
Barllorio. Tlie " Quaere me Gatanne " of Heliodonis and the " A Napuli 
vi aspetto " of Baclinrio explain the " Vado ad Napulum " ol Veigil. It is 
also related in the " Foriy VitiTi " (Behmaner's tranal., p. 23) how a certain 
sheikh saved himaell troui death by plonging into water and halng promptly 
conveyed to DamiiECna. 

" 'the idea of a magio ship which flies through the air in common in 
modem popular [alee. Op. the Bassian starj called '■ The flying Ehip " 
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This stoiy, which is told &1nii of Bui'lki'io, ia uttrtbutwl to 
Ver^l, nob onlj in the Mirabitia, bi)t uIhu In iUt) jlttfntiMftiM 
(a Mantuan ohroniolb bo oalled Imuuusu wi'ilion In yww. iij 
Bonameate Aliprando in 1414), nf wliidli 11 will uuw liu it<MM4> 
sary to epeak f iirtlior. 

The only one of tlio tliroo oUmh with wliiiili Vornil >y»» mm- 
nected where hia purMonality made nny I'unlty tluun iii)|irMMii>n 
was !N^aplea. Miintua is qiiitu liitn'uii of luguiulii i^ituoovuilis 
him, a circnniHtancu wliioli inuy pei'lmpa ha ut|iUiitiii) Uy Iho 
. fact that, thuugh it wan hiN hirL]i|ilauu, hti tlntia nut uk'Hiit wviM' 
. to have made any bug ulny tliovti. OF ouuiMu tho Mitiiiu»n4 
were not likely, in the middlu agea, Ui (iii'net that Vurgil Wl 
been bom iu their country, and, an wo loai'ii (iinu IKmUu," 
severaJ placea in that neiglihcjurhnoii linre llio {umi'a iiftntB w 
were painted to as having bueii fi'Hqueiitud by liiiii- Uul «ll 
these identification H ruFormd, rightly ur wrini|{ly, tii aotuat inai- 
dents in hifl life; thei-o was no wuggeatioii in imy (if ihuiu of 
attributing to him any Hiipurnatuj'al |iiiwui<a. If MuiitlM iwno4 
money bearing hia olllgy'" ami nUMad u utiitiiii to him,** ttiw 

y (btucii karabl) En AsAUxunrfii aLillDatloii, vol. vl, ii. 1ST iiitil<l'i OM Iho 
IB parallolB Bdduasd In lila note In vul- vill> )<. 491 KtHii). 
" Haeo tibi lint noU, MarauU dloltur luU 

haotcDui at nylra, poi' iiiiam pa«ael)at uvilUft. 

aal «t BnlitU mon* nftunltnr nana yiana ajWftlu 

in qno VIrKiliui tUulum luult hiiu inuan «arl|ilmu ; 

moute Bub hoo lapi<liii)i, alo,'' 
DoNiz., VU. Stathm. ap, MuMTuai, Strivtl. r»r, <!., v, BHU. (K tlie Mu>u 
Baliita Muralorj aajB, "nuuo njipallalur Jlfu'il* lii I'ilnliw • ■ ■ avtl 
bnge ante Vergtltum Daliatao uonti nnmon tult." 

" Vide Zanetti, Num'a racciilla iltlU miintlt p iieeht d' IMht, vul. ill. 
p. 219 aeqq., pi. xrii. 

■° In tha 113th century. Carlo MuUtuRta tliraw tlie atatiiH Into tlin Uiunio, 
bnt W]LB aflerwarda oompellad to ruHturu it to iti iilaoe. I <i> ni)| know wliuii 
the popular tradition, mentluiiad by a Tnuoiit ti'avelltir, anuia, HiMiiirilUi|| (a 
which there is pointed out. at a apot two iniloi trnm Mantua, (tie uavii hiln 
whioh Ter|{il uMsd to retire to niaditata, VIdii Kaxaai.iu, ^«H«>t« Jjriim, 
p. 1,016; op. BDHKnxHUT, Dtt Uultur der Henaittawt in JlitllM, p. HS, 
Aeneas Bilvins, on liia journey lo tha aongroaa nf Mantua (Ittil), vlauod tl)« 
ao-oalled yilla of Vergil on the Mluola. Up. DunsutniiT, op. eU., p. ISl. 
In the l&Bt aentur; Da Bhohsies, after a vlait to ]'l<>to1n k) «aB tha lioaaa 
in whiob Vergil was born, wiiloa: "Je n'.T tIb autre oboaa qu'unt molaon ile 
campague aHseii propro on il n'eat pas la plu« pelita iin«Hlli)u ilu ViritUa. J« 
demandu am gena dn lien poarquoi oetle maieon purtait Id uom dn Vlr- 
giliana. 11b me ripondirout qne oe nom loi VBntitd'iin uolan Asa d* Htn- 
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wu merely » tribute paid him bj the upper claeees of the 
country, and are no indication of the eristence of any local 
popular traditions. A proof of this is the poem of Aliprando, 
to which reference has been made aboTe.* The absurdity and 
iutivefe at the compoRition show clearly that, had there been 
any special local traditions oarrent aboat Yergil, the author i 
would hare been jost the man to avail himself of them. Bat 
there is nothing of the kind apparent ; Aliprando speaks of 
Vet^l Be one of the glories of Mantna, bat he compiles hii 
biography partly from Donatns and pai-tiy from the ordinaiy 
periea of Vergilian legends, without any special reference to 
Mantua. He begins by referring, like the ancient biographer, 
to Vergil's father and mother, and to the latter's prophetic 
dream, in conseqaence of which 

' Ln dona a feee raDimo gioooodo, 
E qnaodo Tenoe lei a partoriro 
Nacqae il fijjlio maachio tatto e tondo,' 

He goes on to speak of Vcrgil'a personal appearance, of liia 
studies and works, and of the lands he lost, bat recovered 
through gaining Ootavian's favour by his celebrated 'Noctt 
ptuit tota' distich. 

Then, after mentioning the prophecy of Christ, AHprando 
comes to tell the stories of the basket, the revenge, the poet's 
imprisonmeut and his escape in the manner already desoritwd. 
Here, however, he adds that Vei^l, in order to procure pro- 
visions for his journey, sent a spirit to fetch the dishes from 
Octavian's table, who, when he saw hia dinner suddenly dis- 
appearing, 

' Senza, manoamente, 

DiflBB : TirgEio questo h» [»tto fure ; 

E liutla befFa ral]Bgr6 la mente,' 

Similar stories are told of other magicians, aa, for instance, of 

tone qai itait toi d'nne nation qn'on appelle lei Pontes et qui avait 6oTit 
beaucoap de Uvrea qn'on avaiC eovoji eu Franw." Coloub, Le priiidtnt 
De Broiiei en Italit. Pam, 1868, p. 117. 

"> Aiiprandijia, oita Chronica dtlla dttit di Mantov/i di Bcomauehtk Au- 
rsANCo, cilladino ilaiUuano ; in MoBitoai. Antig-uit. ItaX. taed. arei, t. v., 
p. l.oei aeqq. Cp. CiNTO, Si. unietri, U. p. 658 scqq. 
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Pietro Barliario. Of Vergil's wonderful worka Aliprando is 
acqaainted with but few ; in fact, 1ig only knows of the magic 
fly, wfaicli according to him was kept in a glasa bottle, and of 
the GagteV dell' Odo, which he describes Vei-gil as bnilding in 
the sea. To these, however, he adda a fountain of oil,^^ made 
for the nee of the Neapolitans. In describing Vergil's death, 
he follows Donatns, and, after adding a few notices as to hia 
grave, he concludes with the following eloquent funeral oration, 
which he puts into the mouth of Octavian : 



¥ 



' Di ncienzA i morto lo piCl valsute; 
Non credo che nel mondo il simil sia. 
Prego Dio ohe grazia gli oonsente, 
Che Tanima ena d«bbsi accettare ; 
Le que Tirtudi hod m'uaoiran di mente. 
Bee mi dolgo, Non posBO io olCro fare,' 



But in spite of this funeral oration and in spite of his prophecy 
of Christ, Aiiprando's Vergil is a full-blown magician, on terms 
of the fullest intimacy with Satan and accompanied by the 
inevitable book of magic. Oa the occasion of his flight to 
Naples he had left this book behind ; ea he sent hia disciple 
Milino^* to Rome to fetch it, with particular instructions not 
to open it — instructions which Milino of oonrae promptly dis- 
obeyed. A crowd of devils immediately surrounded him, howl- 
ing for his orders, so to get rid of them he set them to work I 
to pave the road from Rome to Naples. This legend is simply 1 
an amplification of the one, already mentioned, referring to the J 
cave at Puteoli ; in fact, Felix Hemmerlin, who visited Naples 
in 1426, tells the dcvil-etory of this very cave.^' It recnrs J 

<i Ao'ioi'duig to tbe legend, tba atatae in Sicil; mentioced hj Olympio* 1 
donia \ridi p. 366) nned to emit on the one side ever-SDwing water, on the I 
otbec inextingtiiBhabla fire. It used to be believed ol tbe fitmoiia tripod at .1 
tkinatantiiiople that its tbrea serpents' hecidH had at one time been in the I 
habit oC sending tortli on CeHtiTol-daf ■ atreamH of water, wiua and milk^ J 
Vide BoNDBi.MDH'n, Liber innlnnim (ed. De Sinner), p. 123. f 

" A [orm of tbe name Merlin, wbiob appears aluo aa Meltino, Merilano, I 
Meiiliano, Mecleg, e'o. Vide Kbij.eb, Ronvtm drt Sept Sagu, oievii. Beqq.l 
The name of Vergil was i^imilarl; carmpted, eapeoially in Germany, heooio. I 
I -tog Filiua, FiLinB, Filigne, eto. Jieoe voh EdMOsnnrBN epeaka of UmJ 
I** great manter VirgiliuB whom the people call FiliDs.*' Cp. v. c. HiaKK,r 
■" iajKni(a6e7i((U(r, ii. p. osliii. 

' Dt nobilitale, cap. ii. Cp. Botb, of. cU., p. 3G2. 
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with slight var!ntiona in the poem of Heinrioh von Muglin 
(14th century) which lijia already been cited,** and it ia nn- 
donbtedly to it that Fazio degli Uberli ailndes when, oq 
describing his joQi-ney from Rome to Kaples, he mcntjona, in 
the mttamondo,'^ 



TliD manner in which A]iprando mixes together legend and 
hiatory in his accoQnt of Vergil natarally leads ns to the con- 
sideration of tbc Vergiliftn biography which bears the name oF 
DonatoB. As has already been shown,^ this work contains 1 
interpolations of different kinds, most of them literary in origin, I 
but some few popnlar. The only one of these, however, which I 
removes the poet ont of his proper sphere of action as a man ol 1 
letters is a story that i-elates how Vergil was brought under 
Angnstns' notice by his skill as a veteHnary snrgeon. His only 
reward however for these services nsed to consist of bread, for 
the Emperor regarded him merely as a plain stable-man. One 
day tbougli, after Vergil bad gnesaed qnite accurately the sirs 
and dam of a certain horse, Augnstas, who had some doabts as 
to his own origin, asked him, to prove bis skill, if he conldtell 
him from whom be was deaceuded. 'You are the son of a 
baker,' was the prompt rei)ly, 'for you give me nothing but 
bread.' Here it is clear that Vergil simply appears as the 
author of a more or leas witty remark, and not in any way as 
a mngiciaa ; the fundamental idea of the stoiy is rather that 
o£ the supernatural wisdom which enabled Vergil, even in 
matters of veterinary surgery, to know more than other people. 
Fi-om this Hoth. argues that the interpolation may be due to 
some 14'eapolitan at the beginning of the 12th centary, bat in 
all probability it is of much later origin. Roth himself remarks ■ 

" Germania. v. p. B71. Tergil has warcoly opeaed Uie Look vben ha ■ 
finds liimseU eurrounded I>; &0,000 deviU ssluiiy fur orders. 1 

" Er aprach : Vsrt in ileu griUieu wait, 
XJnd niacht mtr pa It 

Eine gate sti&z, due man dur uAub muge raren auil uuuh rtteu." 
" Lib. Ui., cup. i. v. 6. 
'"' fide Eupta, p. 141 aoqi, 
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that tlie story is not found in any text of Donatae earlier than 
I the 15th century ; while, in the Noreliino^'' (second half of the 
j 13th century) the same story is told of a Greek scholar, and it 
I occurs heaidea in the Arahian Nights. To this may be added 
I the fact that AUprando, who made suoh constant use of this 
, biography, altogether ignores the anecdote, and that it is not 
found attributed to Veigil in any writer earlier than the 15th 
centnry. Were there, however, any such connection, as Rotli 
attompta to show, between it and the bronze horse of the Nea- 
politan legend, it wonld surely have been mentioned by some 
of the writers who record the Vergilian legends. Hence it 
seems almost certain that this interpolation is not earlier than 
the 15th century .^8 But be this as it may, there can he no 
doubt that in the biography this legend stands alone, and that 
the biography of Donatus, however many stories of litei-ary 
origin may have been interpolated into it, baa been very little 
influenced by the popular legcnda. In fact, as we have already 
Been, it has rather served to supply the authoi-a of Vergilian 
legends with materials than taken such legends into itself. 
In certain other Latin biographies of Vergil, indeed, written at 
I a late period of the middle ages, chieQy for the use of schools, 
, the ideas of magician and astrologer come out moi-e clearly, 
I though they are nowhere greatly developed, Thus, in an un- 
I published Latin biography to which reference has ali-eady been 
I made,'^ Vergil is described as a great magician, doctor and 

5' Cp. aJso the novel published by Papinii, Cm. dei nov. in proso, i, 

p. IV. seqci- 

" AiirEaE {Vtmpire romain a Rome, i. p. 351 aeqq.) maintains that this 
atory waa attributed to Vergil boeaaae o£ the grftva of the baker, M. Vei- 
giliuB Eurjsaoes, which is now to bo seen at Borne oeac the Porta Maggioie. 
decorated vith baa-ieliefB illaatrative of Clie ait of baking, and wub diEoovered 
in the year 1839, ftltel haring for many centuriea bean oovered by buildings 
aa old aa the time ol Honoring. But, besides the man; other objeutioua 
vhiob might be m'ged againat this view, AmpSie haa failed to perceive the 
■beocdity of auppoeiDg tLia late iuterpolation to belong to the timea ol 
Donatus hjmaell, who lived only a little before the reiga of Honoriua. 

" Cp. supra, p, 147. The legenda of Vergil aa inagioian, whioh were 
ivell known to the author of this biography, who believed them to be true, 
fiod a DODiirniaiioi], acuordiug to him, in Vmgtl's poems, for the Bth eoingue 
ahowa that he waa versed in magio, But tbls does not mean, aa Vleior 
(op. eit., p. 169) ttsaertB and (iiur [Rama, etc., ii. p. 238) admits that, 
aeeording t^ thia Viiiler, the nene iii (he 8th Eclogue was the oiigia ol 



^^ 
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uitTnlof^, luid an Boconnt iB giren of the Salvalio Romae wliich 
he made. 

This bi-ief glance at the pi-ogreas of the VergUian legend in I 
Italy wiU have served to show that it never attained in that | 
oonnti-y to Boch startling pi-oportions us it did elsewhere- The I 
only story which seems to have been really well known in Italy ( 
was that of the chest, which had already, under the guidance \ 
of moralists or satirists, made the i-oand of Europe, bnt which I 
was, as we have already seen, quite distinct in origin from the I 
rest of the legends. Of Vergil as magician in league with tha ] 
devil there appears in Italy but a. faint reflection of the foreign 
extravagances. In the I4th centnry, notwithstanding the «x- 
tonnive development the legend had already nndergone in 
Germany and Prance, the author of the Cronica knows little 
mure of it than was cnrrant at Naples before ever it spread 
into Eai-ope; Boccaccio knows merely two or three of the Nea- 
politan l^ends ; while Aliprando, at the beginning of the 15th 
centnry, has only the ronghest and most inconsistent concep- 
tion of Vergil as magician, and is ignorant of the greater part 
of the legends connected with him, Neapolitan as well &a 
foreign. Neither in the legendary accounts of the Cronica nor 
in those of Aliprando do we ever entirely lose sight of Vergil 
the poet i how far diSereiit is the case with the foi'eign legends, 
we have already seen. In the 16th century again one comes 
across a fact which shows how little the Italians were inoliaed 
to associate the name of the poet with these fables. The 
iknonymoQS writer of tbe CoinpasfionevoH awenimenti di Emtio, 
while paraphrasing the Rotnan des Sept Sages and inferring to ' 
the inextingnishable lire and the marveUous mirror, yet makea 
no mention of Vergil and ti-ansfers the scene of the story from 
Rome to Rhodes. It is easy to understand the little headway 
made by these legends in Italy, when one considei's that jaat 

tliSM legends, and In no way proves tbst their origin woa lltoratj. Ai 
every one knows, the Stli Ecloijaie of Vergil is merely an imitatioo of Theo- 
ciitiu, and Tbeocritna was never snppuaed to be a magician. In a Vergil 
M3. of tUe nth oentnry (now in the Lanrentiin Library ; Bta. Maria 
Novell*, 160} there ia a biography of the poet nbich describes bis norlcH of 
neoromanoy ; this biogrnpii.v is, however, wholly derived from the Livei ef 
tht Fliilomphtn ol Wii.TEn B^hl^et. 
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aboat this time the Renaissance was beginning. That serious 
and regular study of classical authors which was taking the 
place of the former indiscriminating traditional admiration 
was eminently calculated to dissipate the legendary haloes with 
which the ignorance of the middle ages had decorated the great 
names of Latin literature. Italy was the first to raise again 
the torch of knowledge, and such legends as came within the 
brightness of that torch could only venture there furtively and 
under the shadow of jest or superstition. 
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CHAPTER X 

We are now in a position to examine tlie nitimate pbagB tliroag}i 
wliloh the Vergilian legend pafised, Ttiis phase, aa we have 
aeen,was bound to be a sort of ayntbeais of all preceding ones — - 
a legendary biography, in fact. Such a conglomeration and 
devclopmont of the Vergilian legends into a biography is to bo 
foand in the Liftge Chronicle of Jean d'Outrcmense, entitled the 
Myreur des SieloT>} This Chronicle is a compilation from all 
sorts of writers down to the 14th century, and presents, especially 
in the part which treats of ancient history, an extraordinary 
farrago of legends and ahsnrdities of every sort. The biography 
of Vergil appears in combination with varioas other stories, 
which interrupt it from time to time, for the writer never for- 
gets that it is tho dnty of a chronicler to respect chronology! 
indeed, so impressed is he with the paramount importance of 
this duty, that, when he does not know a date, he invents it, a 
process which is, not unnatnrally, often necessary in the case of 
the legends, Bnt, apart from the imaginary dates which serve 
to connect it with the rest of the history, the biography of 
Vergil seems to have been composed by its author separately 
before being assigned its place in the Chronicle; and it ia a 
remarkable work in more ways than one. 

The author had before him, in the first place, the Image dw 
Monde, and, in addition to this, several other French and Latin 
tests treating o£ Vergilian miracles. His aim is to unite a^ 
many of these legends as possible, and so he occasionally records 

' 7.1/ niyreiir des hiitori, ckroniqTie de Jian d« Freit dU d'Oatremeuie pub. 
j-nr An. BuHGHET.Brui,, 1864. Cp, JjiEBnECDT in the Oermanja ol Pfehtbu, 
I. p. 408 Koqq. ; Stecheh, La Ugende de VirgiU en Belgiqvt, p, G21 aeqq. 
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as different incidenta two or three verBions of the saiae story.* 
Some incidents aga,iii he has invented, while others he has de- 
veloped with an imag'inative power worthy of a better cause. 
In all this he has striven as far as passible to exclade all refer- 
ence to the real peraonalifcy of Vergil, and has carefully avoided 
mixing the notices of biograpliers, snch as Donatna, with the 
legends. His Vergil has three different Eispects, all of theni 
legendary — the magician, the gallant, and the prophet of 
Chi-ist. The exclasion of all historical facta is the more note- 
worthy, since it ia evidently done of set purpose, for the author 
was doabtleas acquainted with Vergil's poetry and with hia 
aucicat biographies, and has not failed in the rest of his work 
to accumulate as many atithoritiea as poaeible. Hia portrait 
moreover of the legendary Vergil ia, in the three aspects al- 
ready noticed, far more highly coloured than that of any of his 



The scenes of Vertfil'a activity are still Rome and H'aples, 
but he ia no longer an Italian by birth, but the son of Gorgitiua, 
King of Bngia in Libya. He leavea his Lome iu search of 
adventurea and, arriving at the kingdom of the Latina, is so 
impressed by the account given by the king (an nncle of Jnlius 
Caesar) of the city of Rome, that he decidea to go there. It 
would be tedious and unprofitable to follow hia adventures at 
Rome in detail ; it will sufiice to point oat genei'ally the con- 
nection between his history as told in this work and the legends 
with which we are already familiar. The atoriea pravioualy enu- 
merated were enongh, one would have thought, to char&cteriae 
Vei^il as a magician of sufficiently deep dye, without requiring 
the help of moi-e ; yet Jean d'Outreraenae does not fail to add 
several, chiefly with a view of emphaaiaing the magnificent way 
of life which Vergil's magic enabled him to adopt. Among 



i 

Jear Uassil's FleuT det Hiitoira. Co. Du U^bil, Htlanga, p. 110. I 

k J 



* Tbns, tor iDBtanae, in the CUamadea it is stated that Tergil set up in 
iixie toat Btatuea, rcpresentmg tbe Four Beasona, whiob used to hand on bq 
apple (roiD one to the other as tbe seasons changed. The Romatm Jet SepI 
Ungri, on the other hand, Epeaka of tno Bnch statnea, whiah indicated in 
this wb; the paaaoge of tbe wteks. JeaD d'OutiemeuBS attributes to Vergil 
tlis (our atatnes of tbe Beosons, the two of tbe weelcB, and twelve mora be- 
sides for tbe twelve tnoDtha of the ;ear, Those laat are also mentioned ii 
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such additions is the acooant of the eatertaininenta given by 
Vergil, at which, to amuse his gaestfl, he caused the eprita 
ODtler hiu oontrol to perform all norts of tricka and baffooaeriea.* 
Mora noteworthy than this however is the development 
which Jean d'Ontreraense has given to the idea of Vei^ as 
prophet ot Christ. We have already seen that this idea iras 
not in its oripin popolar, bat that it anhseqaently became bo, 
and that it hud not hitherto been asHOciated to any great extent 
with the idea of Yergil as magician, though there had been, 
as already noted, certain points of contact butweeo the two 
legends;* but Jean d'Outremease, thinking all is fish that 
comes to his net, has no hesitation in miring them thoronghly 
together. Some had maintained that Vergil, in quoting the 
words of the Sibyl, had borne witness to the faith -withoat 
knowing it, while others asserted that the famons lines of the 
Fourth Eclogue were a deliberate and intentional propheo; of 
Christ; Jean d'Ontremense however goes farther, and, though 
his dislike for historical facts prevents him from mentioning 
the Sibyl or quoting the verses, yet he introduces Vei^il aa 
delivering long disconrses, not only to the Komaus but also to 
the Egyptians — discourses in which, not content with the mere 
prediction of Christ's coming, he enters into full particulars of 
Hia life and death, and expounds the doctrine of the Trinity 
and all the other articles of the Creed, thereby converting 
large nnmbei's of pei-sons to the Faith that was to be. All tliia 
does not prevent Vergil from eontiouing to be a magician; 
only trhen the famous speaking head had foretold his ap- 
proaching death, then at last he sends to the devil all tbe 
spirits that had served him, and humbles himself before God 
by making a confession of Lis faith. After this he writes a 
book on Christianity, gives a final banquet, at which he incul- 
cates its doctrines, has himself provisionally baptised and finally 

* It ia woll known how Albertua Magnaa used to entertain his gneata by 
makiiig spring appear in mld-wintEr snd the iilto. Bimilar starisB were told 
ot the Rieat magioian Fasee. Cp. SuiDis, a. v. Da<ni!, and FuisDLAiiDan, 
Daril. d. SitUrtgetehicMe Eoau. i. p. 364, 

* It ia entirely foreign to tlie Neapolitan leeond. wliich ia the more re- 
markable seeing that in tbe neighbourhood ot Cnmne the name ot the Sibyl 
ia preiorted by the NBapalitauB in connection with the lamoua or-' 
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I settles himself to die, holding in bis liatid & work on tliwlc^ 
I and being seated in an arm-cbair on which bo had with hid 
D own hand depicted all the events of the Now Tustimi^nt, from 
I the Annunciation to the AsBoniptiou. And tliore he I'ouininod 
I sitting till St. Paul came in search of him ami piilltnl liin niantlei 
' wberBupon he fell into dunt. The nj>out1o wan ^riuvcd, thinking 
I that he had died a pagan, but consoled himaelf on irndJiig the 
1 work he had left behind him. 

I Equally liberal baa the author been in his dovelopmcnl of 

[ the story of the chest, which, duly amplified, forms the funndit- 
tion of the whole series of gallant ndventufes in this biojfrapUy, 
ij Though she had never seen hiro, tlia beautiful I'huubilln, 
daughter of Julius Caesar, heard so louoh about Vergil thftt 
ii she got to be in love with him as few women have evoi- bw;n. 
, So ardent was this passion that, putting naido every oonitidera' 
'. tion, the imperial lady sent for Vergil and made him tho fol- 
lowing ingenuous declaration: 'Siro Virgilc, ditus-moy no voit 
aveia amiej car se vos me voleia avoir, jo suis Tosti-o poni' 
prendre a femme oa eatre votro araie; s'il vos pJaisto.' Vurgil.i 
answered that, as for marrying, that was not in liin line, hx' 
that otherwise he was at her disposal ; and so began an intrigi 
that lasted a long while. As time went on, however, and 
fame of VergiJ grew greater and greater by reason of tho varioi 
wonders that he did, Phoebilla began to gi^ow more and n 
anxiona to be recognised as hia wife. But every time that 
broached the subject, which occurred pretty ufton, Vei^il 
swered her that jnst then he had something else to think 
about, ' ilh moy convient penser k onti'es chonses,' and that hia 
studies would not allow him to man-y; if, however, one day ho 
were able to do bo, she should be the favoured one. Bill the one 
day never came, and Phoebilla, sick at last of being put off to thu 
Greek calQuds, suddenly came ont with a story that her fathes- 
had discovered everything and was threatening terrible pnn 
ment. Vergil however, being omniscient, promptly told ha 
try that on some one else, and said that, els to marrying, he on 
not think of it, but that, if she liked, he was willing to go 
as they were. Phoebilla, thus slighted, pretended to agi'ee, 
meditated revenge; she said that her father, to praveat 
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from bnving any int«rcoDrae with Vergil, had iletennined to 
shnt her up ia ti tower, bnt th&b she proposed drawiag him np 
throagh the window in n chest. And here conies in the incident 
with which we are already familiar, only it ia told in a very 
different manner. Jean d'Ontremense has noticed that tho 
Vergil of the first part of tbia story does not agree with the 
Ver^l of tho second, and has accordingly introduced a Tariation 
which does away with the contradiction. Vergil, according to 
him, was well aware of the trap which hod been set for him, 
bnt pretended sot to he, and therefore pnt into the cbeet a 
spirit which he caused to resemble himselE in appearance. The 
spirit played its part to perfection, and, as soon as it was day, 
the emperor hastened to the spot to punish the vile seducer, 
but was greatly disconcerted when, on cutting open the head of 
the supposed Vergil with bis awoi'd, there came out, instoad of 
blood, a pestilent smoke which filled the air to snch an extent 
that it became as dark as night. 

Not content with this, Vergil left Rome, taking with him all 
the fire ; but, moved by the prayers of the emperor and the 
Romans, he consented to make peace, — ^not however before 
playing another trick on poor Phoobilla, for one day he caused 
by his enchantments all the women who wore in a certain 
temple to begin to tell in a loud voice all their secrets, and 
among them was Phoebilla, who seems to have had some par- 
ticulai'ly interesting ones to tell. SJiortly afterwards occurred 
the death of Jnlins Caesar, who was succeeded byOctavian; 
Caesar's widow however, who laid claim to the throne, entered 
into a conspiracy with her daughter Phoebilla to get rid of 
Ootavian and of Vergil, who was hia great ally. But Vergil, 
who knew all about their intentions, arranged with the aid of 
his demons a new trick, too complicated to be described briefly, 
by means of which the two women killed two doga in the belief 
that they were their two enemies. Vergil, who had espected 
that the conspirators, thus discovered, would be punished, was 
BO incensed when they escaped through the influence of the 
Senate, that he left Rome for ever, once more taking the fire 
with him and letting the Romans know that the only way to 
ras from the person of Phoebilla ; the latter, being 
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constrained to andergo thia fartlier disgrace, died sliortly after- 
wards o£ Bhame and mortification. And here, according to the 
Mireur des Histors, Vergil's cooaection with the femalo sex 
cornea to an end, for tJiongh Jean d'Ontreiaenae mentions tlie 
Bocca delta Verita,, he does not relate the anecdote oonneoted 
with it. 

As the reader will have observed, what Jean d'Outromeuso 
has done is merely to amplify as far as he can tho rarious 
legends already cnrrent and to reduce thom to order by oooa- 
aionally modifying or retouching them. But this version nf his 
tvas buried in a voluminous and little read ohronicle, so that, 
although interesting to ns as furnishing in a brief oompass n 
view of the whole legend at a certain stage of its development, 
it can merely be regarded as the work of an individual and 
could have had little or no influence on tho spread of the Vor* 
gilian legends themselves. In fact, the work on Vergil which 
was moat popular in Eui^ope froai the ICth contnry onwards ia 
entirely different in character to thia version, and has nothing 
in common with it except a few stories derived fi'om Iho same 
aonrcea. A brief examination will make it sufficiently clear 
that thia work originated in France." No MS, of it is known, 
and in any caae its composition docs not aeem anterior to tho 
invention of printing. The earliest printed version known is 
the French, entitled Lee faits vim-veilleux de Virgille, of which 
there are several very rare editions, dating from the beginning 
of the 16th century, and two modern ones, which are also hard 
to procure.^ The popularity of this work was ao great that it 
yinB translated into varions languages; three such translations. 



° QJiBSEs {DU teattchm Volkibacka; p. 338] contoandu tha origin of tlis 
book with that of the legend when he maintaina that the (ortner flrat sp- 
peaied iu Italy. From what we have seen ol the state ot the legend iu Ital; 
this ia manifestly impoai^ible. 

' Bbdmet {Manuel, H. 1167 sig.) describes five editions, tlie Uteet ol 
irbioh dates from the ;ear 1530. The edition of Ouillauuu Nttfbd lias 
been reproduced in faOHiiiiile hy Teosieneh (TiiriB, 1S31) and b; Pinabd iu 
the same yenx. A more recent reprint, ot 100 copies, licars tbe title Lti 

( merveilleux dt Virgille, Tiimprotion texluelti de I'fdiUnn san$ dot/, 

piibliie & Parii, cket GuiiUiiime Nyverd: mivie d'une notiet biblioffraphiq'ie 
par Pbuxihnxbte Jukiob, Oendve, obez I. Qty et fils, Miteun- 1867. 
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in English,^ Dutch* and German,* were published ; a fourth, in 
Icelandic, remains in mnnoscript."' Aa is generally the case 
in the translation of popular bonks, the versions farnish va- 
riantB; but these are of eniall moment, consistinf; merely of 
occasional additions or snbfltitiitions nhich do not in any 'way 
influence the character of the work as a whole. 

The idea of the prophet, which attains to sach groat propor- 
tions in the acconnt of Jean d'Outremeuse, is entirely wantirig 
in this work. In the treatment of the marvela of Vergil's 
doing, again, there is a complete absence of the erudition which 
chanujtonsea d'Ontremense, who did not fail to include in 
his acconnt whatever ho could find in literature dealing ■with 
the subject. Thus, in the Fails tnerveiUeux a number of the 
talismans, such aa the By, the horse, and so on, are omitted. 
On the other hand, other parts of the legend are treated witb 
ranch greater freedom than in the AftVeur des HUtors. 

The book begins with a legend about the founding of Home 
and of the city of Rheims, a legend which exists independently 
of this work and appears also in the Raman d'Atis et Projiltaa.'^^ 

T This boke trfatttke of the lyfe of Virgiliia and of hit death, and many 
Tonravaylei thai he did in hiilyfttymefiy witchcraft and nigrnmamy, thorough 
the help of the dei^ylla of lieU. Binprynled in the cytie of Aniearpe by ms 
Jokrt lioeiboTcke (a. d.) 4°, 30 pp. with woodouts. Tbia boot, of wliioh only 
one cop; ia known, was reprinted b; Uttbbsdn (London, 1819; 60 copies). 
This edition was reproduoed bj Tbohh in bis collection, Early English proie 
romancei.Lond., 1838 (2nd ed.,Lond.,18BS).No. 2. This was traQalated into 
Oerman b; Sfizieb ^ruoavick, 1830). An extenaive aitract from tbia 
English version appeara in Waiain, Narrittivei ofiorcery and viagic, Lond., 
1651, i. p. 103Be<)g. 

* Sen ichane Histarie van Virgiliut van zyn Leuea, Doat, ende vtxn tyn 
Koadtrlijlie fpcrken, di hy dtede bii Nigromantien, ende by dat befmlpe dti 
Duyveli. T Amaterdambj H. S. Muller, 1552. For this Teraion, vhioh ii 
baaed on the Englislj, 'oide OSaaRa, Uie teutichen Volhihilcher, p. S2S aeqq., 
and VAN DEN EEzaa, De Nederlajidsche uoUsroRiani. (Amst., I83T),p- Slaeqq. 
The German translation of v. o. Hacbh, Erelihhmgm und M/irchen, i. p. Ifi3 
ieqq. haa been reprodnoed by Soheiblh, 2Ja< Eloiter, ii. p. 129 aeqq. 

» Fob, by SiuRnOK in hia Dfutic)ien VolkeblleheT, Fr. a. M„ vol. vi. (1847), 
p. S23 aeqq., but no aucieot editions of thia version, wbieli ia based on tbe 
Dntoh, atem to be known. A tree veiBlon of this Oerman text liaa been 
published as the second volnme in tbe eeriea Meditval Legends (D. Hntt, 
1898). 

■° Tbia tianslation was made in 1676 from tbe Dutch; the MS. i 
Copenba^eD. Vide Hilfdah EinARsaoH, Hitt. lit. itl., 108; Niebdp, l>an. 
Volkibncber, p. 203; MOllbb, Siig'ibibl., iii. p. 484. 

" Do Mebil, M^langrf.-p. 426. 
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Vet^ m As aoa a( » lou^t in Uie AtiUibimdi ikmI in horn 
kng ■&«r Oa fawkdatioa of Bome; on Ui« day of hin hiHli 
wkide aty taonbles. WliDe atodjii^ nt Toledo, h« Wma 
his iwothiT bas been rabbed of her pro)>crty, And hMli>nR Kt 
request to Bome. Fsiling to obtain jastioo f mm th« Kmp 
he persecutes hia enemies witb his spoils sod. wh»n AttMoVvd 
his castle bj the Emperor himself, compols tho lMtf-r by his 
magic arts to make peace with him and renlore hi* piititf-i-tj- 
The fundamental idea of this storf is of oout«« th<> ai<i< 
incident in Vergil's life familiar to over; r«aJer at tho 
Eclt^ae. The adrentnre of the chost, whioh liKd in 
d'Oatreme use's hands nndei^ne sach ohtvutreit, htMv )ci>opB 
primitive form. To this however, and alno to tlio story of tht 
Bocca delta Verita, (here described as the wonlli of a bmnm 
serpent,) certain additions are mmle which giv* th« hotA all 
the features of a romance. Voi'gil was mamod, and nmong the 
Tftrions articles of genei-al utility whioh Im innde was a fiir>nv. 
snapended in the air and visible from every ^lart of Home, 
which had the property of curbing all utiohatit» desiras on 
part of every woman that saw it.'* This did not pi 

" The HomBD Emperor ot TerBil's time is, aoi'oi^liiR to llilii I)nt_ 

certain Fecsii), wbo figures also lu the liHroblUa. Avnoriliiifi tu tlm /tufMM 
det Sept Sages Yergil lived nnder Bervius; tbe iletin /(oiFitrnrtnim In nne 
chapter pnts him in tbe time o[ Titue, in nnutliai in ibst al Dsrliin, Hill* 
Sacus luuatea him in Britain nt the oauit □( King Arthur. , 

i> In a History nf Fisa nrltten in Freuob in Ihe IStb eeutnrf , a HB. ol 
irhioh ie at Berne, mention ia nmde ol two piUsrn «et U|i ht Vnrgil. wtilcb 
are atill in the cathedral at I'iss, on whioh need to sptwitr tlie iNirlralti ot 
all who were guilt; ot tlaitrsnt oQeuoei. Vtil« Da HiNSKn, Vat. rn.iif. fniii. 
tifil. Bmmiiii, ii. p. 139; Da ilSkMh, Mtlangen, p.lTi. 1ii ■■.niiipiili.'lioii to 
tliis story, in whioh Vergil ftp|ie>r» M the gUBtilii'ii ' ■ ; ■ 'is 

anotber, aaoording to nhiob be made an artlflv^'il i ' <>( 

the EomoDS. This is relatm) bv Ekrkkbl In biR 'i i i, 

0«omm(aft»nteu<r. ii. p. 615; MiasMjiHK, fiudwiAj .i. 

binio legend also Hpenka at naah > ntntun nn i>\\^i r 

TomuS, AMkrnpndemut pluton., 1. p. llill ' i < < I 

Pncrrss, X. p. 4U. Wo may nolloe n ■■ 

to this tlrauge logand. Tho AUrahlll'i, ><. i<.| 

bra Meduaa, aayi: "(amlna olraamilm n <">ti. 

cbam ante m algnlflcst Ecolo>lam mulli- -•,,,. >< mii. 

datam. qaam ()uleciDi]ti« sudlr* foluarlt imu irnUiil iii'l ji''''" !""'tiir iti 
concha ilia." In manj' MSH. llil* U ttjrfupUid s« lullux t ' ''iiili<« (•in-ntii- 
data lerpetitibua udcoi hsbona sonobaiu ant* (w (alliiiaM pl''f*nV'(Hii iinl 
' m, Dt qoieunqiw ad nn Ira fulUMH nuu iiuMlt Mil |itw* 






I ttere, he wishes to give her a. hosband and to provide hwi' , 
I B suitable dowry, bo he founds for her the city of Nh[>1im, wI 
is so beaatifnl that the Emperor of Rome b<sx)iuva jrali 
besieges it ; bat Tei^il with his spells puts him to tli^hU Mud 
the Saltan's daughter is married to a Spauidh nolilouiAii wko 
had helped Vergil iu the defenoo of tho t'ity." At N»| ' 
Tergil foundn a school of necromauoy, builds a bvitlifc fur 
use of merchaBts, embellishes the city iik vHrtoUM other 
and continues to live there till the day of liiN death. 

The earlier legends had, as we have awin, aocopttt<l, wt»h 
certain modifications, the hiatorioal aeoount of Viiiitil'ii dMihi 
but to the author of the Fails merveUhtM it hwiuihI tiiiwiXi'Uty 
of such a man to die of a simple intlammKtiuii \^l th< ' 
brought on by a sunstroke. In the B'reneU vei-aiou, HtHH^nlilt 
of this popular work Vergil goes out to bi>k uite dit}* hiiiI ia 
prised by a furious tempest in whieh ho dlitappeitM* will 
learing a trace; while ia the other voi-Nionii Iho iiittunw «( hiH 
death ia still more striting and di{fnilli'd. Vuii{il, piMiinivitm 
that he was growing old, wished to make hiinMitlf ymiiiif ngnin i 
so, after giving all tho nooosaary Jnatnifltiiinii to IiIn fuillifiil 
slave, he had himself cut in pioiw* and «iiltod. Iflvci^vl'liiittr 
went satisfactorily and the rejiivonoseenoD hpfrnni nul.y iutAw< 
tunately the emperor, who had beoomo a i^raal Ffipiid iif 
gil'a and felt ansious at not having Miiiiti him tor ■iiniti it< 
came in suddenly and by this muiuia [naJvat'lontly bh'ke 
charm. Thereupon appeared tho naked llgiiroof n ohilt), wlilvl 
flew three times round the oaiildron whitili ouutaiiiod Ihti IhhI^, 
crying out, ' Cnraed be the honr in whioh yiiii oaiiio ' i tlinu it 
vanished and Vergil remainoil dund. This stoi'j. whiuli sug- 
gests the classical legend of PoliaH and Mudeft, is m^l iiiiiwiutimin 
in medieval writers," but itn ap(jlioation to Vei-yil in of very 
late date. By a cnrioiis coincidonoe, it is luld ulso oC I'lii'iumlil 
I who speaks in his works of the magieiau Vergil. 

! " Both sees In this im illatiion to Uig (IpRnlaU oonniiaat of Ni 

nuintoiaa therefote that ilio book oanuot be turller iliitii Ulin. 
' I). 283. 

wil/' Jttdi, p. 44 ) yiHnuUK, llaiiill:. i(. il(iil« 
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doing?' asked the king, when they were como to the place. 
* My lord, I am combing my beard and my hair, for Iiei'8 must 
they grow and grow grey, for to-day it is seven years since you 
imprisoned me.' ' Be patient, be patient, Vergil ; but three years 
more are needed to make ten.' 'My lord, if yonr highness bids 
me, I nil] pass all my life in this place.' ' Vorgil, as reward of 
your patience, to-day you shall dine with me.' ' My clothes ai'e 
torn, I cannot show myself.' ' I will give you clothes, Vergil ; 
I will bid tliem bring you them.' This pleased the knights and 
the ladies, and most of all did it please a lady called Dooaa 
Isabella ; so they called an archbishop and married her to 
Vergil. Then be took her by the hand and led her oat into 
the garden.' 

Herewith the long list of strange stories to which the fame 
of Vergil gave rise throughout the middle ages may come to a 
close. Aftor the 16th centary the Voi^ilian legends disappear 
and become known only to scholars. The age of credulity was 
past and the phantasies which it had generated were dissipated 
before the clear light of critical reason and empirical philo- 
sophy. The highest regions of human activity were freed from 
the intrusion oF the uncultured, and works of science and art 
were no longer under the influence of the aberrations of ignor- 
ance. So great a change could not, of course, come about 
suddenly; its progi-ess was gradual; and thus the Vergilian 
legends, though their treatment has become scientific, have left 
clear traces in various learned works which deal with the occult 
sciences. In the 113th and 16th centuries Trithomius, Para- 
celaua, Vigen&re, Le Loyer and others mention the legends of 
Vergil's magical powers, believe them and even augment them.*^ 
Even in the 17th century, when the question as to whether 
magic and witchcraft had any real existence,*^ — a question 
earnest enough when the stake was so often called upon to 

*' Bt. DB ViqenEke, in Ma TraitS det ehijfrtt et tecriUt moniSres d'Scrire, 
Bpeska ol ti Tergilian alphabet; Thitheuius {Anlipal. i. cap. 3) o( tables 
made by Tergil to delermiue the oharaoteia of pcrsouB; PinACELSOB (Da 
imaginibat, cup, xi.) attributes to him magic images ) Ls Loter (Dei spcclrci, 
eto., onp. li.) an echo. 

^ Cp. Uo&Kort, Qttah. iei TeufeU (Leipz. ISOO), ii. p. 359 seqii. 

a a ^H 
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Salzbui^, or some other medieval Vergil." This idoa was 
erroneons and devoid of all evidence in its favonr, as may be 
easily gathered fi-om what has gone befoi«i bnt at least it had 
tbo advantage o£ simplicity over the long and tortiiona cmurBe 

I which we have been compelled to follow in our endeavour to 

I trace to its sonrce the conception of Vei^il as it presented 

I itself to the medieval intellect. 

I As for the oral popular traditions, they only remained all' 

after the middle ages in Naples and Southern Italy, the hoi 

] of their birth." At Monte Vergino they were still flonrishi 

'° TbJB waa tlie view of Coutm t>» Viahov, Ls Gbano d'Aussi i cp. 
, Milangci tirfy d'uju: grande biblioth., v. p. 183. 

^ The fame at Vergil oould only ol course extend to countries ot Latin 
cnltore and belonging to the Latin Cbaroh; among tlie BjKantincs. tbo 
' modem Greeks and the Slavs his ioflueDoe waa naturally but small j at 
the same tine honoTor there are unqueatiouable tiooes ol tho legendary 
I Veigil in modern Sdavunia popular tradition. Thus there is a game plaj'od 
by Polish ohildren {brought to my notice by tho late Frot. tiic ScsutrxKn ; 
op. Eltttniiche Miirdten aa/gez. v. Kbedizwald, iliert. v. LoBwa, Halle, IMGQ, 
p. 367 seq.J in wliich the name of Tergil oocuia. Vergil stands iu tho middle 
o( bis comrades, vbo dance round him, balding hinds and singing ; 

" Ojoioe Wirpliuii uozjl diiaej swoja j 

Hej2e. dzieci. he]£c ha, ■ 

Itubeie wsaystko, eo i ja." M 

(Father Vergil taught his boys : " Altention, boya, attention ; do everythbu 
that I do.") Then the dancers stop and have to Imitate whatever VergU 
does ; any one who foils to imitate him must beaomo Vergil in his stoul, 
It might perhaps be doubted whether there is here any allusion lu the ma- 
gician Veigil 1 but Da Sohiefner instanees as a parallel an BngUah game in 
I wbioh the oeatial figure ia called Bimon, by wbieb Simon Magus must be 

meant. 

j Among the Servians and Cioatiana there exists a belief in a mysterious 

I locaUty known as vriinn kolo (op. Vok Siefh. KinAUHiiHrTacQ, Ltx. Serbie. 

I B.V.), which is the Thirletnth Sckoal. i.e. that in which necrDmana; is 

I learnt ; and in a Bclavonio index (not later tban the 14th century) ot apo- 

' oryphal and proscribed hooka it is aaid of the heretical Bulgarian prioat 

I leremias (10th century) that he bym w nawieh na aeriiloieit kolrm. This 

obscure eipression was iugenioualy interpreted by Iiaii, who leeogniaed in 

the words vTiino and aerzilowie the name of Vergil the mogioian. Tho 

heretic leremiaa, who was also accused of soroery, is here described as 

"going among the dead in the circle ol Vergil" in search of the wisdom 

with which to produce his heretical works, and this " circle ol Vergil" is the 

Tliirlecnih School from which, according to a auperatilion atill current in 

. Servia and Croatia, necromancy proceeds. Vide Arehiv, f, ilai'. Pliilot., ii. 

(1B7T) p. 16a Beqq.; Pfpm T SpAaowiS, Ittotijii Slaviantkih Lileratur (3nd 

I edit., 6t. Petersburg, 1879) i. p. m aeqq. ; Arehivio per lo itudia delU imd. 

I pop., vi., iaa7, p. 26a aeqq. 

I A ScUvonia version ol the Faitt merveHUax does not, to my knowl»dgs, 
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in the 17th c«ntiirj. Padre Giord&no, the Abbot of the 
moaaat«r7 there, who accepted them all as facte, oompQed k 
their auiBtance a oarions biography of the poet, a work of 
much learning, in which, beaides the hifitoric&l and legenduj 
authorities with which we are already familiai', we find also 
reference* to oral tradition, and not a little, it mnst be said, 
which is clearlj dae to the aathor's own inveution.*^ In Naples 
itself the l^ends continsod to exist in a modified form amoog 
the people, and even at the begiaaing of the present centniy 
several travellers mentioa them." One of these speaks of a 
Tisit which he paid to the School of Vergil^ and relttte8,^witli 
how mnch accnracy we do not know, — part of a conversation 
he bad with an old fisherman who lived on the spot. 

ezUt; a popular Bcrvian tals preseotB some ot the laatnres ot the death ol 
Vergil ftB Rjfiorded in some tonne of that work, and aJso allodes to the ei* 
ttnction □[ tlie Die; bat the nsins of VergU does not oeoor (vide ArchivJ. 
tlav. PhtM., i. [Itl76, p. 286 seq.). The onl; popular work, aa lu as I know, 
wbicL could have brought Ibe caDCopdon ot T«rgil as tnagioian before the 
' Sclsvi IB the Book of tht Smta Sag", which was translated in the 14tti 
oentut; alrekd; into Bobemiaii. tuid nibseqoeoU; into Polish, and Bmanan, 
and in tbiB toim enjojed a wide popn'tuity in Bnsria itBell. Bdbluut hai 
published \Jttoricakuja Chriilotnatija. Moscow, l)i61. pp. 1333-G), from ■ 
ITtb century H8. in fail poBBennoD, the part o! the slory which refers to 
Verail. Cp. Mubko, Die Oeieh. d. Sieben WeUea bei tten Sluven, Vienna, 
1B90 {SiUangibcr. d. k. Jr. Akad.). 

*" Crmiicke di Mtmleatrgine, pp. GC-95. Accardinn to Padre Giordano, 
Vergil waa vetj aniiooi to laam tba meaning of the SihjUine books, which 
ooulalued a prapbecy of the birth of Cbrist. He took the verses of the 
Fourth Eclogae from thii passage, but without underetanding their real 
moaning. He stodied this subject so eamestl; that at lost he got ill and 
had to go for his health to Naples, Octavian making him consul of that city. 
Tu rent from the cares of office he went to spend a tew days at AveUa, where 
he beard ol the famoai otboIs of Cybele, which was an the hill known after- 
wards as Muntererglne. He went to consult this as to the meaning of tbe 
Hibyllino books, bat at first received no answer. When he asked again, the 
Oracle ansnered, " Satis est; discedite." and, on his consulting it a third 
time, " Hnlis eat; nondum tempus," Hoping therefore for an answer before 
long, Vergil built a villa on the hil] and planted there his famous garden. 
jiul no answer ever oame. and at Iwtt he abandoned the Sibylline books in 
desjiiut nod deaided to compose the Aeneid, undertaking wi^ this object 
the journey to Orooce which proved fatal lo him. In this account historical 
and legendary matter ore found in connection with details nbidi are evi- 
dently due to the aothor himaelt, for P. Qiordano does not defend them by 
refervnoo to any authority, as Le always does when he can. 

" Op. T. d. Haom, Brieft in die Utimath. iii. p. 180 ; Dohlop-Libbiiecet, 
p. 187; Bora, op. ciu. p. 360. 

'" Vide supra, p. 318 Boq. 
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at on that wall,' the old man said to him; 'that is where 
Vergil used to ait. One often saw him there with his book in 
his hand- He was a handsome, fresh-looking man ; he knew 
how with his magic to preserve hia jonth. These waits were 
covered with circles and lines. Ho nsed to come here with 
Prince Marcellns and teach him the secreta of the spirit- world. 
Often in the wildest storms, when no fisherman would have 
dared to go out, thej nsed to put to sea in a boat. No rower 
ever afraid when Vei^il was with him ; the fiercer the 
storm, the better he liked to be here. Often he sat np there on 
the monntain and looked oat towards the gnlf. Many of his 
books he wrote there. No doubt they were prophecies which 
he wrote, for there was never a storm but he foretold its coming. 
Then he visited the gardeners and field-labourers and gave 
(hem good advice and taught them when to sow their corn. 
Often when cloud and storm were coming down from Vosaviua 
ho would turn them back with a powerful spell, and often he 
would spend whole nights with his face towards the mountain 
when the lightnings were beginning to flash about its head, 
perhaps in silent converse with its spirits. There had long 
laeen talk of making a road from Naples over the Posilipo) he 
came to our aid, and in one night his spirits had built the road 
through the cave. . . . Another time ho helped 
wonderful way. The gnats had become as great a plagne hei 
as they were in Egypt in the days of Moses. So ho made 
great golden fly, which rose at his command into the air 
drove all the gnats away. So too once all the welts and foi 
tains had become infested with leeches ; he made a golden li 
threw it into a well and the plague was stayed.' 

'The old man would have gone on,' ad'ls the travellor, 
it had grown quite darli already; so I thanked him for hi 
atory and rowed back.'*^ 

At the present day the legciids mnj bo Haid to have wnll-nigli' 
died out at Naples ; but a few still linger in the neighbourhood 
of tho cave at Putooli, whoro a native once doMcrJbod to ma lb* 
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house whicb liad Ixilonged to Vergil on the motiittain there and 
how the cave had gone through it, while aoothor explained th&t 
a cleft in. the rock was the window throagh which Vergil nsed to 
spook to his lady. Nor is the memory of the great magiciftu quite 
extinct in other piu-ts of Italy. At Borgbetto, in Sicily, a strange 
Btory^' waa current two or three decades ago about 'Vii^^illu 
nuiguputonti epetirnsnchecummanDava I'artiarbolic 
di qaalanqai magn,' in which we find recollections of Vetgiliao 
magic combined with reminiscences of the popular romances of 
the Binaltii, ao dear to these islanders, and Vergil brought into 
contact with Ualagigi, their great magician. The story relates 
that Vergil was married to a wife who caosed him infinite 
trouble. In despair he applied to Malagigi, who was his friend 
and a past master in the art-s of necromancy, and confided his 
griefs to him. Malagigi took pity on him, and proceeded to 
initiate him in magic as tho only way of freeing bim from the 
tyranny of this Xanthippe, for ' eenza forza di magaria la mng- 
ghieri cnmmanna e dnminia,' Vergil used and aboaed thia power 
of his to snch an extent in tormenting his wife that even the derils 
whooa he employed, though forced to obey his orders, felt sorry 
for her ; ho true is it that ' en' havi virga 'u mana, si jetta a>llnra 
a I'abnsa di potiri.' When however Vergil died and his lost 
Boul presented itself at the gates of hell, it found its entrance 
barred, for the devils were 80 afraid of his power that they 
refused to admit him. This was displeasing to Malagigi, who 
accordingly sought a remedy. He collected the bones and the 
soul of Vergil and carried them to a desert island where he 
deposited them, in a stone sepulchre, as big as a house, without 
a cover, and left them there, after binding them with potent 
spoils. Whenever any one came to the grave and looked at 
the hones, the sky at once became dark with clouds and a 
mendons storm arose, which lashed the sea to fury and engulfed 
vessels and their freights. — -In this story, therefore, besides the 
non- Neapolitan feature which brings Vergil into contact with 
women, It is interesting to observe the reference to the legend, 

avcUe e raconti pofvlari tidUavi, Paloniio, 
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■whict is Trnqneetioiiably Neapolitan and of ancient origin, ac- 
cording to which it was believed at Naples in the 12th century, 
as we learn from Conrad von QaerfQpt,^^ that the bones of 
Vergil were preserved in a castlo sarrounded by the sea and 
that, if they were exposed to the air, it suddenly became dark 
and tho waves began to beat against the castle. 

That marvellona wisdom, by which it was believed at Naples 
that Vergil made the cave of Poteoli and other wopks for the 
public good and which waa developed into sorcery and applied, 
as we have seen, in similar legends at Rome and elsewhere, 
etill finds a memorial in. the popular tradition at Taranto, where 
the Triglio aqueduct is attributed to Vergil. It is there related 
that ' the wizard Vergil was contending with the witches for 
tho dominion of Taranto, and consequently wished to gain the 
affections of the people by prodnciog some work that should be 
acceptable to them. The Tarentinea were at that time much 
troubled by drought, and nothing could have been more accept- 
able to them than a plentiful supply of water. Vergil therefore 
began to construct an aqueduct from the direction of Triglio, 
and completed it in a single night, to the extreme satisfaction 
of the Tarentinea. The witches, for their part, not wishing to 
be beaten, had commenced to build an aqueduct from Satnro ; 
but in tho morning they had only half finished it, when the 
news came that Vergil had already bi'onght water to the city 
and had been received with acclamation by the inhabitants.'** . 

It is interesting to find the fame of Vergil the magician still X. 
living in thia distant corner of Italy, as it had been already in 
the IBth century, when Buggieri Pugliese alluded to the 'arts 
of Vergil. '^^ Bat a atill more pleasing reminiscence of these 
' arts ' ia to be found in the really poetical little love-aong, 
tho work of some poet of the Siculo-Provonfal school, which a 
country-woman was heard to sing not long ago in a small village 

»' Hi* BuprB, p. 269. 

" Hub legend is lecDTJed by Frof. L. Viola in a notice of hia on the 
exeavationB ina.de at Tariuito, published in the Notiiie degli Saavi di atitl- 
ehita, edited b; the B. Aocademia dei Linoei, 1881, p. 411 aeqq. note. Tiola 
obserTes that the legend aroae oal of the fad [hat the Saturo aquedaot do»i 
not reaah the city. 

M Vide BUpra, p. 3d0. 
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near Lcooei within a short distance of the place where Vergi] - 

died:" [■ 

* Dia I ei tanisBi I'arte da Vargilla I ' I 

*Nnanti le porte to* 'ndncia la mare, 
Ca da li piaoi me facia pupilla { n 

■Mmieiusa le riti to* enU *ncappare ; 
Ga di Taoelli me lada oardilla, 
*Mmienza la pietta to* la nita a fare ; 
£ aatta I'ambra do li to' capilli i 

EnU de mensagiumu a rrepasare.' 



** BroDght to my notice by the late Prof. Moroai. 
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